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/~iN  the  Ist  December,  1858,  a  Treasury  Minute  was  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Derby,  appointing  a  confidential  Committee, 
composed  of  four  senior  officers  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  inquire 
and  report  to  the  Cabinet  on  ‘  the  very  serious  increase  which 

*  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  though, 

*  at  the  same  time,  it  is  represented  that  the  naval  force  of  the 

*  country  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be  with  reference 

*  to  that  of  other  Powers,  and  especially  of  France.’  The 
Committee  were  further  directed  to  investigate,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  recent  expenditure  of  the  French  Empire,  as  compared 
with  our  own,  on  dockyard  works,  including  the  construction 
and  armament  of  ships  of  war,  and  to  report  the  result  at  which 
they  arrived.  This  Report,  which  was  at  first  confidential,  was 
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presented  to  Parliament,  by  command,  on  the  12th  of  April; 
and  although  it  contains  much  that  cannot  he  read  hy  English¬ 
men  without  regret  for  the  past  and  anxiety  for  the  future,  we 
think  the  Government  have  acted  rightly  in  laying  the  whole 
truth  before  the  country.  It  is  with  the  same  object,  and 
no  other,  that  we  propose  to  comment  on  these  facts.  They 
are  unwelcome  truths,  but  they  are  truths  on  which  the 
very  safety  and  existence  of  this  country  depend.  Hitherto 
the  relative  inefficiency  of  the  British  Navy,  as  compared  with 
the  navies  of  our  great  maritime  rivals,  has  been  a  theme  re¬ 
served  for  the  grumbling  of  a  few  discontented  naval  officers, 
or  a  few  opposition  speeches  in  Committee  on  the  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates.  The  paper  now  before  us  places  the  matter  on  a 
totally  different  ground.  It  contains  the  positive  and  irre- 
fragalde  evidence  of  four  dispassionate  and  competent  public 
servants ;  its  conclusions  are  certain.  And,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see,  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that,  if 
this  state  of  things  be  not  speedily  corrected,  the  country  is 
hastening  onwards  to  a  catastrophe,  infinitely  more  grievous, 
humiliating,  and  indeed  fatal,  than  the  failure  of  our  military 
administration  in  the  Crimea,  or  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  army; 
for  from  the  moment  that  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  is  disputed,  or  even  disputable,  everything  we  possess — 
honour,  independence,  freedom,  property,  and  public  safety 
—  are  in  danger. 

Yet  the  Naval  administration  of  the  governments,  both  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Lord  Derby,  cannot  be  accused  of 
standing  still.*  In  1852  the  navy  estimates  were  5,707,988/.; 
in  1853-4,  war  being  already  in  contemplation,  they  rose 
to  6,132,543/. ;  in  1855-6,  years  of  the  Russian  war,  they 
rose  to  11,857,506/.,  and  we  found  ourselves,  after  some 
delay,  in  possession  of  two  considerable  fleets,  with  nearly 
70,000  men  borne  on  the  ships’  books.  In  1857-8  the  estimates 
were  reduced  nearly  four  millions,  and  were  voted  at  8,010,526/. 
Last  year  they  rose  again  to  8,440,871/.,  and  for  the  present 
year  they  amount  to  9,813,181/.,  exclusive  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  estimate  for  the  recent  addition  to  the  fleet,  which 
will  probably  raise  the  whole  naval  expenditure  of  the  current 


*  In  1835-36  the  Naval  Estimates  (effective  branch)  were  cut 
down  to  2,726,523/.,  and  we  rather  think  this  was  the  year  which 
Mr.  Cobden  selected  a  short  time  back  as  the  proper  standard  of  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  Empire.  The  number  of 
men  voted  for  the  whole  service  in  that  year  was  only  26,500 
seamen  and  marines. 
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year  to  more  than  twelve  millions.  he  progress  of  the  outlay 
in  this  department  has  therefore  b^n  extremely  large  and 
rapid.  This  increase  of  cost  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
branch  of  expenditure.  In  addition  to  the  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  employed,  the  average  of  the  pay  of  all 
ranks  in  the  Navy  was,  per  man,  in  1852,  39/.  14s.  %d. ; 
in  1858  it  had  risen  to  43/.  3s.,  being  an  increase  of  3/.  9s.  4</. 
per  man.  The  transformation  of  the  fleet  from  a  sailing  fleet 
to  a  fleet  propelled  by  steam  power,  has  caused  au  enormous 
augmentation  in  every  portion  of  the  estimates.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ships,  the  whole  cost  of  the  machinery  must  be 
added,  amounting  in  a  ship  of  the  first  class,  like  the  *Duke 
*  of  Wellington,’  to  46,000/.,  with  a  charge  of  nine  or  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  keeping  the  mechanism  in  perfect  order. 
A  whole  establishment  of  engineers  and  stokers,  skilled  work¬ 
men,  must  be  maintained  in  every  ship,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  complement  of  men  for  working  the  ship  and  her 
guns:  this  addition  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
number  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
seamen’s  wages.  An  immense  sum  is  of  course  spent  in 
fuel.  So  again  the  immense  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  has 
led  to  a  vast  extension  in  the  dockyards.  Between  1852  and 
1858  this  vote  alone  has  increased  120  per  cent  There  exist 
in  Her  Majesty’s  yards  forty-two  building  slips,  but  only  nine 
of  them  are  large  enough  for  modem  first-rates ;  there  are 
thirty-three  docks,  but  only  four  which  will  hold  the  largest 
ships,  and  to  these  five  others  are  now  being  added  at  a  great 
but  inevitable  outlay. 

Hence  it  arises  that  all  comparisons  between  the  naval 
strength  of  the  country  in  former  times,  when  for  example  we 
are  told  that  England  had  145  line-of-battle  ships  in  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  present  strength  of  the  navy,  are  extremely  falla¬ 
cious.  The  number  of  ships  of  the  line  is  doubtless  far  less,  but 
the  tonnage  is  greater,  the  armament  heavier,  the  crews  more 
numerous,  the  propelling  power  independent  of  the  winds,  and 
the  whole  structure  at  once  more  perfect  and  more  costly. 
A  modern  second  class  frigate,  with  her  present  armament  and 
gunnery,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disabling  a  three-decker 
such  as  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Nelson  commanded. 
For  example,  the  ‘  Ariadne,’  a  third  class  frigate  or  corvette, 
launched  at  Deptford  on  the  4th  of  June,  is  rated  at  2869  tons, 
new  admeasurement,  or  3201  tons  old  admeasurement,  being 
300  tons  larger  than  Lord  Nelson's  ship  ‘  Victory.'  This  vessel 
mounts  only  26  guns,  but  they  are  all  68  or  94-pounders ;  and 
though  she  is  classed  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank  of  the  fleet, 
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she  is  a  more  powerful  ship  of  war  than  the  three-deckers  of 
the  last  century.  *  Everything  in  the  fleet  has  grown  bigger 
and  more  expensive.  Hence  the  sums  spent  upon  the  Navy 
are  larger  than  ever  were  spent  before,  though  the  result  is  a 
fleet  numerically  weaker ;  and  the  margin  remaining  for  the 
construction  of  new  ships  and  the  improvement  of  the  dockyards 
will  he  even  less  than  it  was  when  we  had  a  much  larger  fleet 
in  our  harbours,  consisting  of  less  powerful  and  costly  vessels. 

But  the  augmentation  does  not  stop  within  the  limits  of  the 
estimates  laid  before  Parliament  in  February  last  Since  then 
a  bounty  has  been  issued  by  royal  proclamation  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  10,000  seamen  to  the  fleet,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  seamen  involves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  and  officers  on  full  pay,  and  in  the  expense  of 
almost  every  branch  of  the  service. 

‘  Every  additional  ship  brought  into  commission  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  which  increases  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  Navy,  may  be 
taken  as  entailing  an  annual  charge  varying  from  eight  and  a  quarter 
to  nine  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  on  its  original  cost,  wliich  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  stores  and  wages  of  artificers  for  main¬ 
taining  it,  thereby  rendering  necessary  botli  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  stores  and  number  of  artificers. 

*  It  is  stated  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  on  an  average,  the  hull  of  each  ship  requires  a  complete  and 
expensive  repair  ;  that  the  duration  of  a  ship  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  thirty  years ;  that  during  the  last  ten  years  thirty-five 
ships  of  the  line  and  forty-six  frigates  have  been  removed  from  tlie 
effective  list  of  the  Navy;  and  that  on  an  average  three  line-of-battle 


*  Thus  it  appears,  from  the  Abstract  of  the  Navy  for  1792,  that 
Great  Britain  had  then  but  one  ship  of  120  guns  (chiefly  24-pounder8) 
and  of  2774  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the  ‘  Emerald,’  a  modern  50  gun 
frigate,  is  2915  tons  ;  that  of  the  ‘  Mersey,’  40  guns,  is  3733.  The 
old  seventy-fours,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
line-of-battle  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  not  much 
superior  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  to  modern  ships  of  twenty-one 
guns,  and  they  were  inferior  to  such  a  frigate  as  the  ‘  Diadem  ’  of 
32  guns.  The  year  1809  is  quoted  as  that  in  which  the  British 
Navy  put  forth  its  greatest  strength.  The  number  of  men  borne  on 
the  books  was  140,000,  and  the  Navy  List  contained  984  cruisers  and 
77  troop  and  harlmur  vessels.  Yet  the  tonnage  of  the  fleet  in  1858 
is  greater  by  50,000  tons  than  that  of  the  fleet  in  1809.  Again,  the 
number  of  guns  of  ships  afloat  in  1809  was  (nominally)  double  what 
'it  is  now.  But  the  average  weight  of  eacii  shot  was  16^  lb.  then,  it 
is  38  lb.  now.  See  Mr.  Peregal’s  statement,  ‘  Manning  Navy  Evi- 
‘  dence,’  p.  347. 
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ships  ought  to  be  produced  every  year  merely  to  maintain  the  Navy 
on  a  proper  footing  as  respects  line-of-battle  ships. 

‘  The  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  states  that  the  present  force  in  the 
dockyards  *,  which  comprises  4000  sliipwrigbts  and  apprentices,  is 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  build  three  line-of-battle  ships,  three 
frigates,  and  six  sloops  per  annum,  besides  executing  the  necessary 
repairs  to  all  the  ships  in  the  Navy. 

‘  If,  therefore,  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be 
maintained,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  large  force  of  artificers, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  materials,  &c.,  must  be  kept  up  in  our 
dockyards.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  body  consists,  during  the  present 
year,  of  no  less  than  16,334  persons,  including  1,279  convicts ;  and 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  steam  factories  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1046  in  1852,  to  2361  in  the  present  year.’  {^Report,  p.  10.) 

By  the  same  rule  the  expenditure  for  marine  engines,  which 
did  not  exceed  100,000/.  in  1851,  has  amounted  to  3,423,021/. 
in  the  last  six  years,  or  570,503/.  a  year.  Twenty-four  millions 
sterling  have  been  spent  between  1852  and  1858  in  labour, 
stores,  and  materials  of  building,  altering,  and  repairing  ships. 

What  tlien  is  the  result  ?  A  result  not  inconsiderable  in 
itself,  if  the  improved  character  of  the  vessels  be  taken  into 
account,  and  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  time  of  peace,  or  as  long  as  no  formidable  maritime 
rival  exists  upon  the  seas ;  but  a  result  far  below  what  the 
safety  of  the  country  demands  from  the  moment  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  disturbed  and  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  at 
least  two  maritime  Powers  of  the  first  order.  Before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  this,  the  political  part  of  the  question,  let  us 
complete  the  survey  of  our  actual  strength. 

‘  In  the  year  1852,  the  Navy  possessed  horse-power  to  the  extent 
of  44,482  ;  in  tho  last  six  years  it  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
amounting  now  to  99,512  ;  the  number  of  steam-ships  and  vessels 
has  increased  from  177  in  1852  to  464  in  1858  ;  the  tonnage  from 
182,562  to  457,881  ;  the  guns  from  3045  to  8246.’  {^Report,  p.  12.) 

In  1858  England  possessed,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  29  line-of-battle  ships  (screw  steamers) 
completed,  11  more  in  course  of  preparation,  and  10  more 
building,  block  ships  9 1,  and  frigates  34 ;  with  the  addition  of 


*  The  force  has  since  been  augmented  by  nearly  1400  men. 

On  these  block-ships  considerable  reliance  was  at  one  time 
placed,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were  even  employed  in  the  Baltic ; 
but  Sir  John  Pakington  declared  in  his  speech  last  February,  that 
they  are  good  for  nothing  as  sea-going  men  of  war  ;  useful  perhaps 
as  floating  batteries,  but  several  of  them  rotten,  and  all  nearly  worn 
‘  out.’ 
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corvettes,  gun-boats  (162),  troop-ships,  &c.,  the  whole  Navy 
comprised  464  steam  ships  and  vessels,  carrying  8,246  guns, 
with  a  nominal  horse-power  of  105,962,  and  a  tonnage  of 
457,881.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  same 
Report,  England  possessed,  in  1858,  35  sailing  line-of-battle 
ships,  70  frigates,  and  about  190  sailing  vessels  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Of  these  line-of-battle  shii>s,  6  are  forthwith  to 
be  converted  into  screw  vessels,  and  some  others  to  be  cut  down 
to  frigates ;  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  one  third  of 
them  are  really  sea-going  ships. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  material  resources  of  the 
Navy  is,  however,  fallacious  rather  than  instructive,  unless  it  be 
considered,  first,  in’  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  both  in  peace  and  in  war ;  secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
naval  forces  of  other  maritime  Powers ;  and  thirdly,  to  our  own 
administrative  means  of  sending  fleets  to  sea  with  despatch 
and  efficiency.  To  these  three  points  we  shall  successively 
direct  our  attention. 

I.  The  vast  extent  of  the  colonial  empire  of  this  country, 
the  multiplicity  of  our  commercial  interests,  which  embrace 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  naval  force  on  different  stations,  where  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  distinct  maritime  Powers,  make  at  all 
times  very  large  demands  on  our  peace  establishment.  The 
East  India  station  includes  the  Chinese  Seas  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  where  an  imposing  British  force  will  long  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cause  our  treaties  with  China  and  Japan  to  be 
respected,  and  to  afford  protection  from  piracy  to  British  com¬ 
merce  in  the  furthest  East  and  to  the  consignments  of  gold 
from  Australia.  The  Russian  naval  establishments  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour,  in  Mongolia,  have  now  assumed  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  In  August,  1858,  the  Russian  squadron 
in  the  Eastern  seas  was  reinforced  by  ten  newly  constructed 
vessels,  and  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  that  Power,  the 
Russian  cruisers  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  fortified  arsenal 
as  their  base  of  ojierations  against  the  whole  trade  of  this 
country  in  the  Chinese  Seas  and  the  South  Pacific.  The 
ability  shown  by  the  Russian  commanders  in  the  last  war  proves 
that  they  are  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  these  waters  than 
the  officers  of  the  British  Navy ;  yet  our  commercial  interests 
there  are  enormous.  The  late  war  with  China  had,  of  course, 
augmented  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  in  1858  no  less  than 
sixty-eight  British  vessels  of  war,  manned  by  upwards  of 
10,000  men,  were  employed  in  the  East.  This  squadron  has 
since  been  reduced  by  about  one  half.  The  squadron  on  the 
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west  coast  of  Africa,  though  chiefly  composed  of  small  vessels, 
demands  nearly  2000  seamen.  On  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  stations  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  maritime 
people  of  the  same  race  and  temper  as  ourselves.  Questions  of 
considerable  difficulty  frequently  arise  between  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
unwise  to  reduce  the  British  naval  forces  in  the  West  below  an 
average  of  twenty  ships,  manned  by  about  3500  men.  In  the 
Pacific  similar  wants  are  felt,  and  our  fleet  consisted  in  1858  of 
twelve  vessels,  manned  by  nearly  3000  men,  part  of  which 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Frazer  River.  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  including  the  East 
coast  of  Africa,  requires  a  moderate  squadron,  and  so  do 
the  Brazils ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  British 
fleet  was  reduced  last  year  to  only  four  ships  of  the  line, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  should  allow  it  to  remain  on  a  footing 
of  permanent  inferiority  to  that  of  France.  The  Mediterranean 
fleet  has  been  raised  since  April  to  12  ships  of  the  line,  and  in 
all  to  about  32  vessels. 

These  stations  in  1858,  and  at  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
absorbed  no  less  than  139  of  our  ships  in  commission,  and 
21,948  of  our  seamen  and  marines,  or  very  nearly  half  the 
available  force  of  the  Navy.  It  may  at  once  be  inferred 
how  small  the  proportion  of  vessels  and  of  men  is,  in  com¬ 
parison,  who  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Channel  squadron 
and  for  home  service.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hosti¬ 
lities  in  Italy,  the  whole  Channel  squadron  consisted  of 
only  eight  line-of-battle  ships  (four  of  which  were  in  the 
Mediterranean)  and  two  frigates  —  a  squadron,  as  the  First 
Lord  remarked,  too  weak  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  the 
country.  If  war  were  unhappily  to  break  out  between  this 
country  and  any  great  maritime  Power,  'this  source  of  em¬ 
barrassment  from  the  foreign  stations  would  be  augmented. 
The  Admiralty  would  be  expected  to  afford  protection  to  British 
commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Convoys  must  be  escorted; 
a  strict  watch  must  be  ke])t  for  privateers;  treasure  must  be 
sent  home  in  armed  vessels ;  blockades  must  be  established ; 
and  should  the  Mediterranean  become  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
or  our  communications  with  the  East  be  threatened,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  us 
in  that  sea,  for  the  utility  and  even  the  defence  of  our  Medi¬ 
terranean  fortresses  depend  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  we 
are  at  all  times  masters  of  the  communication  between  them 
and  the  mother  country.  Measures  have  long  been  taken  by 
the  French  Government,  under  various  pretences,  to  prepare 
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Egypt  for  the  chance  of  a  coup-de-main,  and  the  only  effectual 
check  on  that  design  is  the  force  we  may  have  in  Malta 
harbour. 

Such  are  the  duties  which  the  British  Navy  is  or  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  quite  irrespective  of  that  which  is  the 
most  essential  of  all  its  functions,  namely,  the  defence  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  supremacy  in  the 
narrow  seas ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  charges  thns  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to  ourselves.  No 
other  State  has  large  naval  stations  to  maintain  at  a  vast  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  own  coasts  and  arsenals.  France  has  two  fleets, 
but  both  of  them  are  within  reach  of  her  Atlantic  or  of  her 
Mediterranean  ports ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
this  concentration  would  be  of  extreme  advantage  to  her.  The 
normal  condition  of  the  British  naval  forces  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  extraordinary  dispersion,  with  no  reference  to  any  com¬ 
bined  strategical  object;  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  these 
distant  squadrons,  the  home  station  is  frequently,  we  might 
almost  say  habitually,  left  in  a  defenceless  and  exposed  con¬ 
dition,  totally  inconsistent  with  common  prudence. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  show  what  are  the  maritime  forces  of 
other  States,  for  the  most  part  within  reach  of  our  own  coasts, 
which  might  in  certain  events  be  directed  against  us.  We  are 
pursuing  this  inquiry  without  the  slightest  appeal  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  our  readers,  and  without  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  politics  abroad  ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  relating 
the  facts  in  the  dry  but  accurate  language  of  the  official  Com¬ 
mittee  :  — 

‘At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  England  pos¬ 
sessed  145  sail  of  the  line,  France  77.  These  comparative  numbers 
were  reduced  in  1850  to  86  England,  and  45  France. 

‘  At  this  latter  period,  the  effective  strength  of  the  two  navies  in 
line-of-battle  ships  exclusively,  and  almost  exclusively  in  frigates, 
consisted  of  sailing-vessels ;  but  the  French,  having  subseqitently  , 
decided  on,  and  nearly  carried  out,  the  conversion  of  all  their  sailing- 
ships  that  were  lit  for  it  into  .steam -siiips,  as  sailing-ships  could  not 
be  opposed  to  steam-ships  with  any  chance  of  success,  the  latter 
must  now  be  considered  as  the  only  ships  really  effective  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  war,  and  the  following  is  at  present  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  navies  in  steam  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  including 
ships  building  and  converting  *  : 


*  Since  the  date  of  this  Report  the  number  of  Briti^h  line-of-battle 
ships  complete  has  been  raised  to  37,  but  the  number  of  French  line- 
of-battle  ships  has  increased  also. 
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EngUih 

French 

Llne.4»f- 

battle 

Liiie>of- 

battle 

Engliih  Frigatea. 

French  Frigates.  ! 

Ships. 

Ships. 

1 

Complete,  Hull,  and 
Machinery 

29 

29 

rScrew  :i7l  2g 
i  Paddle 

f  Screw  15  1  - .  1 
1  Paddle  19  1'* 

Receiving  Engines 

A 

2 

-  -  -  2 

-  3 

Converting 

7 

4 

.  0 

-  1 

Building  -  -  - 

10 

5 

-  6 

-  8 

Total 

50 

40 

-  34 

-  46 

‘It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  England  and 
France  have  at  present  precisely  the  same  number  of  steam  line-of- 
hattle  ships  complete;  that  France  has  eight  more  steam  frigates 
complete ;  tliat,  on  the  completion  of  the  ships  now  in  progress, 
England  will  have  ten  steam  line-of-battle  ships  more  than  France, 
and  France  twelve  steam-frigates  more  than  England.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  ten  English  ships  building,  three 
are  three-deckers,  of  which  class  the  French  are  not  building  any. 
France  will  also  have  four  iron-sided  ships,  with  engines  of  800  or 
900  horse-power. 

‘  It  is  stated  that  these  iron-sided  ships,  of  which  two  are  more 
than  half  completed,  will  be  substituted  for  line-of-battle  ships ;  their 
timbers  are  of  the  scantling  of  a  three-decker;  they  are  to  have 
thirty-six  heavy  guns,  most  of  them  rifled  oO-pounders,  which  will 
throw  an  80  lb.  hollow  percussion  shot ;  they  will  be  cased  with 
iron ;  and  so  convinced  do  naval  men  seem  to  be  in  France  of  the 
irresistible  qualities  of  these  ships,  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  no 
more  ships  of  the  line  will  be  laid  down,  and  that  in  ten  years  that 
class  of  vessels  will  have  become  obsolete. 

‘  In  addition  to  the  fifty  steam  line-of-battle  ships  (English)  above 
enumerated  as  “  built,”  “  building,”  and  “  converting,”  there  are  six 
sailing  line-of-battle  ships  proposed  to  be  converted  into  steam-ships. 
These  six  would  raise  the  number  of  English  screw-ships  of  the  line 
to  fifty-six ;  and  if  the  estimates  fur  artificers,  and  the  purchase  of 
ship-building  materials,  as  proposed  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
be  assented  to,  the  whole  could  be  completed  by  the  year  1861.  At 
the  present  rate  and  mode  of  expenditure  in  the  dockyards,  it  is 
estimated  that  forty-three  only  would  be  ready  by  1861,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  scheme  of  work,  the  French  would  then  possess 
forty  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  four  iron-sided  ships.  With  the 
existing  establishment  of  shipwrights  and  scheme  of  work,  the  number 
of  our  screw  line-of-battle  ships  could  not  be ‘raised  to  fifty-six  before 
the  year  1863,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  the  interval  between 
1861  and  1863,  still  further  additions  will  have  been  made  to  the 
French  steam  navy. 

‘  It  was  calculated  last  year,  by  the  commission  of  naval  officers 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  revise  the  organisation  of  the  navy, 
that  the  French  would  have,  by  the  year  1860,  a  steam  fleet  which. 
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with  a  proportion  of  large  transports,  would  enable  them  to  carry  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  with  all  its  horses,  provisions,  and  materials  for 
one  month ;  and  that  they  may  have  ready  by  1860,  forty  steam  line- 
of-battle  ships,  six  iron-plated  frigates,  thirty  screw  frigates,  nineteen 
paddle-wheel  frigates,  and  twenty-six  steam  transports.’  {Report, 
p.  9.) 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  compare  in  a  tabular  form  the 
relative  strength  of  the  British  and  French  navies  in  1852  and 
in  1853,  and  this  statement  is  condensed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  :  — 

‘France,  since  1852,  has  increased  her  steam  line-of-battle  ships 
from  2  to  40,  of  which  there  are  5  building  and  4  converting,  and 
this  has  been  effected  by  the  conversion  of  26  sailing-ships,  and  the 
building  of  14  screw-ships.* 

‘  England,  in  the  same  time,  has  increased  her  line-of-battle  screw- 
steamers  from  17  to  50,  of  w'hich  there  are  10  building  and  7  con¬ 
verting.  This  has  been  effected  by  the  conversion  of  27  sailing-ships, 
and  the  building  of  23  screw-ships. 

‘  The  addition,  therefore,  to  the  French  navy  in  steam  line-of- 
battle  ships,  complete,  building,  and  converting,  is  38,  and  of  Eng¬ 
land,  33,  since  1852. 

‘  The  steam  frigates  of  France,  screw  and  paddle,  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  21  to  46;  and  England  has  increased  her  steam  frigates, 
screw  and  paddle,  from  22  to  34,  and  her  block-ships  of  60  guns  each 
from  4  to  9. 

‘  It  is  necessary  that  w'e  should  notice  this  superiority  in  steam 
frigates  on  the  part  of  France  over  Great  Britain,  which,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  might  form  a  serious  detriment  to  this  country, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  interruption  of  commerce. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  steam  corvettes  and  sloops,  which, 
in  1852,  were  31,  are  now  only  22  ;  while  those  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  in  1852,  were  59,  are  now,  including  7  vessels  since  reduced 
from  frigates  to  sloops,  82 ;  our  screw  floating  batteries  are  8,  as 
against  5  French ;  our  screw  gun-vessels  and  other  small  vessels  are 
53,  whereas  the  French  have  93  ;  our  screw  gun-boats  are  162,  and 
those  of  France  28 ;  and  the  whole  steam  navy  of  Great  Britain  now 
amounts  to  464  vessels,  while  that  of  France  numbers  264.’  {Report, 

p.  10.) 

These  figures  establish  beyond  ’  the  possibility  of  doubt  the 
fact  of  most  momentous  consequence  to  every  Englishman : 


*  The  French  Naval  Almanac  having  ceased  to  publish  the  names 
of  vessels,  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  these  ships ;  but  Lord  Derby’s 
Commission  does  not  seem  aware  that  several  of  them  are  old  ships, 
with  a  small  auxiliary  steam  power,  rendering  them  not  more 
effective  than  our  block-ship.**,  which  we  have  ceased  to  count. 
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that,  in  December  last,  the  resources  of  the  French  navy, 
in  ships  of  the  most  important  classes  adapted  to  modem  war¬ 
fare,  were  equal  to  those  of  England,  the  disparity  of  numbers 
being  chiefly  in  gun-boats.  We  shall  presently  show  that  in 
other  respects,  as  to  her  means  of  manning  these  ships,  and  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  fleet,  there  b  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  resources  of  France  are,  if  not  actually 
greater  than  our  own,  certainly  more  available  in  an  emergency : 
but  the  comparison  of  the  ships  is  not  yet  complete.  It  appears 
that,  if  the  whole  British  navy  were  adequately  manned  and 
stationed  in  two  grand  divisions,  the  one  occupying  the  stra¬ 
tegical  position  of  our  Channel  fleet  between  Gibraltar  and 
Plymouth,  the  other  in  Malta  harbour,  we  should  then  be  able 
to  oppose  ship  for  ship  the  naval  forces  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  F rcnch  has  it  in  his  power  to  concentrate  at  a  very  short  notice 
at  his  two  great  naval  positions  of  Cherbourg  and  Toulon — and 
no  more.  But  we  have  already  shown  tliat  a  considerable 
deduction  must  be  made  on  our  side  for  the  ships  indispensably 
required  on  the  American  and  Indian  stations.  In  reality, 
therefore,  our  numerical  position  is  one  of  absolute  inferiority 
in  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  this  inferiority  is  augmented  by  the 
faet  that,  whilst  the  French  boast,  and  we  believe  with  truth,, 
that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  man  every  vessel  in  their 
dockyards  with  seamen  and  marine  infantry,  who  have  already 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  vessels  of  war,  weeks,  and  possibly 
months,  must  elapse  before  the  complement  of  men  could  be 
obtained  for  our  fleet;  and,  even  if  they  were  obtained,  the 
ships  must  be  sent  to  sea,  and  possibly  into  action,  with  raw 
and  undisciplined  crews. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  essay  ‘  on  the  Naval  Position  and  Policy  of  Great  Britain,’ 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  on  Manning  the  Navy, 
last  autum^l  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  example, 
but  it  is  one  of  demonstrative  authority.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
has,  we  think,  rendered  an  eminent  service  to  the  country  by 
causing  the  ‘  History  of  the  Baltic  Campaign  of  1854  ’  to  be 
published ;  and  although  we  regret  the  personalities  he  has 
allowed  to  be  mixed  up  with  his  narrative,  the  book  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  would  see  the  abuses 
of  our  naval  administration  reformed.  Hostilities  between  this 
country  and  Russia  had  been  impending  for  more  than  six 
months,  before  they  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1854.  The 
Admiralty  had  a  whole  winter  to  prepare  for  the  Baltic  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  obviously  about  to  open  when  that  sea  was 
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clear  of  ice.  Yet  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  the  11th  of  March,  his  fleet  consisted  of  only  four 
screw  line-of-battle  ships,  four  block-ships,  four  frigates,  and 
three  paddle  steamers.  But  small  as  this  squadron  was,  which 
but  for  the  state  of  the  ice  might  have  had  to  encounter  the 
whole  northern  fleet  of  Russia,  it  had  been  got  together  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  three  or  four 
ordinary  guard-ships  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  coast  and 
maritime  arsenals  of  England. 

‘  Though  few  in  point  of  numbers,  never,  perhaps,  had  finer  ships 
left  our  shores ;  yet  never  before  had  a  squadron  sailed  so  deplorably 
manned.  The  subsequent  testimony  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  on  this  point  was,  unhappily,  as  true  as  significant :  “  Jf  you 
'•'find  300  able  seamen  on  board  each  ship,  I  shall  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised."  Nor  was  the  following  from  the  same  source  more  satis¬ 
factory  :  “  The  Emperor  of  Russia  should  try  his  strength  with  you 
“  while  he  musters  double  your  numbers,  and  your  hands  are  so 
“  miserably  raw.”  This  description  of  the  squadron  by  those  who 
manned  it,  an  frankly  recorded  as  it  was  true,  was  by  Admiral 
Berkeley.’  {Baltic  Campaign,  p.  19.) 


Sir  John  Pakington  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
February  that  many  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  Navy  recently 
commissioned,  had  remained  in  harbour  four  and  even  six  months 
before  they  completed  their  crews :  thus  the  ‘  Renown  ’  was 
detained  172  days  for  this  purpose,  and  the  ‘  Marlborough  ’  129 
days,  —  this  delay  causing  of  course  an  enormous  expense  and 
the  inefficiency  of  the  ships.  To  meet  this  evil  the  Admiralty 
resorted  in  May  last  to  the  very  questionable  expedient  of  a 
bounty  by  Her  Majesty’s  Proclamation  ;  but  though  the  bounty 
was  high,  able  seamen  have  come  in  but  slowly,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  overcome.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Queen’s 
Proclamation,  the  French  Government  instantly,  but  silently, 
called  out  an  additional  levy  of  10,000  seamen,  who  joined 
their  ships  in  a  fortnight. 

Six  years  ago  we  took  occasion  to  review  with  considerable 
detail  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  (Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  240.) 
the  results  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
French  navy,  which  bad  been  np|K>inted  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1849.  We  showed  from  that  most  remarkable 
volume  what  the  condition  of  the  French  navy  then  was,  and 
what  it  was  intended  to  become.  We  stated  that  at  that  time 
the  materiel  of  the  British  Navy  was  superior  in  the  proix)rtion 
of  2  or  3  to  1  to  that  of  France,  for  France  possessed  only  27 
line-of-bat  tie-ships  afloat,  one-half  of  which  had  ceased  to  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  war;  and  in  the  whole  French 
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navy  only  three  line-of- battle  ships  and  one  frigate  had  screw  or 
auxiliary  propellers.  In  almost  all  other  respects,  with  the 
exception  of  the  superior  organisation  of  the  personnel  in 
France,  the  comparison  was  equally  unfavourable  to  that 
country.  But  we  confess  that  we  considerably  underrated  in 
1853  the  energy  and  resolution  with  which  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  since  applied  itself  to  remedy  these  dehciences  ;  and 
with  the  evidence  then  before  us  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  resources  of  the  French  dockyards,  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  that  six  years  (two  of  which  were  years 
of  war)  should  have  sufficed  for  the  Minister  of  Marine  to 
realise  the  astonishing  results  which  we  have  just  laid  before 
our  readers  on  official  authority.  No  doubt  the  will  of  an 
absolute  government,  and  an  uncontrolled  expenditure,  have 
largely  contributed  to  this  result ;  yet  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  financial  returns  annexed  to  the  Keport  just  laid 
before  our  own  Parliament,  the  augmentation  in  the  French 
naval  estimates  is  less  than  the  augmentation  in  our  own,  and 
the  amount  for  the  present  year,  irrespective  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenses  which  have  subsequently  arisen  from  the  war,  is 
about  five  millions  sterling  to  our  ten  millions.  But  as  England  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  ships  in  commission,  the 
balance  applicable  to  the  construction  of  new  ships  is  smaller  in 
this  country  than  in  France.  Nor  do  the  designs  of  the  French 
Government  stop  at  the  point  they  have  already  reached :  — 

‘  According  to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  prefixed  to  the 
French  Navy  Estimates  for  1859,  it  appears  that  it  is  intended  to 
raise  the  French  steam  navy  to  150  vessels  of  war  of  various  classes, 
built  after  the  best  models,  with  engines  of  full  power,  in  addition  to 
72  steam  transports,  and  to  complete  the  building,  in  the  several 
military  ports,  of  the  dry  docks  and  factories  indispensable  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  steam  fleet.  The  expense  of  these 
works  is  to  be  spread  over  the  period  from  1859  to  1871. 

‘  The  money  to  be  appropriated  to  these  works  is  also  stated  in  the 
Minister’s  report.  He  proposes  that  the  annual  grants  for  labour, 
materials,  armament,  new  works  and  repairs,  up  to  the  year  1871, 
shall  be  raised  to  the  sum  of  2,600,000/.;  he  estimates  that  1,920,000/. 
of  this  sum  will  be  absorbed  in  the  “annual  consumption  of  the  steam 
“  navy,  works  of  maintenance,  and  the  renewal  of  existing  materials,” 
leaving  the  annual  average  sum  of  680,000/.  for  the  increase  of  the 
fleet  and  the  extension  of  the  naval  establishments.  The  sum  which 
France  intends  to  devote  to  the  latter  purposes  up  to  1871,  when  the 
fleet  will  have  reached  the  limit  of  its  proposed  extension,  amounts 
therefore  to  8,840,000/. 

‘  The  proposed  annual  grant  of  2,600,000/.  would  amount,  in 
thirteen  years,  to  33,800,000/.  Maintenance  and  renewal  will  absorb 
nearly  three-fourths  of  this  sum,  leaving  the  above  sum  of  8,840,000/., 
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or  rather  more  than  one-fourth,  to  be  devoted  to  the  increase  of  her 
strength  in  ships  and  naval  establishments.’  (^Report,  p.  13.) 

These  are  facts  on  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
comment.  They  tell  their  own  story,  and  it  is  a  story  of  no 
light  significance  to  England.  Doubts  may  well  be  enter¬ 
tained  whether  the  large  sums  annually  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  support  of  the  Navy  have  always  been  judiciously 
applied  ;  whether  our  dockyard  administration  does  not  demand 
great  reforms ;  and  whether  the  country  has  really  got  all  it 
ought  to  have  for  its  money.*  These  are  matters  of  detail  into 
which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  deficiency  be 
known.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  ‘  Naval  Peer  ’ :  — 

‘  What  can  concern  Englishmen  more  than  to  know,  and  that  upon 
the  very  highest  official  authority,  that  France  can  at  any  time 
occupy  the  British  Channel  w'ith  far  greater  force  than  England  can 
oppose  to  it  ? 

‘  It  is  worth  mentioning  here,  that  about  the  time  when  an  English 
Minister  was  making  his  statement  of  our  invulnerability,  a  French 
naval  officer  was  upon  a  mission  to  this  country  which  brought  him 
into  contact  with  an  English  officer  peculiarly  and  officially  conver¬ 
sant  with  our  maritime  population.  The  Frenchman,  referring  to 
the  immense  number  of  our  merchant  seamen,  observed  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  they  were  not,  as  in  France,  available  for  manning  our  ships  of 
war.  This  was  admitted  by  the  British  officer,  who  qualified  the 
admission  by  saying,  that  although  we  could  not  get  men  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  war,  yet  we  should  after  a  time ;  and  that  of  course  it 
would  always  be  our  policy  to  prevent  any  other  Power  obtaining 
command  of  the  Channel.  “  Obtaining  command  of  the  Channel  1” 
said  the  French  officer  ;  “France  could  do  so  at  any  time,  under  her 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  gross  abuses  and  ex¬ 
travagance  which  have  come  to  light  from  time  to  time  in  the  dock¬ 
yards.  Thus,  in  1846  Lord  Dundonald  was  allowed  to  build  a  vessel 
of  peculiar  construction,  with  peculiar  engines.  The  vessel  cost 
34,355/.,  and  the  engines  and  filers  (of  200  horse-power)  29,392/. 
A  further  sum  of  50^/.  was  laid  out  upon  her  at  Woolwich  in  1854, 
but  she  was  utterly  useless,  and  was  sold  in  1856,  hull,  engines,  and 
aU,  for  3300/. 

The  engines  of  the  ‘  Retribution  ’  were  first  class  paddle  engines 
by  Maudslay  and  Field,  they  cost  41,170/.;  being  found  to  be  too 
large  and  powerful  for  the  vessel,  they  were  taken  out  of  her  and 
eventually  broken  up,  the  old  iron  fetching  about  2000/.  These  facts 
are  published  by  the  *  Commission  on  Marine  Engines.’  It  is  fair  to 
add,  that  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  such  grave  errors 
being  repeated,  and  we  are  confident  the  present  excellent  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy  has  done  all  he  can  to  prevent  them. 
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“  present  arrangements,  or,  rather,  has  command  of  the  Channel  at 
“  this  moment.”  ’ 

‘  1.  In  efficient  ships,  France  nearly  equals  us,  our  force  being  (of 
the  line)  forty-two  to  their  forty. 

'  2.  In  the  power  of  manning  those  ships  for  any  sudden  emergency, 
France  greatly  surpasses  us. 

‘3.  And  for  equipping  her  ships,  France  possesses,  in  Sir  C. 
Wood’s  w'ords,  infinitely  greater  facilities. 

‘  But  if  the  means  be  yet  undiscovered  (or  at  least  unapplied)  by 
which  naval  England  can  hope  to  meet  a  sudden  naval  emergency  as 
well  as  France,  we  at  all  events  know  that  they  exist.  There  are  the 
seamen,  and  there  are  the  ships;  to  bring  them  together  when 
wanted  has  not  surpassed  the  administrative  ability  of  France  or 
Russia,  and,  unquestionably,  if  the  problem  be  not  solved  in  England 
before  this  country  is  aroused  by  some  signal  disaster,  it  will  be 
solved  after  the  evil  day.’  {Naval  Position,  tfc.,  pp.  ix.  and  6.) 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  vast  naval  preparations  have 
been  hurried  on  with  this  extraordinary  activity  by  the  remark¬ 
able  man  who  wields  the  whole  power  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  directs  it  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  secret  policy  —  when 
it  is  remembered  that  within  the  same  period  the  defences  and 
basins  of  Cherbourg  have  been  terminated,  and  the  naval 
arsenals  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  placed  in  easy  communica¬ 
tion  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a  complete  system  of 
railroads  —  when  it  is  added  to  this  that  France  combines  the 
resources  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies  in  Europe,  with 
a  fleet  equal  to  our  own  in  ships,  and  superior  in  facility  of 
equipping  them,  by  means  of  which  she  threw  in  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  this  spring  90,000  men  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  position  of  this  country,  in  presence  of 
so  formidable  a  neighbour,  is  altogether  novel,  and  that  we 
should  soon  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation  if  we  relied  on  his  for¬ 
bearance  rather  than  on  our  own  resources.  On  the  31st  of 
December  last  who  dreamed  of  war  between  France  and 
Austria?  On  the  following  day  the  warning  struck,  and  a 
war  has  begun  for  which  history  and  posterity  will  seek  in  vain 
for  any  cause  beyond  the  will  of  him  who  was  the  author  of 
it.  The  same  Power  might  with  equal  facility  have  directed 
the  blow  against  this  country.  When  this  is  the  attitude  and 
the  character  of  our  nearest  neighbour,  it  would  be  madness  to 
delay  putting  forth  our  powers  of  defence.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  country  can  ever  enjoy  that  peace  and 
security  which  our  social  and  commercial  interests  require  as 
long  as  there  are,  or  may  be,  superior  naval  forces  in  sight  of 
our  coasts.  The  maritime  ascendancy  of  England  does  not 
mean  that  this  country  claims  to  exercise  any  supremacy  over 
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the  seas,  or  any  rights  which  are  not  fully  shared  by  every  ' 
other  flag  in  the  world.  It  means  simply  that  the  waters  which 
encircle  our  islands  shall  be  inviolably  secure,  and  that  the 
commerce  of  England  shall  bear  with  it  the  protection  of  her 
flag  wherever  it  may  go.  If  these  two  conditions  were  lost, 
or  even  interrupted,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  little  else  would 
be  left  to  us  to  contend  for.  Other  States  may  possess  a 
navy  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  influence  or  ambition,  but 
here  the  Navy  is  the  mainstay  of  our  national  existence.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  such  a  fleet  arrayed  in  the  i)orts  of  France, 
without  any  intelligible  cause,  as  the  British  Admiralty  can 
barely  meet  on  equal  terms,  we  descry  a  peril  to  which  this 
nation  has  long  been  unaccustomed.  The  great  actions  of  Howe, 
Jervis,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  from  1794  to  1805,  did,  in  fact, 
sweep  the  maritime  rivals  of  England  from  the  ocean.  The 
French  navy  w’as  powerless;  the  Spanish  navy,  its  confederate, 
was  annihilated.  Nor  did  the  governments  of  France,  from  1815 
to  1848,  think  it  ex|)edient  to  rouse  the  maritime  jealousy  of  this 
country.  The  condition  and  the  exploits  of  the  French  navy, 
under  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  were  highly  honourable 
to  their  flag ;  but  they  were  not  formidable  to  any  other 
countr)'.  It  is  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  aspect  of 
naval  affairs  in  France  has  changed,  and,  whether  it  be  to  his 
own  advantage  or  not,  the  Emperor  has  raised  up  the  most 
powerful  fleet  which  France  has  ]X)ssessed  since  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  or  rather  the  most  powerful  fleet  she  ever  possessed 
at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sole  object  such  an  armament 
can  have  in  view  is  the  possibility  of  assailing  or  overawing  the 
only  other  maritime  Power  which  is  in  a  condition  to  oppose  it. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here,  and  the  naval  armaments 
of  France,  though  larger  than  at  any  former  period,  are  not  the 
only  forces  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

If  we  look  to  the  great  principle  which  has,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  mainly  governed  the  policy  of  England  towards  the 
Continental  States,  and  which  has  justly  compelled  us  to  engage 
in  many  sanguinary  and  costly  wars,  we  think  it  may  be  reduced 
to  this  proposition  —  England  cannot,  consistently  with  her  own 
safety  and  independence,  endure  the  existence  of  a  maritime  co¬ 
alition  against  her ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  combination  of  the 
naval  forces  of  two  or  more  great  maritime  Powers  constitute 
a  danger  to  this  country,  which  all  English  statesmen  worthy  of 
the  name  have  sought  to  combat  and  prevent.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Dutch  were  a  great  maritime  Power,  and  our 
policy  was  directed  to  resist  the  combination  of  their  fleet  with 
that  of  France  —  an  object  which  was  attained  by  the  Revolu- 
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tion  of  1688,  and  the  formation  of  the  Great  Alliance.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Spain  was  a  great  maritime  Power,  the 
third  in  Europe,  and  the  principal  interest  of  this  country,  both 
in  the  W.ar  of  Succession,  and  in  the  resistance  of  Lord  Chatham 
to  the  Family  Compact  of  1761,  was  to  prevent  the  union  of  her 
fleets  to  those  of  France.  The  naval  power  of  Holland  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  off  Caniperdown,  where  Admiral  Duncan  defeated 
the  Dutch  fleet  on  its  way  to  join  the  French  at  Brest;  and  the 
same  year  (1797)  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  which  was  followed  by  its  total  destruction, 
in  1805,  at  Trafalgar.  The  stern  necessity  which  justified  these 
actions  —  as  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Government  to  justify 
the  attack  on  Copenljagen  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  —  arose 
certainly  out  of  no  hostility  between  this  country  and  the  Dutch, 
the  Spaniards  or  the  Danes,  as  independent  States  and  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  arose  out  of  the  certainty  that  their  naval  jwwer  was 
to  be  used  against  us  in  conjunction  with  that  of  France,  and  in 
subserviency  to  her  hostile  policy ;  for  England  was  not  more 
active  in  promoting  coalitions  against  France  by  hand  than 
France  was  in  promoting  coalitions  against  England  by  sea ; 
and  to  destroy  these  combinations  as  they  arose  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  safety  of  these  shores,  unless  we  had  been  able  and 
prepared  to  keep  afloat  a  naval  force  equal  to  tliat  of  all  the 
other  maritime  States,  which  is  obviously  impossible. 

The  times  are  changed.  Holland  and  Spain  have  ceased  to 
be  our  maritime  rivals,  and  their  naval  power  is  barely  sufficient 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  colonial  and  commercial  interests. 
But  the  same  considerations  which  formerly  applied  to  the  mari¬ 
time  relations  of  France  with  those  States,  now  apply  to  the 
position  she  has  assumed  in  Italy,  and  to  her  understanding 
with  Russia.  Should  the  Emperor  of  the  French  succeed  in  re¬ 
establishing  that  ascendancy  of  Frjince  over  Italy  which  be-, 
longed  to  the  first  Empire,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  obtain  for 
France  a  very  great  increase  of  maritime  power  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  this,  whether  the  Italian  States  are  actually 
incorporated  with  France,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  they 
become  united  to  her  by  close  tics  of  dependency.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  regular  seafaring  population  of  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  alone  amounts  to  32,000  men,  who,  under  the 
French  system,  would  be  all  liable  to  naval  service ;  and  as  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands  bear  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  internal  area  of  the  peninsula,  the  maritime  classes 
are  in  proportion  more  numerous  than  the  military  classes.  The 
Italians  are  in  fact  a  maritime  people,  which  the  French  are  not. 
The  most  glorious  days  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice  were  days 
VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIII.  C 
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of  maritime  enterprise  and  naval  warfare.  The  western  coast 
of  Italy  possesses  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Spezia  and  Naples ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  French  ascendancy  over  the  Italian 
States,  and  the  development  of  their  naval  resources  under  her 
guidance  and  protection,  wbuld  almost  double  the  strength  of 
France  as  a  Mediterranean  naval  Power;  that  is  to  say,  would 
enable  her  to  equip  and  man  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  in 
that  sea  as  easily  as  she  now  equips  and  mans  ten  sail  of  the. 
line  at  Toulon.  The  effect  on  this  country  would  be  that, 
unless  we  resign  ourselves  to  a  position  of  inferiority  (in  which 
case  we  had  better  have  no  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  at  all), 
we  should  have  to  maintain  there  a  force  very  much  larger  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  whilst  France  would  have  the  means  of 
detaching  a  larger  squadron  to  her  Atlantic  and  Channel  ports. 

The  force  of  this  observation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Russia,  having  lost  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  at  once  re¬ 
appeared  as  a  Mediterranean  naval  Power  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  harbour  of  Villa  Franca  from  Sardinia,  and  by  her  under¬ 
standing  with  the  })re8ent  belligerents,  who  are  ready,  of  course, 
to  place  their  harbours  at  her  di8|K>sal.  The  lesson  of  1 855  was 
a  severe  one,  but  it  has  not  been  lost  upon  Russia.  Her  navy, 
then  almost  entirely  consisting  of  sailing  ships,  has  undergone 
the  same  process  of  complete  renewal  in  which  England  and 
France  have  respectively  been  engaged.  We  are  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  complete  official  evidence  on  the  subject ;  but  whereas, 
in  1857,  Russia  had  but  seven  ships-of-the-line,  three  frigates 
and  twelve  corvettes  with  screw  propellers,  it  is  stated  that  her 
steam-line-of-battle  ships  now  amount  to  three  times  that 
number,  and  that  she,  like  France,  is  preparing  to  keep  forty 
of  these  vessels  afloat. 

A  maritime  coalition  of  these  two  Powere  might,  therefore, 
array  against  Great  Britain  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  for¬ 
midable  armament  she  has  ever  had  to  encounter  —  the  most 
powerful  in  itself,  and  the  most  powerful  in  relation  to  our 
means  of  resistance.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  these  steam- 
fleets  would  not  only  form  an  armada  equal  to  nearly  twice  our 
own,  but  that  the  introduction  of  steam  has  given  considerable 
advantages  to  military  Powers.  Armies  can  now  be  moved  far 
more  swiftly  and  easily  by  sea  than  by  land.  It  was  one  of 
Napolecm’s  aphorisms  that  England  overawed  Europe  by  means 
of  3U,000  trained  seamen,  and  his  difficulty  was  to  get  that 
number  of  French  sailors  to  cope  successfully  with  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  wind,  tide,  and  weather,  that  affect  a  sailing-fleet. 
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*  Bat  the  change  is  great,  from  ships  whose  life  and  breath  was 
the  sailor,  to  yon  great  floating  batteries  moved  bj  stokers,  and 
which  might  be —  nay,  in  Russia  will  often  be  —  manned  and  fought 
by  cavalry  soldiers.  For  remember,  that  exqept  for  the  work  of  the 
engine-room,  it  is  for  the  guns  the  crews  are  required ;  anJ  though 
we  all  know  that  sailors  are  {^referable  (or  all  the  varied  incidents  of 
the  sea,  they  no  longer  supply  the  motive  power,  and  their  value  in 
action  with  an  enemy  is  now  reduced  to  very  small  proportions. 
Now  this  opens  up  an  entirely  new  view  of  naval  affairs,  and  one 
which  it  would  be  most  perilous  to  neglect ;  for  although  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  country  will  despatch  a  fleet  to  a  distance 
without  good  crews  of  seamen,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  British  Channel 
might  be  crossed,  and  a  very  good  action  fought  by  a  fleet  manned 
with  artillerymen  only,  —  ay,  and  not  one  sailor  on  board  ! 

‘  Ask  the  most  competent  of  our  gunnery  oflScers  which  they  would 
prefer  commanding  in  action  —  “a  ship  manned  by  the  best  seamen 
“  not  trained  to  the  guns,  or  a  ship  manned  by  good  artillerymen, 

“  such  as  our  marine  artillery,  for  instance  ?  ”  Their  answer  will 
unquestionably  be  in  favour  of  the  artillerymen,  supposing  them 
either  to  have  smooth  water,  or  the  brief  practice  necessary  to  subdue 
sea-sickness,  and  acquire  a  balance  at  sea. 

‘  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  events  move  in  cycles :  and  here  we 
have  again  a  glimpse  of  days  when,  as  of  yore,  soldiers  will  fight  at 
sea  as  on  land,  and  the  sailors’  post  of  those  days  will  be  taken  by 
the  stokers  of  the  present.*  {Naval  Position,  p.  47.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  the  political 
considerations  which  these  facts  may  naturally  suggest,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  face  of  the  events  now  passing  in  Europe ;  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that,  if  under  the  shelter  of  any 
secret  arrangement  or  for  any  undefined  object,  an  attempt 
were  made  to  overawe  this  country  by  a  combination  of  naval 
forces  superior  to  our  own,  the  British  Government  would  be 
compelled,  not  only  by  our  traditional  policy,  but  by  our  mani¬ 
fest  danger,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  the  Empire  to 
destroy  a  conjunction  so  menacing  to  the  independence  of 
England  and  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  armaments  of  this  nature,  costing  as  they  do  the  revenue 
of  a  kingdom,  and  imposing  great  burdens  on  the  people  of  this 
and  other  countries,  are  an  intolerable  evil,  and  are  wholly  in- 
eonsistent  with  that  system  of  peace  under  which  it  is  our  wish 
to  live.  They  are  essentially  offensive  armaments,  and  it  Ls  im¬ 
possible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  are  maintained  in  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  to  this  country,  and  that  a  mere  accident,  or  the 
irritation  of  a  single  despotic  ruler,  might  direct  their  whole 
power  against  us.  To  put  the  question  on  the  lowest  ground, 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  raising  the 
Navy  of  France  to  its  present  enormous  establishment,  is  to 
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impose  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  additional  expenditure 
and  additional  taxation,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions 
a  year.  There  can  be  no  economy  without  peace,  no  peace 
without  security,  no  security  without  mutual  confidence ;  but 
what  confidence  can  exist  when  an  Armada  might  within  a 
month  attempt  to  sweep  Ihe  seas  and  menace  the  coasts  of 
England  ? 

HI.  What  then  are  the  naval  resources  of  this  Empire?  If 
we  speak  of  the  navy  in  commission,  or  preparing  for  com¬ 
mission,  it  is  officially  admitted  that  the  forces  of  our  maritime 
rivals  may  be  considered  equal  or  superior  to  our  own.  If  we 
investigate  the  means  they  possess  for  equipping  and  manning 
their  fleets  at  a  short  notice,  their  means  are  more  perfect  than 
our  own ;  because  these  Powers  have  sought  to  turn  every  man 
they  possess  to  the  utmost  advantage,  whilst  we,  relying  on  the 
supposed  immensity  of  our  resources,  have  neglected  to  render 
them  available.  If  we  examine  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Admiralty,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  department  in 
the  State  stands  so  much  in  need  of  administrative  reform. 
These  are  evils,  abuses,  and  drawbaeks  which  it  is  useful  to 
expose  and  necessary  to  correct.  Nevertheless  Jsome  writers, 
and  especially  naval  writers  and  naval  members  of  Parliament, 
have  exaggerated  the  tone  of  their  complaints,  because  whilst 
they  have  very  properly  pointed  out  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  article,  they 
have  omitted  to  take  prominently  into  account  that  which  is 
the  true  basis  of  our  naval  power  —  the  sujMjrior  maritime 
resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  half  a  century  of 
peace  and  entire  maritime  security  have  diverted  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  resources  to  commercial  rather  than  belli¬ 
gerent  objects.  It  is  true  that  to  meet  an  emergency  we  must 
look  to  the  actual  force  of  the  navy  in  commission ;  and  that 
the  safety  of  the  dockyards  depends  on  our  power  of  protecting 
them  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  But  we  do  not  entertain 
a  doubt  that  if  the  hour  of  danger  were  come,  the  country 
would  put  forth  an  amount  of  strength  incomparably  beyond 
.  what  it  ever  before  exhibited,  whether  in  wealth,  in  me¬ 
chanical  power,  or  in  maritime  force.  Some  figures  appended 
to  the  official  Report,  from  which  we  have  already  largely 
quoted,  furnish  the  basis  of  this  opinion.  In  the  merchant 
service  of  England  there  are  at  this  time,  24,406  registered 
sailing  vessels,  and  1813  merchant  steamers;  in  France, 
14,845  sailing  vessels  and  330  steamers;  but  of  those  in 
England  763  sailing  ships  and  119  steamers  are  above  800 
tons  burden;  in  France,  only  30  ships  (whether  sailing  or 
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steam),  exist  above  that  size.  In  England,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  (8641),  are  below  100  tons;  in  France, 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  amount  (12,038),  are  below  that  size, 
so  that  the  registered  tonnage  of  England  is  more  than  four 
times  that  of  France.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
French  merchant  service  is  considerably  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  than  it  is  in  our  ships  (E.  1  man  to  19^  tons; 
F.  1  man  to  Ilf  tons);  but  while  France  has  90,217  registered 
seamen,  England  has  227,411;  and  we  suspect  the  ditference 
is  even  greater,  because  a  numerous  class  not  called  seamen  in 
England  are  included  in  France  under  that  denomination.* 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  we  say  with  Captain  Denman, 
in  the  admirable  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Commission  for 
Manning  the  Navy,  ‘  The  only  adequate  reserve  in  times  of  real 
‘  peril  is  the  whole  population.'  It  is,  however,  certain  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Navy  derives  very  little  advantage 
from  the  merchant  service.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Bussian 
war  only  400  merchant  seamen  joined  the  Queen’s  ships ;  and 
in  the  second  year  300.  Nor  when  you  have  got  these  men 
are  they  of  much  benefit.  The  principal  duty  of  a  man-of-war’s 
man  is  to  work  the  great  guns  and  fight  the  ship,  and  in  war  a 
vessel  would  be  in  greater  danger  from  a  want  of  competent 
gunners  than  from  a  want  of  competent  navigators.  The  un¬ 
restricted  competition  of  the  merchant  service  (though  in  many 
respects  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Queen’s  service  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it)  has  the  eft'ect  of  drawing  off  this  large  body  of 
men  in  time  of  peace ;  but  in  time  of  war  the  case  would  be 
altered ;  trade  would  be  circumscribed ;  a  large  portion  of  it 
would  pass  under  the  neutral  fiags ;  an  embargo  might  be  put 
on  vessels ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  prize  money  and  adventure 
are  strong  additional  attractions  to  enter  the  Navy. 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  rely  upon  precarious  and 
uncertain  resources,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir 
John  Pakington,  when  he  came  to  the  Admiralty,  was  to  name 
a  Commission,  on  which  several  men  of  great  ability  consented 
to  serve,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  vital  subject. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Minute  prepared  for  the 
Cabinet ;  but  there  are  wide  differences  in  other  official  statements 
before  us.  Thus,  the  return  of  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  to 
the  Manning  Commission  gives  the  number  of  seamen  employed  in 
our  ships  in  1857,  at  176,357.  About  30,000  seafearing  men  are 
employed  in  our  own  coasting  trade,  and  63,000  in  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterrauean  trades,  within  a  month’s  voyage  of  England.  The 
number  of  seamen  and  boys  registered  for  the  whole  British  Empire 
in  1857,  was  254,135,  and,  including  the  Navy,  322,835. 
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The  Report  of  this  Commission,  and  the  evidence  taken  by 
them,  is  now  before  us,  and  it  contains  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  highest  value ;  those  which  related  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seamen,  and  which  were 
within  the  power  of  the  Admiralty,  have  at  once  been  adopted, 
and  we  trust  that  provision  will  be  made  by  Parliament  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  for  the  whole  scheme. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  as 
follows.  They  advise  tb.at,  in  the  first  place,  the  nunil)er  of 
boys  for  the  Navy  should  be  taken  at  20W  annually,  and  that 
all  of  them  be  entered  in  training  ships  like  the  ‘  Britannia.’ 
These  boys  make  beyond  question  the  .ablest  men  we  have  in 
the  fleet,  and  when  entered  at  the  proper  age  they  may  be 
taken  with  equal  advantage  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  training  of  boys  is  in  fact  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  the  naval  service  to  the  higliest  perfection,  and 
we  should  gladly  see  the  number  raised  to  4000  .annually.  At 
present  only  500  are  so  entered. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience,  expense,  and  reproach  of  keeping 
newly  commissioned  ships  waiting,  sometimes  for  weeks  and 
months,  for  the  complement  of  their  crews,  it  is  essential  that  a 
reserve  of  seamen  should  always  be  maintained  at  the  home 
ports ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  this  reserve  should  not  be  less 
than  4000  men.  We  see  no  reason  that  these  seamen  should 
not  be  employed  on  garrison  duty  in  the  marine  fortresses, 
which  w’ould  relieve  the  army  and  diminish  the  expense ;  they 
should  also  be  instructed  in  artillery  practice. 

On  the  same  principle  it  is  proposed  to  augment  the  marines 
by  5000  men.  No  branch  of  the  service  by  land  or  by  sea  is 
so  popular  or  so  useful,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr. 
Lindsay,  in  his  separate  observations,  should  have  advocated  a 
much  larger  increase.  They  are,  in  fact,  excellent  light  infantry 
soldiers,  while  they  are  fit  for  almost  every  duty  afloat  except 
going  aloft,  and  they  are  now  well  trained  in  gunnery.  The 
changes  introduced  by  steam  navigation  in  maritime  warfare  evi¬ 
dently  tend  to  increase  the  utility  of  this  admirable  body  of  troops. 
We  have  seen,  in  a  passage  quoted  just  now  from  the  ‘  Naval 
Peer,’  that  the  huge  floating  batteries  of  modern  navies  might 
eventually  come  to  be  fought  by  ‘  cavalry  soldiers;’  but  whatever 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  this  circumstance  by  our  adver¬ 
saries,  it  is  not  without  profit  to  ourselves.  British  marines  are 
precisely  the  fittest  troops  in  the  world  to  serve  at  sea  when  the 
vessel  is  propelled  by  machinery,  and  the  more  difficult  operations 
of  handling  the  rigging  of  a  large  ship  aloft  may  be  avoided, 
and  will  perhaps  ere  long  fall  into  disuse. 
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A  force,  consisting  of  4000  reserved  seamen,  11,000  marines 
on  shore,  12,000  coast guardmen,  and  some  volunteers,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  body  of  30,000  additional  men  to  meet  the  outbreak  of  a 
sudden  contest.  But  the  Commission  goes  further.  Having 
ascertained  that  there  are  nearly  100,000  merchant  seamen,  who 
are  never  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from  the  ports  of  this 
country,  they  propose  that  20,000  of  these  men  should  be  se¬ 
lected  to  form  a  body  of  Naval  Volunteers,  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  The  inducements  held  out  to  them 
to  join  would  be  a  payment  at  short  periods ;  a  pension  at  50 
or  55 ;  payment  for  time  spent  in  practice ;  admission  to  the 
coastguard,  and  Greenwich  Hospital.  On  their  part  they 
would  engage  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  training,  and  to 
join  the  Navy  when  required.  A  scheme  has  been  contrived  to 
give  efiect  to  this  proposal  by  the  establishment  of  school  ships, 
and  other  means,  and  it  now  only  awaits  the  approval  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  these  measures  is  estimated 
at  about  600,000/.,  a  sum  not  very  considerable,  when  it  is 
considered  that  without  constant  means  of  manning  and  re¬ 
cruiting  the  Navy,  all  other  expenditure  on  the  fleet  is  useless. 

One  general  observation  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with 
these  changes,  to  which  we  think  our  readers  will  give  a  ready 
assent.  The  tendency  of  the  reforms  and  improvements  loudly 
called  for,  and  gradudly  obtained,  in  the  administration  of  the 
military  and  naval  departments  is  to  break  down  those  exclusive 
professional  barriers  which  have  so  long  been  the  bane  of  the 
service.  The  true  strength  of  the  anny  and  navy  of  England 
is  that  they  are  identified  by  the  closest  ties  with  the  national 
feelings,  the  enterprise,  the  industry,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
country.  When  the  gallant  forces  in  the  Crimea  Avere  at  their 
dreariest  hour,  crushed  by  a  foe  more  powerful  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  sanitary  science,  civil  administration,  female  devotedness, 
and  national  determination  snatched  them  back  from  the  verge 
of  destruction.  Civil  engineering,  which  nowhere  achieves 
greater  triumphs  than  in  this  kingdom,  has  gradually  enabled 
Mr.  Fergusson  to  conquer  the  prejudices  arrayed  against  his 
system  of  fortification,  and  Sir  William  Armstrong  to  mount 
his  guns  upon  our  batteries.  Whatever  may  be  the  resources 
of  the  royal  dockyards,  they  are  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by 
the  immense  private  establishments  which  form  part  of  the 
ship-building  power  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  machinery,  the  workshops  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Thames  are  constantly  lending  their  forges  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  purely  naval  critics  to 
argue  the  question  as  if  our  whole  maritime  strength  were  com- 


prised  in  the  Navy  List  and  the  dockyards.*  The  reverse  is  the 
case ;  and  the  true  problem  we  have  to  solve  is  to  render  these 
vast  resources  promptly  available  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
which  at  present  they  are  not. 

Tills  fact  is  as  well  known  to  the  French  as  to  ourselves  — 
perhaps  better  known,  and  hcnee  in  all  their  discussions  of  this 
subject  their  fixed  design  is  such  a  system  and  disposal  of  the 
French  forces  as  should  ensure  the  power  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Thus  Captain  de  Mon- 
taignac,  an  intelligent  officer,  stated  before  the  Commission 
d’Enquete  in  1851 :  — 

‘  The  merchant  navy  of  England,  according  to  the  opinion  of  their 
officers,  is  but  a  small  resource  for  their  military  navy,  even  in  time 
of  war.  This  surprises  us,  to  hear  that  a  navy  which  disposes  of 
above  200,000  auxiliaries,  should  find  such  small  resources  ;  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  all  English  officers  who  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  this  question  agred  in  saying  that  the  system  of  recruiting 
(seamen)  in  England  is  very  insufficient,  and  that  a  good  orgunisatiuu 
in  France  might  render  us  superior  to  them  in  personnel.  That  is 
due  solely  to  the  inscription  maritime.  In  England  they  have  no 
recrutement  maritime,  and  they  cannot  establish  it  in  the  state  of 
liberty  there  enjoyed.  As  to  pressing,  which  the  English  did  last 
war,  you  know  that  in  1793-5  the  dangerous  mutinies  which  broke 
out  were  the  results  of  it.  English  officers  arc  convinced  that  in  the 
present  day  suqh  means  could  not  be  used,  they  would  procure  very 
bad  crew’s  ;  so  that  if  the  English  wished  to  make  war  by  sea,  thej' 
would  be  nearly  in  the  state  of  the  Americans,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  separate  bargains  with  each  seaman.  Tiiough  such  agree¬ 
ments  are  not  very  important  nor  very  moral  in  the  means  of  making 
them,  they  arc  not  the  less  a  serious  impediment ;  and  this  makes 
me  think  that  if  France  had  shins  enough,  .at  the  first  moment  of 
war,  to  put  to  sea  a  strong  fleet  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  sail  of  the 
line,  fur  instance,  she  would  have,  with  her  good  organisation  of  the 
personnel,  a  considerable  advantage  over  England  ;  because  I  do  not 
believe,  and  it  is  the  opinion  ot  her  own  officers,  that  she  could  have, 

for  the  outbreak  of  war,  thirty  sail  of  the  line . In  England,  at 

the  beginning  of  a  ship’s  commission,  the  very  heterogeneous  elements 
of  a  ship’s  company  do  not  form  a  very  excellent  crew ;  and  from 
documents  which  I  have  had  in  my  hands  it  seems  that  very  few' 
picked  seamen  are  found,  and  of  those  the  merchant  seamen  I'urm  a 
very  insignificant  portion.’  {Naval  Position,  p.  328.) 


*  For  example,  the  fleet  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental'  Company 
alone  now  consists  of  66  steam-ships,  rated  at  84',326  tons,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  by  18,381  h.  p.  Vessels  of  this  class,  partially  armed,  might 
be  made  available  for  numerous  purposes  of  war,  and  thus  diminish 
the  pressure  on  the  regular  navv. 
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To  such  accusations  as  these  the  Commission  for  Manning 
the  Navy,  after  submitting  its  proposal  to  Her  Majesty,  thus 
reiJies: — 

‘  Your  Majesty  possesses  in  the  merchant  service  elements  of  naval 
power,  such  as  no  other  government  in  the  world  enjoys.  It  is  true, 
that  hitherto  no  sufficient  organisation  has  existed  for  securing  to 
your  Majesty  the  immediate  command  of  these  resources.  During  a 
long  peace,  reliance  has  been  placed,  either  on  the  improbability  that 
danger  would  arise,  or  on  the  efficacy  of  impressment  to  furnish  the 
means  by  which  danger  could  be  confronted  and  overcome.  Changes 
in  public  sentiment,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  shaken 
that  reliance.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  that  by  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  your  Majesty’s  Navy,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the 
merchant  service,  other  resources  have  in  the  meantime  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  your  Majesty’s  government,  and  that  it  is  now  in 
their  power  to  substitute  for  untrained  compulsory  service,  a  system 
of  defence,  voluntary,  effective,  and  calculated  to  draw  closer  to  your 
Majesty  at  the  moment  of  danger,  the  Idyal  enthusiasm  of  those  on 
whom  your  Majesty  will  rely.  We  therefore  humbly  and  confidently 
submit  to  your  Majesty  the  adoption  of  measures  which,  while  their 
primary  object  is  the  protection  of  this  country  from  the  hazards  of 
war,  must  at  the  same  time  improve  the  position  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  British  seamen  in  the  two  services,  and  unite  them 
together  in  the  firm  bonds  of  reciprocal  good  feeling  and  of  common 
interest.’ 


Several  other  suggestions  of  importance  were  made  by  the 
witnesses  examined  before  this  Commission.  Our  limits  forbid 
us  to  refer  to  them  at  length,  but  the  whole  volume,  and  the 
Keport  which  precedes  it,  are  full  of  invaluable  information  on 
this  subject.  On  one  i)oint  only  we  must  allow  ourselves  a  short 
remark.  Sir  Charles  Napier  pointed  out  with  great  force  and 
truth  the  absurd  consequences  of  the  costly  and  mischievous 
system  of  paying  off  vessels  just  when  they  have  attained  the 
highest  proficiency  —  turning  the  crews  adrift  when  they  are 
drilled  to  act  together — and  stripping  the  ship  of  rigging,  great 
part  of  which  is  in  excellent  condition.* 

‘  The  enormous  waste  of  this  system  is  not  its  worst  feature,  though 
it  implies  an  absolute  loss  of  one-third  of  each  ship’s  efficient  services, 
an  arrangement  which  no  private  ship-owner  would  tolerate.  It  is 


*  Thus,  after  the  Baltic  campaign  several  ships  were  paid  off. 
They  have  since  been  recommissioned,  costing  the  country,  to  put 
them  into  the  same  state  they  were  in  before,  the  following  sums : 
‘Duke  of  Wellington,’  17,650/.;  ‘Arrogant,’  19,913/.;  ‘Cressy,’ 
7,313/.;  ‘Nile,’  13,772/.;  ‘Euryalus,’  10,828/.;  ‘Exmouth,’  11,912^ 
These  sums  are  from  parliamentary  papers. 
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the  injury  done  to  the  morale  of  the  Navy,  or  rather  the  fatal  ob¬ 
stacle  to  creating  a  morale,  or  giving  an  efficient  organisation  to  our 
seamen,  while  we  make  them  mere  birds  of  passage.  What  would 
our  regiments  be  if  disbanded  every  three  years  ;  the  whole  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  on  whom  the  discipline  of  the  Army  so 
much  depends,  losing  their  rank,  and  taking  their  chance  of  being 
sergeant,  corporal,  or  private  in  another  regiment  requiring  recruits? 
Yet,  such  is  the  system  in  the  Navy,  and  the  result  as  to  the  non¬ 
commissioned  (petty)  officers  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  Con¬ 
sidering  their  rank  as  only  temporary  and  uncertain,  they  dare  not 
report  a  seaman,  and  in  fact  contribute  nothing  to  discipline  ;  while 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  Marines  are  eminently  trustworthy. 
This  supposed  case  of  a  regiment  disbanded  every  three  years  does 
not  sufficiently  explain  the  mischief  of  our  “paying  off”  system,  for 
the  personal  machinery  of  a  ship  is  most  complicated.  With  the 
same  military  training,  there  are  several  kinds  of  skilled  labour  also ; 
and  though  it  is  easy  to  break  all  this  machinery  to  pieces,  we  trust 
to  chance  for  putting  it  together  again.’  {Naval  Potition,  p.  236.) 

Id  Captain  Deaman’s  interesting  evidence  he  states  it  as  his 
opinion  that  all  seamen  and  boys  should  l>e  entered  for  five 
years,  subject  in  case  of  war  to  be  retained  for  a  second  {jeriod 
of  five  years  with  increased  pay,  and  he  adds : — 

‘  With  a  view  of  introducing  a  system  of  discipline  of  a  permanent 
and  consistent  character,  I  think  the  large  ships  of  the  peace  esta¬ 
blishment  should  never  be  paid  off.  '  The  attachment  of  soldiers  to 
regiments  represented  by^  such  a  title  as  the  “7th  Fusiliers,”  bears 
no  comparison  to  the  esprit  de  corps  which  might  be  evoked  by 
giving  seamen  a  connexion  with  their  ship  of  the  same  permanent 
character,  and  passing  it  down  in  a  continuous  manner.  Conceive  a 
“Vanguard”  whose  crews  were  linked  by  a  perpetual  succession 
with  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  or  the  crew  of  a 
“Victory”  who  could  have  by  the  same  means  a  connexion  with  the 
glories  of  Trafalgar.  Yet  this  most  jiowerful  hold  upon  men’s  minds 
has  been  always  entirely  thrown  away  in  the  Navy.’  {Captain 
Denman’s  Evidence,  p.  157.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  enormous  augmentation  of  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  the  last  few  years,  accompanied,  as  it  has  been,  not 
by  an  increase,  but  by  a  positive  reduction  in  the  number  of 
our  efiective  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  is  attributable  to 
the  prodigious  transformation  of  the  British  fleets  from  sailing 
vessels  to  steam  power.  Hence  the  forty  surviving  sailing 
ships  and  frigates  of  the  old  school,  many  of  which  were  among 
the  finest  of  their  class,  count  for  nothing  at  the  present  day, 
except  to  be  cut  down  to  steam  ships  of  inferior  rank,  and  it  is 
thus  that  ships  which  were  once  the  pride  of  our  yards,  ‘Queen,* 
‘Trafalgar,’  ‘London,’  and  ‘Rodney,’  are  now  qualified  to  re¬ 
appear  with  a  diminished  armament  but  an  increased  power  of 
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locomotion.  In  fact  it  is  this  possibility  of  transforming  sailing 
vessels  into  screw  ships  which  will  enable  the  Admiralty  to 
add  no  less  than  seventeen  effective  line-of-battle  ships  to  the 
fleet  in  the  present  financial  year;  and  Sir  John  Pakington 
stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  February  last,  that  before 
the  end  of  next  year  we  shall  have  forty-eight  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  that  in  the  financial  year  1860-1  we  shall  have 
fifty-six,  besides  a  suitable  addition  of  frigates. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  an  impulse  has  been  given 
to  the  construction  of  effective  ships  which  will  ere  long  relieve 
the  country  from  the  discreditable  and  dangerous  position  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  naval  pro¬ 
gress  of  other  Powers.  But  when  w’e  have  got  the  ships,  and 
when  we  have  provided  the  means  of  manning  the  ships  we 
have  got,  which  are  the  two  first  points  urgently  requiring  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  whole  support 
of  Parliament,  a  multitude  of  other  considerations  present  them¬ 
selves,  which  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received  from  the  naval  profession.  We  shall  advert  to  some 
of  these  problems,  not  with  the  hope  of  solving  them,  but 
of  showing  how  little  they  are  as  yet  understood. 

Let  us  suppose  a  steam  fleet  to  be  well  built,  well  found  with 
machinery',  well  armed  Avith  guns  of  huge  calibre,  and  well 
manned:  who  is  to  command  such  a  squadron?  Of  100 
admirals,  39  are  between  the  ages  of  70  and  87,  and  only  14 
are  employed.  Of  358  captains  on  the  active  list,  31  are  above 
the  age  of  60,  90  are  employed,  and  180  have  never  served 
afloat  in  their  present  rank.  The  upper  ranks  of  the  service 
are  overcrowded  with  officers,  many  of  whom  are  past  their 
work ;  in  the  lower  ranks  officers  can  hardly  be  obtained  for 
the  ships  in  commission  —  and  no  wonder  if  these  are  the  hopes 
of  promotion  held  out  to  them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  this 
state  of  things  should  cease,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  senior  officers  can  have  the  adequate 
knowledge,  experience,  and  ability  to  enter  upon  the  command 
of  a  fleet  differing  in  every  respect  from  that  in  which  they  were 
trained.  Every  officer  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  every  officer 
who  has  not  served  afloat  in  the  last  ten  years,  should  at  once 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Na^al  warfare  eannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  success  by  old  men ;  steam  warfare  cannot  be 
conducted  by  men  bred  under  a  totally  different  system.  Sir 
John  Pakington,  who  furnished  the  details  we  have  quoted  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  added  : — 

‘Naval  officers,  like  all  other  human  beings,  must  yield  to  the 
force  of  time ;  a  regular  flow  of  promotion  should  exist ;  and  it  is 
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essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Navy  that  we  should  have  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  active  and  vigorous  othcers,  capable  of  performing  their 
duties.  1  believe,  therefore,  that  the  best  system  for  the  service  will 
be  to  adopt  the  principle  of  retirement  at  a  given  age,  and  thus 
secure  the  advancement  of  younger  men  to  posts  which  their  age  and 
physical  strength  qualify  them  to  fill.’  (Sir  J.  Pahington's  Speech, 
P-27.) 

These  are  excellent  sentiments,  but  we  hope  the  Admiralty 
will  give  effect  to  them.  The  present  state  of  the  Navy  List 
is  as  dangerous  to  the  country  as  it  is  discouraging  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  full  of  men  eager  and  able  to  perform  the  duties 
that  fall  from  the  grasp  of  their  seniors.  The  first  act  of  the 
Jlilinister  ought  to  be  to  superannuate  at  least  fifty  of  the  senior 
admirals,  and  to  give  the  command  of  the  Channel  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  fleets  to  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Necessary  as  it  is 
at  all  times  to  have  active  and  vigorous  men  in  high  command, 
that  necessity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  novel  character  and 
peculiar  position  of  the  fleet  itself.  Our  admirals  are  fine  old 
veterans,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  country  you  might  as  well 
collect  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  that  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Nile. 

It  is  nearly  fifty-four  years  since  a  general  naval  action  has 
been  fought  between  two  fleets  at  sea.  The  cannon  of  Trafalgar 
and  the  apotheosis  of  Nelson  closed  that  era  of  scafights  which 
raised  the  British  flag  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  Of  the  men 
who  saw  and  did  those  great  deeds  few  survive ;  or  they  survive 
as  veterans  on  the  esplanade  of  Brighton  or' beneath  the  bene¬ 
ficent  shelter  of  the  halls  of  Greenwich.  •  But  if  the  most 
experienced  admiral  who  ever  led  the  English  fleet  to  battle 
were  now  in  command  at  Spithead,  he  would  have  to  learn  a 
new  lesson.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar  objects  which  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  sailing  fleet  were  destined  to  accomplish  have 
lost  much  of  their  importance  ;  on  the  other  hand,  other  com¬ 
binations  will  hereafter  be  discovered  which  will  produce 
entirely  new  effects  in  ocean  warfare.  For  example,  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  sailing  fleet  were  mainly  designed  to  get  the 
weather-gage  of  the  enemy ;  the  line  of  battle  was  always 
formed  by  ranging  the  ships  in  line  ahead,  at  six  points  from 
the  wind,  and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  also  received  or  met  the 
attack  in  line  ahead,  close-hauled.  But  a  vessel  propelled  by 
steam-power  must  be  regarded  in  naval  tactics,  as  she  is  in 
maritime  law,  as  a  vessel  having  the  wind  always  free  —  she  is 
absolutely  free  to  move  in  all  directions.  Hence  the  operations  of 
raking  a  hostile  ship  from  stern  to  stem,  or  of  placing  such  a  ship 
between  the  cross-fire  of  two  vessels,  which  used  to  be  the  result 
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of  great  art  and  skilful  manipulation  of  the  sails,  may  now  be  ef¬ 
fected  with  much  greater  facility  by  any  screw-vessel.  In  fact, 
as  the  advance  of  a  fleet  no  longer  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
wind,  blowing  in  one  direction,  and  rendering  the  movements  of 
all  ships  more  or  less  uncertain,  hut  on  the  self-propelling  force  of 
each  ship,  naval  tactics  may  hereafter  be  assimilated  to  military 
tactics  much  more  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  every  portion 
of  the  fleet  engaged  having  the  utmost  freedom  of  motion  in  all 
directions.  Indeed,  this  freedom  of  motion  and  exposure  to 
attack  will  be  far  greater  on  the  open  sea  than  in  the  case  of 
an  action  fought  by  troops  on  land ;  for  there  the  accidents  of 
the  ground  are  always  used  to  cover  or  support  a  position,  but 
in  the  open  sea  the  movements  of  ships  are  as  uncontrolled  as  those 
of  balls  on  a  billiard-table  of  unlimited  extent ;  or  to  borrow  an 
illustration  from  another  game,  whereas  the  course  of  a  ship 
close-hauled  under  sail  resembles  the  moves  of  a  bishop  on  the 
chess-board,  a  screw-steamer  has  all  the  moves  of  a  queen.  The 
effect  of  this  change  on  the  science  of  naval  tactics,  and  the  art 
of  forming  the  line  of  battle,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  novel 
combinations  which  would  result  from  giving  all  the  moves  to 
every  piece  upon  the  chess-board. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  treatise  on  ‘  Naval  Warfare  with 
*  Steam,’  to  which  we  cursorily  adverted  in  our  last  Number,  has 
pointed  out  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  changes  witli  great 
sagacity  and  ingenuity,  and  his  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  may  be  called  upon  to  influence  or  direct  the 
evolutions  of  a  squadron  at  sea.  Above  all,  his  suggestions, 
which  are  necessarily  of  an  experimental  character,  ought  to  be 
tried;  and  we  hope  the  summer  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  careful  and  practical  study  by  the  officers  command¬ 
ing  ships  in  the  Channel  of  the  great  manoeuvres  of  a  steam 
fleet  We  cannot  attempt  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
technical  details  of  these  operations,  though  even  to  civilians 
they  possess  the  interest  of  a  game  of  profound  skill,  but  the 
following  passages  may  give  a  correct  impression  of  the  general 
principles  of  Sir  Howard’s  most  valuable  and  interesting  pro¬ 
duction. 

*  Steam  propulsion  entirely  annuls  all  the  limitations  and  dis¬ 
abilities  imposed  by  the  wind  on  the  evolutions  of  fleets,  and  opens 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  as  a  battle-fleld  for  the  contests  of 
steam  fleets.  ....  In  a  tract  published  by  Admiral  Bowles  in 
1846,  that  gallant  officer  observed  tliai  we  had  then  arrived  at  a  new 
era,  in  which  steam  would  enable  naval  commanders  to  conduct  their 
operations  and  manoeuvres  on  military  and  scientific  principles  ;  that 
fleets  moving  by  a  force  beyond  the  influence  of  wind  and  weather. 
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would  have  it  in  their  power  to  attack  or  repulse  an  enemy  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unknown  in  naval  actions ;  that  an  admiral,  by 
keeping  his  ships  together  in  a  collected  and  manageable  order,  and 
skilfully  manoeuvred,  could  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  many  in- 
^cisive  and  unsuccessful  naval  engagements  of  times  past.  The 
rude  practice  of  forming  a  fleet  for  battle  in  one  long  line,  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  naval  warfare,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  uncertainties  imposed  by  the  wind  in  executing  compound 
evolutions  with  sailing  ships.  These  difficulties  will  not  exist  for 
fleets  consisting  wholly  of  steam  ships.  Armies  in  the  field  move  in 
as  many  columns  as  there  may  be  practicable  roads  or  opened  routes 
leading  to  the  point  at  which  the  intended  deployment  in  order  of 
battle  is  to  take  place;  but  at  sea  a  steam  fleet  may  alw'ays  be  moved 
in  as  many  columns  ns  there  are  divisions  in  its  formation,  and  each 
ship  of  a  fleet  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  a  battalion  in  a 
land  army.’  (Sir  //.  Douglas,  pp.  89,  90.) 


Hence  by  abandoning  the  old  inartificial  practice  of  forming 
a  fleet  for  battle  in  one  line  of  great  extent,  ships  may  now  be 
formed  in  echelon  so  as  to  afford  reciprocal  sup]K>rt  and  defence 
by  their  lines  of  fire  —  maintaining  their  position  with  ease  and 
certainty  by  the  compass  —  and  occasionally  bringing  the  broad¬ 
side  fires  of  all  the  ships  to  cross  upon  the  enemy.  But' the 
whole  of  this  science,  which  obviously  gives  rise  to  endless  com¬ 
binations,  has  yet  to  be  created,  at  least  in  practice  ;  and  it  is 
no  reflection  on  any  officer  in  the  Queen's  service  to  say  that 
he  cannot  have  learned  all  the  resources  of  the  novel  and 
powerful  w^eapon  now  for  the  first  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
naval  commander.  We  venture  to  say  on  high  naval  authority, 
that  there  is  not  now  a  senior  officer  in  the  Navy  qualified,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  to  conduct  the  evolutions  of  a  large 
steam  fleet  in  action.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  causing  the 
subject  to  be  studied  by  a  mixed  commission  of  naval  and 
military  men,  and  in  giving  to  every  officer  in  the  Navy  some 
practical  knowledge  of  those  operations  he  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  on  to  perform. 

The  present  opinion  of  the  best  naval  authorities  is  that 
steam-propelled  ships  should  go  into  action  with  all  their  sails 
furled,  top-gallant  masts  struck,  and  everything  made  as  snug 
as  possible ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  moment  that  the 
rigging  of  a  ship  ceases  to  give  it  the  power  of  motion,  the  lofty 
spars,  the  complicated  ropes,  the  ponderous  blocks,  the  vast 
spread  of  canvas  become  a  huge  incumbrance.  The  first  effect 
of  the  fire  of  the  upper  deck  pivot-guns  of  the  enemy,  carrying 
enormous  hollow  shot,  would  probably  be,  even  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  to  carry  away  the  masts ;  the  masts  being  shot 
through  or  overboard,  the  ship  is  caught  in  its  own  web,  es- 
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pecially,  as  would  often  be  the  case,  if  the  screw  propeller  fouled 
with  the  floating  cordage  or  wreck.  In  fact,  to  cause  the  screw 
of  one  of  these  vessels  to  foul,  would  be  to  wound  her  in  the  most 
vital  part,  and  condemn  her  to  inactivity  —  a  position  in  which 
she  might  speedily  be  sunk ;  and  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  well  deserves  consideration,  by  which  he  would  arm 
the  screw  with  blades  to  act  like  the  cutter  of  a  turning-lathe 
on  any  rope  or  other  object  entangling  the  screw.  Contrivances 
might  also  be  applied  fur  the  purpose  of  fouling  the  screw  of  an 
enemy’s  ship. 

We  have  so  recently  discussed  the  subject  of  modern  artillery 
in  these  pages  (Edin.  Review,  April,  1859),  that  we  shall  not 
revert  to  this  part  of  the  question ;  but  it  is  scarcely  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  propelling  power  of  ships.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  naval  action  can  be  fought  with  the  heavy 
guns  now  used  in  the  English  and  French  fleets,  without  caus¬ 
ing  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  vessels  engaged ;  in  other 
words,  the  offensive  power  of  these  guns,  and  still  more  of  the 
Armstrong  gun,  if  applied  to  naval  warfare,  is  such,  that 
nothing  of  wood  that  floats  can  resist  a  sustained  Are  of  such 
weapons  for  many  minutes.  Hence  the  idea  has  arisen  that  ves¬ 
sels  are  required  to  be  cased  in  plate  armour — huge  floating  bat¬ 
teries,  propelled  by  steam,  probably  without  rigging,  but  capable 
of  supporting  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet,  and  of  crushing  down 
everything  before  them.  The  French  Government  preceded  us 
in  the  design  of  such  vessels,  and  it  is  understood  that  four  of 
them  have  been  laid  down  on  the  lines  of  the  ‘  Napoleon.’  In 
England,  two  are  projected,  and  one  at  least  is  in  progress  of 
construction  in  a  private  yard  for  the  account  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Such,  however,  is  the  immense  power  of  this  Titanic 
8hi{),  and  the  weight  of  her  scantlings,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give  her  a  size  of  6000  tons,  which  is  one  half  as 
much  again  as  the  ‘  Marlborough,’  131  guns;  her  length  will  be 
380  feet,  she  will  carry  32  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest 
calibre  *  ;  and  her  engines,  nominally  of  1250  horse-power,  will, 
it  is  said,  work  up  to  four  times  that  amount,  and  propel  this 
armed  Leviathan  at  the  rate  of  14  knots  an  hour. 

*  Hitherto  a  ship  of  war  has  commonly  been  rated  according  to 
the  number  of  guns  she  carries,  but  this  system  is  deceptive,  and  it 
is  probable  we  shall  soon  see  our  largest  vessels  carrying  a  much 
smaller  number  of  guns,  each  gun  being  of  far  greater  calibre.  The 
American  navy  has  already  adopted  this  principle  by  arming  vessels 
like  the  '  Merrimac  ’  with  a  small  number  of  Dahlgren  guns;  and,  as 
stated  above,  the  new  iron  ship,  which  will  be  the  most  powerful 
vessel  in  our  navy,  will  carry  only  thirty-two  guns. 
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It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such  vessels  may  be  of  {p'eat 
utility  for  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  and  the  defence  of  our 
coasts,  inasmuch  as  they  would  easily  annihilate  everything 
they  meet.  But  as  long  as  marine  engines  require  their  present 
bulky  and  massive  supply  of  fuel,  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
believing  that  mixed  vessels  (that  is,  vessels  which  can  both  sail 
and  steam)  will  he  superseded.  Scarcely  any  ship  of  war  has  yet 
been  built  which,  in  addition  to  her  stores  and  armament  complete, 
can  carry  more  than  eight  days’  coal  for  constant  steaming,  few, 
indeed,  more  than  six  days’  provision.  The  ‘  Napoleon  ’  carries 
ten  days’  coal  consumption,  steaming  twelve  knots  and  a  half  per 
hour.  Hence  a  vessel  dependent  on  coal  only  would  be  entirely 
disqualified  for  cruising  off  a  hostile  coast,  maintaining  blockades 
which  may  last  for  months,  or  even  years,  or  for  long,  rapid,  and 
unforeseen  voyages  like  Nelson’s  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
fact,  such  a  vessel  loses  that  which  is  the  first  condition  of  an 
effective  ship  of  war,  namely,  the  power  of  going  at  all  times 
wherever  there  is  water  to  float  her.  It  is,  therefore,  of  extreme 
importance  to  husband  the  coal  bunkers,  which  may  be  done  as 
long  as  our  screw-steamers  retain  all  their  sailing  qualities. 
Exhaustion  of  fuel,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  or  during  a  pro¬ 
tracted  action,  is  a  contingency  which  must  at  all  events  be 
effectually  guarded  against.  Hence  the  movements  of  steam 
fleets  must  be  subject  to  strategical  combinations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  them  to  coal,  just  as  the  movements  of  armies 
are  regulated  by  their  facilities  of  obtaining  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  vessels  without  masts  or  top-rigging 
would  be  relieved  from  the  enormous  weight  they  now  carry 
aloft,  and  likewise  from  the  necessity  of  stowing  the  very  large 
extra  stores,  duplicate  spars,  &c.,  which  now  necessarily  take 
up  a  vast  amount  of  space  in  every  sailing  ship.  The  space  and  ! 
tonnage  available  for  machinery  and  coal  would,  therefore,  be 
considerably  increased.  On  these  and  other  grounds  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  although  all  our  distant  cruisers  must  be 
mixed  ships,  yet  for  w'arfare  in  the  Channel,  or  within  100 
leagues  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  iron  steam  batteries  without 
sails  will  supersede  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  also  probable,  that  i 
no  decisive  naval  action  will  ever  be  fought  except  in  the  nar¬ 
row  seas  or  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  returning,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  naval  tactics  of  the  ancients. 

Thus,  the  introduction  of  machinery  consuming  an  enormous 
weight  and  bulk  of  tliis  peculiar  fuel,  gives  rise  to  a  novel  state  . 
of  things  both  to  foreign  countries  and  to  ourselves.  Great 
Britain  has,  for  practical  marine  purposes,  a  monopoly  of  the  I 
best  coal  in  Europe;  that  of  Belgium  and  Southern  France 
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is  not  to  be  compared  to  it;  the  northern  coasts  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia  have  none.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  British  coal,  of  which  we  export  6,500,000  tons  per 
annum,  gives  heat,  light,  and  motion  to  a  great  part  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  cities  of  Europe,  and  feeds  the  steam  navigation  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  a  prohibition  of  the  ex¬ 
port  of  coal,  to  which,  in  the  event  of  a  great  naval  war,  the 
British  Government  would  probably  be  led  to  resort,  would, 
therefore,  have  very  extraordinary  effects  in  pressing  on  the 
resources  of  foreign  nations,  whenever  their  own  stocks  of  coal 
became  'exhausted.  But  the  same  inconvenience  would  not  be 
unfelt  by  ourselves,  on  our  foreign  stations.  For  example,  in 
the  event  of  war,  it  would  be  an  undertaking  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  expense  to  provide  depots  for  the  coaling  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  if  coal  were  treated  by 
foreign  nations  as  contraband  of  war,  it  could  not  be  carried 
under  neutral  flags.  The  same  difficulty  would  present  itself 
with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  stations  in  remote 
parts  of  the  globe ;  yet  the  system  of  modern  communication 
and  the  prosecution  of  naval  warfare  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  an  adequate  supply  of  the  indispensable  combustible. 

We  must  here  close  these  observations,  which  necessarily 
embrace  but  a  small  portion  of  this  important  subject — the  most 
important  subject,  we  venture  to  affirm,  to  which  the  energy  of 
the  country  and  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  can  be  directed. 
What  is  comparable  to  the  safety  of  these  islands  from  attack  ? 
What  assurance  can  we  have  that  these  islands  are  safe  from 
attack,  in  presence  of  the  great  naval  forces  which  might  be 
sent  against  them,  if  the  British  navy  ceased  for  a  moment  to 
command  the  Channel  ?  Whatever  the  cost  of  these  defensive 
armaments  may  be,  they  are  far  less  costly  than  one  single  day 
of  invasion  or  defeat,  which  might  leave  a  dockyard  or  a  town 
at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy.  These  burdens  must  be  borne,  and 
they  will  be  borne  cheerfully :  but  if  there  is  an  Englishman 
who  grudges  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  let  him  complain  not  of  those  who  take  these  measures, 
but  of  those  whose  occult  and  menacing  policy  compels  us  to 
take  them.  The  late  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  lay 
before  the  country  the  magnitude  and  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
With  all  possible  despatch  in  the  public  dockyarfs  it  will  be 
two  years  before  we  have  56  screw-ships  of  the  line  ready  for 
commission ;  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  future 
manning  of  the  fleet  must  be  slow  in  their  operation,  beeause 
they  are  to  affect  the  habits  of  a  large  class  of  the  seafaring 
population.  The  subject  of  marine  armaments  and  the  effects  of 
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the  new  ordnance  on  ships,  whether  of  wood  or  cased  in  iron, 
require  constant  experimental  trials,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
new  element  in  the  question  will  alter  the  principal  con¬ 
ditions  of  marine  architecture.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  itself 
requires  simplification,  and  we  should  gladly  see  its  cumbrous 
forms  of  proceeding  and  its  divided  responsibility  swept  away, 
in  order  to  place  the  whole  establishment  of  the  naval  service 
in  all  its  branches  in  the  hand  of  one  Minister,  assisted  by  com¬ 
petent  and  permanent  heads  of  departments,  but  charged  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  administration.  The  measures 
which  require  to  be  taken,  such  as  the  scheme  for  manning  the 
fleet,  the  revision  of  the  Navy  List,  called  by  courtesy  ‘the  active 
*  list,’  the  reform  of  the  dockyards,  and  the  correction  of  a 
multitude  of  minor  abuses  which  are  fatally  injurious  to  the 
naval  service,  require  the  power  and  resolution  of  a  dictator. 
The  country  has  a  right  to  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that,  while 
the  expense  of  the  Navy  has  largely  augmented,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ?  The  efforts 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  months  will,  we 
hope,  succeed  in  restoring  that  pre-eminence  we  ought  never  to 
have  lost ;  and  we  trust  that  before  she  needs  it,  if  she  is  to 
need  it  to  repel  aggression,  Britain  will  again  have  a  fleet 
worthy  of  herself  in  ships,  in  armament,  in  seamen,  and  in 
commanders. 

In  a  Cabinet  singularly  devoid  of  administrative  ability,  Sir 
John  Pakington  formed  an  honourable  exception  by  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  which  he  devoted  to  the  Admiralty :  and  upon  the 
whole  we  applaud  the  measures  taken  upon  his  responsibility. 
But  the  task  of  estimating  the  financial  consequences  of  these 
measures,  and  providing  the  means  to  defray  them,  now  devolves 
on  the  successors  of  the  late  Administration  and  on  Parliament ; 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  thus  required  of  the  country 
renders  the  state  and  expenditure  of  the  N  avy  a  subject  of  the 
very  deepest  importance  to  the  foreign  and  internal  relations  of 
the  country. 
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Aet.  II.  —  1.  L'Acropole  d'Athenes.  Par  E.  Beule,  Ancien 
Membre  de  I’Ecole  d’AthSnes.  2  vols.  Paris :  1853. 

2.  Etudes  sur  le  Peloponn^.  Par  E.  Beul^.  Paris:  1855. 

3.  Athenes  aux  XV‘,  XVI%  et  XV IP  Steeles.  Par  le  CoMTE 
DE  Laboede.  2  vols.  Paris:  1854. 

4.  Za  Minerve  de  Phidias  restituee  par  M.  Simart  daprls  Us 
textes  et  les  monuments  figures.  Par  Alphonse  de  Calonne. 
Paris:  1855. 

^T^he  authentic  history  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis  reaches  back 
from  the  present  time  to  a  period  of  scarcely  less  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  years.  No  other  fortress  has  embraced  so 
much  beauty  and  splendour  within  its  walls ;  none  has  witnessed 
a  series  of  more  startling  and  momentous  changes  in  the  fortunes 
of  its  possessors.  W  ave  after  wave  of  war  and  conquest  has  beaten 
against  it.  The  city  which  lies  at  its  feet  has  fallen  beneath  the 
assaults  of  the  Persian,  the  Spartan,  the  Macedonian,  and  the 
Roman.  It  has  opened  its  gates  to  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Alaric, 
and  the  not  less  savage  robbers  of  Catalonia.  It  has  passed  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Crusaders  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans ;  and  the  shrine  of  Athena  has  seen  the  offerings  of 
heathenism  give  place  to  the  holier  ritual  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Christianity,  and  these  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  the  cold  and 
lifeless  ceremonial  of  Islam.  Through  all  these  and  other  vicis¬ 
situdes  it  has  passed,  changing  only  in  the  character  of  its  occu¬ 
pants,  unchange<l  in  its  loveliness  and  splendour.  With  a  few 
blemishes  and  losses,  whether  from  the  decaying  taste  of  later 
times  or  the  occasional  robberies  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  unaf¬ 
fected  in  its  general  aspect,  it  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
victorious  Ottoman  the  same  front  of  unparalleled  beauty  which 
it  had  displayed  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  The  professors  of  new 
creeds  had  worshipped  within  its  beautiful  temples ;  but,  beneath 
the  deep  blue  of  the  Athenian  sky  and  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  the  Athenian  sun,  the  shrine  of  the  grey-eyed  Goddess  and 
the  hall  of  Erechtheus  had  lost  but  little  of  their  earlier  glory, 
long  after  the  one  had  become  a  mosque  and  the  other  a  harem. 
To  him  who  looks  upon  it  now,  the  scene  is  changed  indeed ; 
changed  not  only  in  the  loss  of  its  treasures  of  decorative  art 
(for  of  many  of  these  it  had  been  robbed  before),  but  with  its 
loveliest  fabrics  shattered,  many  reduced  to  hopeless  ruin,  and 
'  not  a  few  utterly  obliterated.  Less  than  two  centuries  have 
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sufficed  to  bring  about  all  this  dilapidation :  less  than  three 
months  sufficed  to  accomplish  it  If  the  Venetian  by  his  abortive 
conquest  inflicted  not  more  injury  on  the  fair  heritage  of  Athe¬ 
nian  art  than  it  had  undergone  from  all  preceding  spoliations, 
he  left  it,  not  merely  from  the  havoc  of  war  but  by  wanton 
subsequent  mutilation,  in  that  state  which  rendered  the  recovery 
of  its  ancient  grace  and  majesty  impossible. 

Yet  the  Acropolis  still  rises  above  a  city  .whose  inhabitants 
cling  with  the  pride  of  ancieht  lineage  to  the^memories  of  Conon 
and  Mnesicles,  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  In  the  darkest  days 
of  barbaric  inroads,  abandoned  by  the  feeble  Caesars  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  cut  off  from  the  knowledge  and  lost  to  the  sympathy  of 
Western  Christendom,  the  people  of  Athens  have  still  cherished 
the  Hellenic  name,  still  exhibitetl  some  characteristics  of  those 
whom  they  termed  their  forefathers.  But  history  has  threatened 
to  deal  harshly  with  this  proud  inheritance ;  and  while  some 
rest  their  Philhellenic  aspirations  on  the  identity  of  the  modern 
Greeks  with  those  who  fought  at  Salamis  or  fell  at  Syracuse, 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  look  back  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Sclavonic  hordes  as  to  the  grave  of  the  pure  Hellenic 
race.  Athens,  indeed,  and  its  people  during  the  Sclavonic  ages 
arc  to  us  almost  as  obscure  and  unknown  as  Athens  before  the 
dawn  of  contemporary  history.  But  the  scanty  notices  which 
remain  prove  sufficiently  that  the  influx  of  Goths  and  Sclaves, 
of  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians,  must  have  diminished  the  num¬ 
bers  and  changed  the  character  of  the  old  population,  even  if 
we  do  not  adopt  the  extreme  conclusion  that  the  Hellenic 
element  was  annihilated. 

There  are  the  old  places,  and  not  a  few  of  the  old  familiar 
names.  There  is  the  magic  still  of  sun  and  sky ;  and  the  scanty 
stream  of  Kephissus  still  leads  us  in  thought  to  the  ivy  groves 
where  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  dells  of  old  Kolonos.  But  if 
it  have  this  power  in  our  colder  and  harsher  regions,  the  spell 
must  be  stronger  still  in  the  enchanted  land  itself;  and  the 
error  may  be  pardoned  which  leads  the  Athenian  of  our  own 
day  to  claim  kindred  with  those  who  achieved  its  greatness  and 
created  its  glories. 

It  is,  however,  a  grave  question  of  fact  which  sentiment  will 
help  us  but  little  to  answer,  and  of  which  it  is  probably  hopeless 
to  expect  a  full  solution.  Athens  in  the  Sclavonic  age  is  to  us 
almost  as  obscure  as  Athens  before  the  dawn  of  contemporary 
history ;  and  if  an  examination  of  the  scanty  notices  which  re¬ 
main  fail  of  convincing  us  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  merely 
Byzantini.-ed  Sclavonians,  it  will  still  less  lead  us  to  consider 
them  the  kinsmen  of  Pericles  and  Phormion.  The  fifth  century 
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of  the  Christian  era  finds  Athens  sunk  in  a  darkness  scarcely 
less  deep  than  that  from  which  it  emerged  five  centuries  before 
it;  but  the  many  causes  then  at  work  throughout  Greece  to 
diminish  the  old  population,  and  in  some  parts  to  annihilate  it, 
together  with  the  new  elements  constantly  poured  in  by  Goths 
and  Sclaves,  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians,  are  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  set  aside  the  claim  of  the  modern  Athenians  to  any¬ 
thing  like  purity  of  blood. 

'J'he  causes  which  contributed  to  this  change  of  population 
account  also  in  great  measure  for  the  astonishing  ignorance  of 
modern  Greek  history  which  prevailed  throughout  Europe  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  With  its  population 
steadily  decreasing  from  fiscal  oppression  and  consequent  social 
demoralisation,  Greece  presented  to  the  migratory  hordes  of  the 
7  th  and  8tb  centuries  a  tempting  field  which  the  Eastern  Em¬ 
perors  scarcely  cared  to  defend.  Thus  isolated  from  the  interests  ^ 
of  the  Empire,  it  became  practically  an  unknown  land  until  the 
Crusades  brought  the  warriors  of  the  West  to  usurp  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Con-  0 
stantinople,  Greece  became  a  prize  for  some  of  the  most  powerful 
crusading  chieftains,  and  under  their  rule  the  courts  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  Athens,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  attained  to  no  small  reputa¬ 
tion  even  throughout  Western  Europe.  But  their  magnificence 
was  entirely  mc^ern.  It  centred  wholly  round  their  own  persons 
and  interests  ;  and  although  the  condition  of  the  people  was  in 
no  respect  worse,  in  some  respects  palpably  better,  still  they  did 
but  minister  to  the  glory  of  the  houses  of  Neri  or  Acciajuoli,  of 
De  la  Roche  or  Briennc.  The  beautiful  structures  of  Athens  and 
its  Acropolis  were  prized,  not  as  heirlooms  of  depiirted  greatness, 
but  as  the,  ornaments  of  a  feudal  court  and  the  rewards  of  suc¬ 
cessful  valour.  Yet  the  darkness  was  to  be  thicker  and  deeper 
still ;  and  with  its  submission  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  the  city  of 
Athena  passed  under  a  veil  which  was  lifted  up  only  to  reveal 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  friendly  arms  of  Morosini.  The 
depth  of  this  general  ignorance  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  or  even  to  realise ;  but  its  causes  were  sufficiently  com¬ 
plex.  M.  de  Laborde  expresses  surprise  that  the  so-called 
Rcnaiss.'ince  of  the  15th  century  did  not  at  once  direct  public 
attention  to  Greece.  But  that  revival,  so  far  as  concerned 
art,  was  simply  the  abandonment  of  the  real  strength  and 
glory  of  every  form  of  national  architecture,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  an  adventitious  and  utterly  unmeaning  decora¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  been  therefore  a  more  legitimate  cause 
for  wonder,  had  so  false  and  hollow  a  movement  led  to  a  genuine 
study  of  the  spirit  and  laws  of  Greek  art,  of  which  it  borrowed. 
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and  borrowed  only  to  mar  and  corrupt,  its  external  forms.  Be¬ 
yond  this  lay  other  and  more  constraining  causes.  For  many  a 
weary  century  Greece  had  been  a  theatre  of  almost  unintcr- 
rupt^  convulsion.  Real  lovers  of  Greek  art  there  were  none. 
Commercial  enterprise  and  religious  devotion  chose  naturally 
the  shortest  and  the  safest  route ;  and  the  sleepless  jealousy  of 
the  Turks  prompted  them  to  close  up  to  the  utmost  all  access 
to  their  conquered  territories.  Thus,  from  a  Christian,  Athens 
became  a  Moslem,  city,  unnoticed  by  any  state  of  Western 
Europe  with  the  single  exception  of  Venice.  i 

‘  She  alone,’  to  adopt  the  words  of  M.  de  Laborde,  ‘  from  a  merely 
material  point  of  view  could  feel  the  force  of  the  blow  struck  at  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  her  own  commerce  by  the  submission  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Greece.  But  Venice,  without  the  aid  of  religious 
fanaticism,  was  then  powerless ;  and  the  Christians  concerned  tliem- 
selves  only  witli  the  Holy  Places.  Wliile  the  route  to  Jerusalem  lay 
open,  and  in  some  measure  protected,  that  which  lay  beyond  or  beside 
it  struck  them  but  little  amidst  the  general  desolation  of  Eastern 
Christendom.’  (Athenes,  ^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  8.) 

Thus,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  was  Athens  almost  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
archaeologist  and  the  architect  feared,  the  religious  pilgrim  cared 
not,  to  approach  it ;  and  the  few  who  ventured  to  brave  the 
jealousy  or  wrath  of  the  Turks  have  left  us  specimens  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  misconception  which  we  might  be  pardoned  for 
putting  aside  with  impatience,  but  which  M.  de  Laborde  has  set 
himself  to  examine  with  commendable  perseverance.  He  is  in 
truth  the  first  writer,  gifted  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  Greek 
art,  who  has  applied  his  erudition  and  his  taste  to  elucidate  the 
most  obscure  and  ungrateful  period  of  the  history  of  Athens, 
and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  all 
whom  his  labours  may,  as  he  hopes,  relieve  from  *  painful  re- 
‘  searches  and  great  loss  of  time.’  The  ‘  dark  ages  ’  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  as  far  as  the  critical  exploration  of  the  monuments  of 
Greece  is  concerned.  A  hundred  years  ago  Athens  was  not 
much  better  known  than  Nineveh. 

The  few  travellers  who  in  earlier  times  professed  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  witli  Athenian  archajology,  did  but  share  in  that  ludi¬ 
crous  inaptitude  for  all  such  criticism,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  was  almost  universal.  When  by  the  same 
corruption  which  formed  the  word  ‘  Stamboul,’  Athens  was  known 
in  mariner’s  charts  as  ‘  Settines ;  ’  when  an  anonymous  Greek 
writer  could  limit  all  its  buildings  to  theatres  and  schools ;  when, 
even  to  the  most  important  of  them,  names  were  assigned  arbi- 
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trarily  and  at  random ;  when  the  Propylaea  became  the  palace  of 
the  dukes  of  Athens,  and  the  temple  of  vIkt}  airripos  the  School 
of  the  Musicians ;  when  Francesco  GiambertI  (San  Gallo)  could 
purchase  from  an  itinerant  Greek,  and  embody  in  his  own  Italian 
researches,  pretended  copies  of  ancient  buildings,  every  one 
an  impudent  forgery,  we  can  but  repay  with  a  smile  the 
cautious  prudence  of  the  artist,  who,  not  caring  to  prosecute 
his  studies  on  the  spot  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment  or  torture, 

‘  pleasantly  ’  transformed  Athens  into  a  Gothic  town  of  Flanders. 
This  design  is  so  far  honest  that,  even  in  the  disposition  of  its 
buildings  there  is  not  the  slightest  approximation  to  Atheman 
topography.  Another,  by  Michael  AVohlgemuth,  in  the  same 
fifteenth  century,  has  in  one  corner  a  castle  on  a  hill  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Acropolis,  and  a  cathedral,  much  like  that  of  Mayence, 
to  serve  for  any  chance  building  at  its  base. 

The  reports  of  travellers,  or  professed  travellers,  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  deserve  more  serious  strictures.  We  may  par¬ 
don  the  man  who  paints  plans  of  Athens  in  a  studio  of  Ghent 
or  Mayence,  but  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  extended  to 
those  who  speak  of  it  as  a  place  almost  uninhabited,  and  a  mere 
scene  of  desolation.  Such  was  the  account  of  Andre  Thevet,  in 
1550  (Laborde,  L  40.),  who  maintains  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
nothing  worth  describing  but  a  statue  shown  to  him  by  a  renegade 
Christian  as  having  been  recently  dug  up.  This  statue,  after 
a  minute  description,  he  states  was  inscribed  ^XTartp. 

He  admits  that  there  are  some  columns  and  obelisks,  but  *  all  in 
‘  ruins,  and  also  some  vestiges  of  several  colleges,  (where,  ac- 
‘  cording  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  Plato  read,) 

‘  shaped  like  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.’  Another,  in  1564,  tells  us 
that  of  Athens  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  small  castle  and  a 
hamlet  unprotected  even  against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts,  *  en 

*  quoi,’  he  piously  adds,  ‘  on  peut  bien  voir  le  jugement  de 

*  Dieu,  d’avoir  mis  ceste  desolation  en  lieu  tant  illustre  pour  le 
‘  mepris  de  sa  parolle.  Car  si  onques  ville  fut  bien  assise  et 

*  bien  policiee,  cest  cy  I’cstoit,  et  neanmoins  on  n’y  voit  que 
‘  ruyne  et  apparence  de  lieu  d&ert.’ 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Martin  Kraus  (or  Kru- 
slus)  of  Tubingen  addressed  to  Symeon  Kabasilas  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  the  following  question.  ‘  Our  German  historians  tell  us 

*  that  Athens  is  completely  destroyed,  and  that  in  its  place  stand 

*  some  fishermen’s  huts.  Is  this  true  ?  ’  •  The  answer  of  Kabasilas, 
while  it  refutes  this  fable,  betrays  also  his  general  ignorance. 
With  his  contemporary  Theodore  Zygomalas  the  Parthenon  was 
a  Pantheon,  with  Kabasilas  it  becomes  a  temple  of  ^the  un- 
'  known  God.’  The  same  dedication  is  given  in  1621  by  Louis 
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des  Hayes,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIII.,  or,  as  !M.  de  Laborde 
thinks, -by  his  secretary,  who  describes  it  as  of  oval  form  both 
internally  and  externally.  Shortly  before  this,  in.  1613,  the 
work  of  artistic  spoliation  was  inaugurated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  English  public  began  to  acquire 
an  acquaintance  with  at  least  some  fragments  of  Hellenic  art. 
But  the  merit  of  introducing  anything  like  a  real  study  of 
Athenian  topography  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  Capuchin 
Fathers,  who  succeeded  the  Jesuits  in  Athens  in  1658.  These 
missionaries,  amongst  other  things,  purchased  and  preserved  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  drew  up  a  ])lan  of  Athens 
and  its  vicinity  far  exceeding  in  value  any  which  had  been 
hitherto  designed. 

But  new  troubles  ensued.  Khodcs  and  Cyprus  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Turks ;  and  in  1669  followed  the  surrender  of  Crete 
by  Morosini.  The  most  rigorous  measures  were  enforced  by 
Mahometan  hatred  and  jealousy  against  all  Christians  throughout 
the  Archij)elago :  and  so  closed  a  period  of  nearly  five  and 
twenty  years,  during  which  scarcely  any  traveller  had  ventured 
to  approach  Athens.  The  spell  w'as  broken  by  the  Marquis  de 
Nointel,  the  magnificent  but  eccentric  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Of  his  not  injudiciously  pompous 
embassy,  of  the  self-conceit  which  made  that  splendour  a  source 
of  constant  delight,  of  his  extended  travels,  of  his  lavish  exjien- 
diture  in  collecting  things  valuable  or  curious,  of  his  consequent 
pecuniar)'  difiiculties,  of  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  the  King 
which  darkened  his  declining  days,  the  pages  of  M.  de  Laborde 
contain  a  lengthy  but  interesting  account.  We  must,  however, 
confine  ourselves  to  his  visit  to  Athens,  into  which,  in  presence 
of  the  Turkish  officers,  and  amidst  the  waving  of  banners  and 
blowing  of  trumpets,  he  made  his  imposing  entry  in  the  year  1674. 
In  an  official  position,  which  presented  him  some  facilities  and 
secured  him  from  all  molestation,  M.  de  Nointel  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  his  opportunities ;  and  the  few  weeks  of  his  sojourn 
may  be  considered  as  a  new  era  for  Athenian  archajology.  To 
ensure  accurate  drawings,  he  had  brought  with  him,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Le  Brun,  his  pupil  Jacques 
Carrey  of  Troyes.  On  the  14th  of  November  permission  was 
obtained  for  making  drawings  :  on  the  17th  of  December  M.  de 
Nointel  and  his  train  were  in  preparation  for  immediate  depar¬ 
ture.  During  that  time,  under  the  risk  of  having  that  permis¬ 
sion  withdrawn  at  any  moment,  without  scaffolding  or  the  help 
of  any  contrivance  to  enable  him  to  work  in  an  unconstrained 
attitude,  obliged  to  stand  close  to  the  building  whose  precincts 
were  by  no  means  open  then  as  now,  he  made  designs  of  the 
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two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,,  of  ninety-two  metopes  and 
of  more  than  300  feet  of  the  frieze.  ‘  II  faillit  s’y  crever  les 
‘  yeux,’  says  Spon,  who  visited  Athens  the  year  after.  Yet 
he  has  produced  drawings  which,  depreciated  by  Colonel  Leake 
as  rude  and  inaccurate',  fully  deserve  in  our  judgment  the  praise 
bestowed^  on  them  by  M.  de  Laborde.  To  the  keen  eye  of  the 
archaeologist  they  may  not  be  faultless :  but  M.de  Laborde  justly 
asks 'that  they  may  be  contrasted  with  the  drawings  of  the 
Parthenon  furnished  by  Spon,  by  Wheler,  by  Cornelio  Magni 
and  d'Ottieres.  So  compared,  they  are  as  gold  amongst  the 
dross,  while  the  remarkable  vigour  and  ease  of  tlie  outline  go 
far  towards  guaranteeing  their,  general  truthfulness  and  accu¬ 
racy.  M.  de  Laborde  may  well  pronounce  them  w’orthy  of  admi¬ 
ration,  apart  from  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  executed, 
and  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  by  them,  *  a  service  great 
‘  indeed  when  we  remember  that  many  of  these  bas-reliefs  and 
‘  statues  have  been  either  altogether  lost,  or  so  broken  into 

*  fragments  that  without  the  help  of  his  designs  the  task  of 
‘  repiecing  them  would  be  hopeless.’  The  intention  of  de 
Nointcl,  that  these  sketches  should  be  accompanied  by  a  memoir 
on  the  Parthenon,  w'as  unfortunately  prevented  by  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  his  sudden  recall. 

The  account  drawn  up  in  1672  for  the  Abbe  Pecoil  by  the 
Jesuit  J.  P.  Babin,  sufficiently  attests  the  worthlessness  of  the 
written  reports  of  those  days.  Amidst  the  many  passages  which 
even  AI.  de  Laborde  confesses  himself  unable  to  comprehend, 
coupled  with  edifying  narratives  of  courageous  martyrdoms  and 
prodigious  births,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  value  to  assign  to 
one  or  two  expressions  which  would  otherwise  be  of  great  mo¬ 
ment.  The  question  whether  the  Parthenon  was  hypasthral  might 
approach  its  solution,  could  we  trust  his  assertion  that  ‘  he  saw 
‘  therein  three  ranges  of  vaults  supported  on  very  high  marble 

*  columns,  i.  e.,  the  nave  with  its  two  aisles.’  This  account  of 
Babin  was  published  by  Spon  before  he  visited  Greece,  with  a 
view  of  Athens,  which  betrays  the  weak  sense  still  prevalent  on 
the  subject  of  topographical  veracity,  but  which  AI.  de  Laborde 
estimates  at  more  than  its  right  value.  The  Propylaea  are  in 
it  two  miserable  castle  turrets,  the  Parthenon  a  contemptible 
Basilica. 

The  name  of  Spon  is  associated  with  more  than  one  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  been  allowed  unjustly  to  detract  from  his  fair 
fame.  While  he  was  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  Babin,  the 
Capuchin  Fathers  were  forwarding  similar  documents  with 
plans  to  Paris,  all  which  came  into  the  hands  of  AI.  Guillet  de 
St  George.  The  history  of  this  man  and  his  work  scarcely 
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deserves  the  space  which  M.  de  Laborde  has  devoted  to  it.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that,  having  examined  these  accounts,  he 
must  needs  publish  them  in  the  form  of  a  romance.  A  brother 
serving  with  the  army  is  taken  prisoner  in  Hungary  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Athens,  and  the  narrative  is  the  fruit  of  his  captivity. 
His  critical  acumen  and  sense  of  veracity  are  on  a  par  with  thb 
brilliant  introduction.  With  the  written  statement  of  the 
Capuchins  he  mingled  others  gathered  from  hearsay,  and  the 
romancer  of  la  Guilletiere  averred  that  his  own  eyes  had  seen 
on  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  the  inscription  tw  ayvdxrrtp 
6tw.  Spon,  while  he  contradicted  this,  impugned  the  veracity 
of  the  whole  work ;  and  ]M.  Guillet  in  reply  procured  or  forged 
letters  from  two  Capuchins,  affirming  that  they  had  constantly 
read  this  inscription  on  the  spot,  although  a  part  of  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  somewhat  defaced. 

Throughout  his  short  career  (he  died  in  the  greatest  distress 
at  Geneva  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight)  Spon  showed  himself  the 
very  reverse  of  M.  Guillet  de  St.  George.  After  careful  study 
at  home,  he  determined  to  test  his  knowledge  by  a  journey  to 
Athens.  If  he  falls  sometimes  into  palpable  mistakes,  and 
adopts  conclusions  on  very  insufficient  premises,  his  work  is  still 
that  of  a  man  who  records  what  he  saw  without  fiction  or 
exaggeration.  Misled,  like  all  before  him,  by  the  changes  made 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  ritual,  Spon  takes  the 
Opisthodomos  to  be  the  original  entrance  to  the  Parthenon ;  but, 
as  a  remark  of  his  own,  he  assigns  its  sculptures  to  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  from  a  resemblance  of  one  of  the  figures  to  his  por¬ 
traits,  and  because  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  was  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  tints  of  the  architectural  portions.  Such  mistakes 
are,  however,  redeemed  by  genuine  confessions  of  uncertainty 
or  ignorance  and  a  spirit  of  scientific  research  which  make  his 
early  death  a  cause  for  deep  regret.  The  companion  of  his 
travels,  Sir  George  Wheler,  has  obtained  (in  M.  de  Laborde’s 
judgment,  very  undeservedly)  a  happier  reputation.  Spon’s 
work  is  undoubtedly  reproduced,  or  rather  translated  in  that  of 
Wheler ;  but  the  addition  of  some  original  matter  has  led  M. 
Beul4  and  others  to  quote  in  preference  from  the  latter,  and  to 
attribute  to  him*  greater  critical  skill  and  power  of  thought. 
Wheler’s  remarks  are,  however,  confined  to  popular  manners 
and  botanical  notes  ;  and  his  scholarship  M.  de  Laborde  tries  by 
the  fact  that  but  for  the  help  of  Spon’s  third  volume  he  could 
not  have  decently  given  two  inscriptions ;  in  fact,  ‘  the  moment 
*  that  Spon  fails  him,  his  inscriptions  fail  him  also.’ 

With  these  names  (the  visit  of  some  military  engineers  ex¬ 
cepted)  closes  the  series  of  travellers  who  visited  Athens  before 
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its  siege  by  Morosini ;  and  for  none  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Carrey  as  a  draftsman,  and  Spon  as  an  archaeologist,  is  there 
any  reason  to  regret  that  their  facilities  for  observation  were 
not  greater.  Whatever  be  the  value  of  his  letter-press,  the 
plans  of  Spon  are  miserable,  those  of  Wheler  worse,  and  most 
of  their  precursors  appear  destitute  of  the  very  faculty  of 
archaeological  criticism. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  magnihcence  of  the 
Acropolis  was  to  suffer  its  first  irreparable  catastrophe.  Hitherto 
the  alterations  for  military  and  other  purposes  had  not  marred 
the  general  effect  of  the  buildings,  although  the  injuries  inflicted 
at  various  times  had  been  neither  few  nor  slight  With  the 
walls  of  the  city,  those  also  of  the  Acropolis  had  been  more  or 
less  injured  by  Lysander  and  Sylla.  The  Caesars  of  Rome  and 
Byzantium  had  raised  their  defensive  works  against  Gothic  and 
Sclavonic  invaders.  By  the  dukes  of  Athens,  the  Propylaea 
had  been  converted  into  a  palace,  and  a  high  tower  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  southern  portico.  The  work  of  Mnesicles  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  yet  more  roughly  dealt  with  by  the  Turks.  A  huge 
bastion  was  raised  in  front  of  the  Propylaea,  which,  from  a 
palace,  were  now  turned  into  a  powder  magazine.  In  1656, 
this  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  Turkish  aga  and  all  his 
family  destroyed ;  but  the  splendid  construction  of  the  build* 
ing  left  it  in  great  part  uninjured.  Finally,  the  year  before 
the  attack  of  the  Venetians,  the  beautiful  temple  of  vUcri 
ainspos  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  battery  of  six 
guns.  Some  injuries  also  the  Acropolis  had  sustained  both 
from  friends  and  foes,  inflicted  directly  on  its  works  of  art. 
The  sacrilegious  hands  of  Macedonian  and  Roman  robbers  had 
plundered  it  of  its  treasures ;  the  Hippodrome  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  could  boast  of  some  of  the  works  of  Pheidias.  The  rising 
sun  greeted  no  more  the  image  of  Athena,  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Christian  ritual  had  reversed  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  six  statues  of  the  Eastern  pediment  had 
been  knocked  down  to  make  room  for  a  window.  The  victori¬ 
ous  Turk,  scarcely  perhaps  consistent  with  his  creed,  was  more 
merciful  than  the  Christian.  That  glorious  temple  was  not 
withdrawn  from  the  Christian  worship  until  the  infatuation  of 
the  deposed  Acciajuoli  drew  down  the  w’rath  of  Mahomet  II. 
A  veil  of  whitewash  was  then  thrown  over  the  seductive  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Christians,  while  the  muezzin’s  minaret  rose  up  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  building.  No  attempt,  however, 
was  made  to  deface  the  sculptures,  and  even  the  high  altar 
remained  in  its  place  in  the  days  of  Carrey  and  de  Nointel. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  de  Laborde’s  work  is  mainly  occupied 
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with  a  very  animated  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  campaign 
of  Morosini.  But  the  fortunes  of  ‘the  Peloponnesian’  concern 
us  here  only  in  so  far  as  they  affected  those  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.  To  this  rock-shrine  of  Athens  his  exploits  in  war 
and  his  depredations  in  peace  were  more  fatal  than  any  injuries 
from  Goths  or  Sclavonians,  from  the  early  converts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  the  wild  Latin  crusaders.  The  victory  of  Sobieski, 
which  turned  the  culminating  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman,  inspired 
Venice,  in  1684,  with  an  unwonted  bravery,  and  the  insults  of 
the  Turk  w'ere  repaid  and  anticipated  by  a  voluntary  declaration 
of  war.  While  her  trembling  representative  w’as  summoning 
courage  to  make  the  announcement  at  Constantinople,  the 
proud  republic  was  gathering  a  motley  army  of  mercena¬ 
ries,  amongst  whom  the  Italian  element  was  very  sparsely 
mingled.  A  magnificent  fleet  under  Morosini  transported  the 
troops  commanded  by  Otto  of  Kbnigsmark,  and  the  victory  of 
Patnis,  in  1687,  laid  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  power  of  Venice. 
At  Corinth,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  the  course 
for  the  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  justice  to  Morosini 
requires  the  statement  that  he  was  earnest  in  deprecating  the 
attack  on  Athens,  and  elo(iuent  in  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
in  which  its  success  would  involve  them.  His  warnings  were 
overborne  ;  his  design  to  winter  at  Tripolitza  abandoned.  An 
immediate  departure  for  Athens  was  determined  on,  and  towards 
the  close  of  September  the  Venetian  fleet  rode  at  anchor  within 
the  harbour  of  Piraeus. 

The  land  forces  marched  by  the  Long  Walls  to  invest  the 
Acropolis,  whither  the  Turkish  garrison  had  retired.  A  battery 
from  the  Musaeum  opened  its  fire  on  the  Propylaea,  a  second 
from  the  Pnyx  on  the  batteries  raised  midway  by  the  Turks, 
and  four  mortars,  each  of  500  lbs.,  hurled  their  fatal  burdens  on 
the  doomed  Acrojwlis.  Other  batteries  were  raised,  as  these 
were  found  defective,  and  an  attempt  at  undermining  was  car¬ 
ried  on  for  some  time  in  vain.  A  well-directed  shell  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  all  their  laborious  efforts.  The  Turkish  gar¬ 
rison  had  habitually  used  the  most  splendid  buildings  for  their 
powder  stores,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  annals  of  art  a 
deserter  announced  that  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  was  full  of 
gunpow’der.  The  skill  of  a  Liineburg  engineer  soon  hurled  a 
I  shell  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  work  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates 

I  was  shattered  by  the  explosion. 

■  ‘  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  including  that  which  separated  it 

j  from  the  Opisthodomos,  were  overthrown,  and  with  them  three- 

fourths  of  the  frieze  of  Phidias,  together  with  all  the  columns  of 
\  the  Pronaos  except  one,  and  eight  columns  of  the  Peristyle  on  the 

! 
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north  and  six  on  the  south.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  wall  of 
350  feet  in  length  and  more  than  40  in  height,  formed  of  marble 
blocks  3  feet  in  thickness  and  6  in  length,  of  21  columns  more  than 
30  feet  high,  we  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  terrific  catastrophe. 
We  must  also  figure  to  ourselves  the  wonderful  and  enormous  archi¬ 
trave  which  surmounted  these  columns,  those  marble  blocks  sculp¬ 
tured  in  compartments,  those  slabs  which  covered,  the  one  the  peri¬ 
style,  the  other  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  which,  as  by  a 
thunderstroke,  were  hurled  upon  the  ground  and  lay  there  a  mass  of 
ruins.  The  explosion  was  so  violent  that  it  hurled  the  debris  from 
the  temple  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  i.  c.  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  fortress  where  the  miners  were  assailing  the  Acropolis.  As  the 
Parthenon  fell  enveloped  in  flames,  there  rose  from  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  a  cry  of  joy  and  victory,  a  savage  hurrah,  in  which  the 
Venetian  historians  heard  the  words  “  Viva  la  nostra  republics but 
which  the  surrounding  echoes  returned  in  German  phrase,  “  Siege, 

“  lebe  hoch  Graf  Kdnigsmark,”  It  matters  little  in  what  language 
a  European  army  expressed  such  feelings  of  triumph  and  exultation 
at  sight  of  this  wretched  spectacle  ;  we  only  remark  that  the  T urks 
were  not  cast  down  by  their  disaster.  They  awaited  their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  without,  and  tliey  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  maintain¬ 
ing.  their  position  until  the  Seraskier  came  to  drive  out  the  infidel. 
Early  on  the  28th,  on  the  news  of  his  approach,  they  doubled  the 
strength  of  their  fire,  hoping  thus  to  engage  the  exclusive  attention 
of  the  besiegers ;  but  Kdnigsmark  was  not  a  general  to  be  surprised. 
Warned  on  his  side  by  his  advanced  posts,  he  set  forth  to  encounter 
the  coming  troops.  The  Seraskier  declined  the  combat  thus  boldly 
offered  to  him,  and  retired  without  engaging  his  forces.  The  Turks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  encouraged  in  their  resistance  by  the  ho^  of 
his  aid ;  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  their  very  sight,  this  hope  melted 
away.  Awakened  to  their  real  case,  they  saw  themselves  surrounded 
by  the  flames  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  Parthenon,  which  were 
gaining  on  all  the  houses ;  they  felt  the  impossibility  of  holding  out 
long,  from  their  want  of  ammunition  and  their  loss  in  men,  amongst 
whom  were  their  chiefs,  the  pacha  and  his  son.  Some  white  flags 
announced  the  wish  of  the  garrison  to  surrender  ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  that  they  were  hung  out  from  the  battlements,  five  hostages 
came  down  to  propose  the  terms  of  capitulation  and  guarantee  their 
execution.  .  .  .  The  arrangements  were  concluded  on  the  morn¬ 

ing  of  the  28th.  The  advanced  posts  were  immediately  occupied  by 
the  besiegers,  and  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  floated  on  the  Propylaea. 

‘  The  captain-general  announced  his  new  conquest  to  the  Venetian 
senate,  and  offered  this  trophy,  this  new  title  to  glory,  with  the  proud 
modesty  which  marked  all  his  dispatches.  “  I  do  not  seek,”  he  wrote, 
“  any  amplifications  to  give  value  to  my  weak  services.  Whatever 
“  they  are,  it  is  enough  that  the  world  should  know  and  my  country 
“  accept  them.  Athens  is  in  your  hands.  Athens,  so  illustrious  and 
“  renowned,  with  its  famous  city  of  vast  circumference,  and  its  mag- 
“  nificent  monuments,  to  which  are  attached  memorable  associations 
“  of  history  and  science.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 
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A  scene  of  havoc  opened  to  the  view  of  the  captain-general 
as  he  ascended  the  Acropolis.  The  effect  was  sad  and  sober¬ 
ing:— 

‘  The  very  soldiers,  black  with  powder  and  heated  by  the  contest, 
were  softened  and  calmed  by  the  sight  of  beauties  so  sublime.  To 
their  praise  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  shocked  at  the  desolation 
which  they  had  caused  amongst  these  wonderful  works  of  art.  .  .  . 
The  remorse  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  victors  betrays  itself  as 
much  in  their  enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration  as  in  the  many 
shifts  and  evasions  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  event.  Morosini 
was  the  first  to  evade  the  responsibility,  by  recurring  to  the  counsel 
which  he  had  vainly  pressed  at  Corinth.  Konigsmark  bad  been 
most  anxious  to  spare  the  temple,  but  the  shells  would  have  their 
way ;  while  a  Venetian  officer  insinuates  that  the  awkwardness  of  a 
Turkish  engineer  in  pointing  one  of  his  own  cannon,  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  174.) 

The  arms  of  the  Republic  had  triumphed ;  but  the  hour  of 
its  victory  was  the  prelude  to  disaster  and  ruin.  The  keen  eye 
of  Morosini  saw  the  imperious  necessity  of  instant  action ;  and 
the  old  man  of  fourscore  years  who  had  so  earnestly  deprecated 
the  attack  on  Athens  now  urged  on  with  the  vehemence  of 
youth  an  immediate  attack  upon  Euboea.  Konigsmark  resisted 
and  finally  refused  to  obey  o^ers  ;  and  the  golden  opportunity 
was  lost.  It  had  been  resolved  to  winter  at  Athens ;  but  the 
approach  of  the  plague  from  the  Peloponnesus  rendered  this 
imp«s8ible  ;  and  the  question  to  abandon  the  town  or  destroy  it, 
was  debated  anxiously  in  the  council.  All  their  energy  and 
valour  had  been  crowned  with  a  success  which  few  would  envy. 
It  had  won  for  them  the  power  of  deliberatingwhether  they 
should  demolish  all  that  their  arms  had  been  unable  to  mutilate, 
and  banish  from  their  ancient  homes  a  population  which  they 
had  found  moderately  happy  if  not  politically  free.  The  com¬ 
punction  with  which  they  had  looked  on  the  havoc  of  the 
Parthenon,  could  not  deter  them  from  a  more  cold-blooded 
devastation.  The  prayers  of  the  inhabitants,  their  offers  to 
maintain  the  Venetian  garrison,  to  do  anything,  to  sacrifice 
anything,  could  not  avert  the  boon  of  deportation  which  their 
fatal  friends  were  forcing  on  them.  The  strange  drama  drew 
to  a  close.  Athens  wiis  to  be  abandoned,  not  destroyed ;  her 
inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  a  safer  dwelling-place.  It  only 
remained  to  secure  some  token  to  attest  their  brief  and  un¬ 
profitable  success.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Mark  should  acquire 
from  the  city  of  Pericles  a  relic  not  less  costly  and  precious 
than  the  golden  horses  of  Byzantium;  the  halls  of  Morosini 
should  not  lack  some  trophy  of  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the 
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happiest  of  his  exploits.  His  choice  fell  on  the  western  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  his  dispatch  to  the  Venetian  senate 
dated  March  19.  1688,  coolly  relates  the  result:  — 

*  Before  abandoning  Athens  I  conceived  the  project  of  taking  away 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  With  this  intention  I  ordered  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
detach  from  the  facade  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  has  the  best 
sculptures,  the  statue  of  a  J upiter  and  the  relievos  of  two  magnificent 
horses.  But  scarcely  had  they  begun  to  remove  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  comice,  than  the  whole  came  crashing  down  from  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  height,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  no  harm  should  have 
befallen  any  of  the  workmen.’ 

Still  Morosini  could  not  depart  without  taking  something; 
and  his  decision  reveals  the  taste  and  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  old  warrior, — 

‘  I  decided  nevertheless  to  carry  away  a  lioness,  beautifully  formed, 
although  it  had  lost  its  head.  But  it  can  be  replaced  perfectly  well 
with  a  piece  of  marble  of  the  same  kind,  which  shall  be  forwarded 
along  with  it.’ 

Since  the  time  of  Jklorosini’s  ill-starred  conquest,  the  history 
of  the  Acropolis  telb  of  little  but  the  dilapidations  of  time  and 
the  more  active  spoliations  of  man.  Later  inroads  and  sieges 
have  contributed  to  the  general  decay ;  travellers,  who,  as 
Colonel  Leake  admits,  ‘  often  destroy  more  than  they  carry 
‘  away,  have,  perhaps,  contributed  more.’  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  in  those  who  condemn  such  proceedings  as  those 
of  Lord  Elgin,  to  forget  that  no  little  harm  has  been  done 
by  the  gross  apathy  or  wanton  violence  of  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves.  M.  de  Laborde  claims  for  the  Athenians  of  the  days 
of  Morosini,  *  if  not  the  same  intelligence,  at  all  events,  a  re- 
<  verence  for  all  that  had  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
‘  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Pericles.’  But  while  the  fact  is  in¬ 
disputable,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mischief 
caused  by  tbe  habitual  use  of  old  materials,  whether  carved  or 
plain,  for  new  buildings.  Colonel  Leake  afBrms  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  which  does  not  attest  the  practice.  The  more 
costly  marbles  furnished  plaster  and  cement;  and  where  too 
large,  statues  or  relievos  were  broken  into  pieces  for  facilities  of 
use  or  transport.  A  better  spirit  has  now  we  hope  arisen,  and 
the  Greeks  have  once  more  become  jealous  of  the  inheritance  of 
their  race.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles  at  the  time  it  was  accomplished  saved  the  greater 
portion  of  those  immortal  works  from  total  destruction,  in  the 
war  of  Greek  independence.  Morosini  was  neither  the  best  nor 
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the  worst  of  the  commanders  who  ravaged  Attica  and  assailed 
the  Acro|M)li8. 

But  the  Acropolis  in  its  humiliation  must  carry  our  thoughts 
to  the  Acropolis  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  The  mind  must 
strive  to  realise,  however  faintly,  the  splendours  of  that  gor¬ 
geous  assemblage  of  structures, — to  restore  in  idea,  however 
feebly,  these  most  beautiful  creations  of  human  genius.  We 
cannot  but  form  some  picture  of  those  superb  portals,  and  that 
majestic  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  Panathenaic  pomp  ascended 
to  the  shrine  of  the  virgin  goddess  ;  of  the  glorious  sculptures 
which  almost  lived  and  breathed  on  pediment  and  frieze  and 
metope ;  of  the  long  lines  of  sculptured  forms  which  graced  every 
avenue,  while  far  above  all  the  brazen  statue  of  Athena  kept 
watch  over  her  beloved  city.  Something  also  we  must  realise  of 
the  accessories  of  this  marvellous  scene,  —  the  brilliancy  of  sky 
and  sun,  the  lustrous  purity  of  the  marble,  the  tints  of  gold  and 
crimson  and  azure  which  imparted  depth  of  light  and  shade  to 
the  mouldings  and  sculptures  of  its  magnificent  temples.  And 
with  the  pictures  of  these  exquisite  structures  must  be  asso¬ 
ciated  the  men  who  planned  and  reared  them ;  and  an  array  of 
questions  comes  crowding  upon  us,  some  of  which  we  may 
perhaps  seek  in  vain  to  answer.  What  is  it  which  invests  the 
works  of  these  men  with  their  mysterious  and  touching  beauty  ? 
Whence  came  the  grace  and  loveliness  which  they  imparted  to 
all  on  which  they  laid  their  hands?  Were  the  forms  and  the 
spirit  of  their  art  their  own,  or  had  both  come  to  them  from 
some  other  land  ?  What  were  the  laws  which  influenced  their 
works  even  to  their  pettiest  details,  and  infused  boundless  vigour 
and  freedom  into  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  the  social  life  of 
Greece  ? 

These  are  questions  which  no  superficial  or  hasty  thought 
can  ever  solve;  they  are  the  promptings  of  no  artificial  curiosity, 
no  mere  antiquarian  or  archaeological  problems.  The  answer  to 
them  will  not  merely  lay  open  a  most  important  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  but  involves  results  directly  practical. 
The  city  which  Pericles  proclaimed  as  the  school  of  Greece 
has  become  also  the  school  of  the  world,  and  its  influence  is 
still  seen  in  every  form  of  our  art  and  architecture.  To  trace 
this  influence  and  assign  its  cause,  to  analyse  the  principles  of 
that  art  which  attained  to  a  degree  of  beauty  never  perhaps 
equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed,  are  questions  of  no  slight 
moment  and  difiiculty,  and  the  more  so  because  indubitably  the 
aim  of  that  art  was  pre-eminently  simple  and  definite.  Emo¬ 
tions  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  still  more  of  solemnity  and 
awe,  may  be  awakened  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  works  of 
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other  times  and  countries.  The  Athenian  cared  not  to  oppress 
the  spectator  with  the  cumbrous  grandeur  of  Thebes  or  Babylon; 
he  sought  not  to  delight  and  awe  him  with  the  soaring  height 
and  intricate  magnihcence  of  the  Gothic  minster,  or  im¬ 
press  him  with  the  sense  of  indomitable  strength  and  power 
manifest  in  the  genuine  works  of  ancient  Rome:  and  yet, 
with  a  scale  just  sufficing  to  .save  it  from  meanness,  Attic 
art  revealed  to  the  world  an  exquisite  grace  and  dignihed 
beauty  as  little  marred  by  defect  or  blemish  as  can  be  any  works 
of  merely  human  hands.  Unrivalled  in  elegance  and  purity  of 
form,  it  disdained  no  aids  of  metals  or  of  colours,  which  some 
might  look  upon  as  adventitious  and  unworthy.  It  raised 
its  statues  in  stone  or  marble,  in  gold  and  ivory,  or  in  bronze. 
It  decked  its  superb  pediments  and  architraves  in  sombre  or  in 
brilliant  hues ;  and  the  colours  which  modem  use  would  reserve 
for  internal  decoration,  gleamed  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
beneath  the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  Attica. 

We  have  spoken  throughout,  almost  unconsciously,  of  Athens 
and  Athenian  art.  But  were  the  countrymen  of  .^schylus  and 
Phidias  alone  the  gifted  possessors  of  this  wonderful  creative 

fenius  ?  or  were  they  but  the  representatives  of  the  aggregate 
lellenic  races  ?  Has  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  unjustly 
depreciated  the  art  of  Lacedajmon?  or  had  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  Sparta  the  same  title  to  our  homage  and  admiration  ? 

These  questions  occupy  necessarily  a  large  space  in  the 
volumes  of  M.  Beule  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  On  some  of 
them  we  confess  ourselves  entirely  at  variance  with  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  But  even  where  we  differ  from  him  most,  we  admit  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  re¬ 
searches:  and  the  happy  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  several 
obscure  topics  calls  for  no  slight  praise  and  gratitude.  Without 
the  imagination’and  rhetoric  of  M.  de  Laborde,  he  possesses  the 
patient  and  minute  research  which  is  the  first  quality  of  the 
archasologian.  He  is  disposed,  however,  to  be  too  dogmatic  in 
his  statements ;  a  habit  which  has  provoked  strong  animadver¬ 
sions  from  M.  de  Calonne,  who  impugns  his  theory  respecting 
tlje  chryselephantine  statues  of  Phidias.  And  if  we  ourselves 
offer  some  remarks  on  points  whereon  we  conceive  him  to  be 
seriously  mistaken,  it  is  that  we  may  with  the  more  freedom 
commend  those  portions  of  his  work  in  which  he  has  done  no 
slight  service  to  the  cause  of  art.* 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  usefulness  of  M.' Benin’s  plans  and 
drawings  should  be  diminished  by  one  or  two  omissions.  In  vol.  i. 
VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIII.  E 
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To  discuss  here  the  canons  of  historical  credibility,  or  pro-  1 
pound  a  theory  of  mytlis,  would  be  impertinent,  and  happily  is 
superfluous.  But  it  is  no  unfairness  to  demand  of  any  writer 
that  if  he  relates  a  mytli,  half-suspecting  it  to  be  such,  he  should 
record  that  belief  or  suspicion,  and  that  the  same  assertions 
should  not  be  treated  as  partly  or  wholly  mythical  in  one  page, 
and  employed  insidiously  as  an  historical  argument  in  another. 

We  think  that  M.  Beule’s  own  words  will  on  this  jwint  convict 
him  of  a  very  grave  inconsistency.  The  question  of  the  ori¬ 
ginality  of  Greek  art,  or  of  its  affiliation  on  Egypt,  is  obviously  I 
one  which  can  only  be  answered,  if  it  be  ever  answered  at  all,  | 
on  the  strictest  historical  or  archasological  grounds.  Fancy  or 
prejudice,  rhetoric  and  sentimentality,  cannot  be  permitted  to  j 
afl'ect  the  decision.  !M.  Beule’s  method  is  very  different.  To  ■ 
the  statement  in  his  first  chapter  that  Cecroi)s,  by  the  attraction  i 
of  a  new  civilisation,  drew  round  himself  the  vagrant  and  || 
miserable  population  of  Attica,  he  appends  a  note  which  we  I 
will  give  in  his  pwn  words:  —  ; 

‘  Dans  tout  ce  chapitre  je  ne  fais  que  recueillir  les  legendes  qui  se  j 
rattachent  a  I’Acropole  sans  en  discuter  I’originc  ni  la  valeur.  Quel  j 
est  le  peuple  dont  le  berceau  u’est  pas  entoure  de  fables  d’autant  j 
plus  charmantes  souvent  qu’elles  sout  plus  absurdes  ?  *  {^L' Acropole,  | 
^c.,  voL  i.  p.  16.)  j 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  hard  on  M.  Beule  to  confine  his  re-  j 
marks  to  this  chapter  alone,  for  very  many  similar  narratives  ; 
are  interspersed  throughout  his  work  on  the  Acropolis, 
and  his  ‘  Studies  on  the  Peloponnesus  ’  absolutely  bristle  with 
them.  In  spite  of  his  declaration,  we  more  than  suspect  that 
M.  Beule’s  faith  discovers  a  large  amount  of  historical  truth 
which  may  be  culled  from  these  ancient  talcs.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  claim  illustrious  companions  amongst  his  countrymen  and  ^ 
our  own.  Under  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Fyhes  Clinton  and  j 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  Colonel  Leake  sees  ‘some  reason  to  believe  that 
‘  Cecrops  was  contemporary  with  Moses,  and  that  he  introduced 
*  the  worship  of  Neith  among  the  Pelasgians.’  M.  Beule  draws 
apparently  a  similar  conclusion ;  but,  regarding  solely  his  own 


p.  134.,  a  reference  is  nicade  to  plate  III.  E ;  but  on  looking  at  the 
plate  no  such  letter  is  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  set  down  in  the  index  to 
the  plates.  A  more  serious  defect  is  the  want  of  scales  to  the  plans 
of  the  second  volume.  In  addition  to  an  excellent  plan  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  there  are  restored  plans  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheium, 
drawn  on  very  different  scales ;  but  these  scales  are  not  given,  and 
their  absence  might,  to  a  superficial  observer,  occasion  many  errors. 
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admission,  we  cannot  conceive  why  he  should  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  introduce  such  narratives  at  all.  With  great  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  trouble  he  has  raked  up  a  mass  of  stories  which 
occupy  no  small  jwrtion  of  his  work  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  are  the  staple  commodity  of  his  Peloponnesian  studies. 
If  we  are  not  to  examine  their  origin  and  their  value,  what 
useful  purpose  can  they  serve?  At  best  they  are  but  unneces¬ 
sary  excrescences.  We  cannot,  however,  do  more  than  cite  a 
few  examples  and  then  leave  it  to  impartial  readers  to  decide 
whether  his  metho<l  of  employing  these  myths  is  or  is  not  at 
variance  with  his  own  admission. 

After  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  Acropolis,  he  commences 
by  saying  that  ‘  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  choose  it  for  his 
‘  resilience ;  he  there  planted  himself  with  the  Egyptian 
‘  colony  which  followed  him.  He  gave  to  the  rising  town 

*  not  only  his  own  name,  but  that  of  don/,  a  word  adopted 
‘  by  the  Attic  Greeks  alone,  and  which  seemed  to  consecrate 
‘  their  relation  to  Egypt.  Cecrops  came  originally  from  Sais, 

*  the  caf>ital  of  the  Delta,  and  from  thence  brought  with  him 

*  the  worship  of  Neith  or  Athena.’  This  last  statement  is 
repeated  at  page  185.,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Propylaea,  which  Amasis  had  built  at  that 
place.  ‘  The  coincidence,’  he  remarks,  ‘  is  curious ;  nor  is  it 
‘  less  singular  that  Herodotus  admires  in  the  Saitic  Propylaea 
‘  precisely  that  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the  Athenian  ’  (L  e., 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  stone-blocks).  Of  the  Erechtheium, 
M.  Beule  says  that  ‘Erechtheus  had  given  his  name  to  it,  either 

*  because  he  had  raised  the  first  altar  or  the  first  temple, 

‘  or  because  it  had  been  his  residence  or  his  tomlj.’  Again, 

‘  Cecrops  had  been  buried  in  the  precinct  consecrated  to  Minerva; 

*  his  tomb  occupied  a  distinct  and  considerable  space,’  &c.  Ce¬ 
crops  also  ‘  had  presented  the  statue  of  Minerva  to  the  adoration 
‘  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  raised  to  her  a  simple  altar.  Erechtheus 
‘  had  surrounded  the  statue  with  a  covered  building  attached  to 
‘  his  residence.’  His  assertions  throughout  the  volume  of  ‘  Stu- 
‘  dies  on  the  Peloponnesus  ’  are  still  more  remarkable,  because* 
they  are  introduced  with  no  such  qualifications,  and  because  he 
constantly  makes  them  the  ground  of  distinct  historical  conclu¬ 
sions.  We  do  M.  Beul4  no  injustice  in  saying  that  Lycurgus 
is  with  him  a  personage  quite  as  historical  as  Brasidas.  ‘  From 
‘  Crete,’  he  tells  us,  *  Lycurgus  sailed  to  Asia.  He  there 

*  found  the  poems  of  Homer  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 

‘  Kreophylus.  Struck  by  the  beauties  of  Epic  poetry . 

*  •  •  •  •  he  hastened  to  tcrite  down  the  poem,  in  order  to  present 
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*  it  to  his  countrymen.’  Amongst  the  many  temples  at  Sparta, 

*  Lycurgus  himself  consecrated  one  to  Laughter,  as  though  to 

*  declare  that  his  laws  did  not  banish  from  his  city  all  that  could 

*  soften  and  humanise  life.’  In  the  Isthmian  games  it  was  the 
object  of  Theseus  ‘to  establish  a 'political  connexion  between 
‘  ^e  Attic  lonians  with  the  lonians  and  Ai^olians  of  the 
‘  Peloponnesus.’  To  the  Arcadian  games  on  Mount  Lycaeus  ' 
he  traces  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia,  and  adds,  ‘  Livy 
‘  in  fact  affirms  that  this  custom  had  been  introduced  by  Evan-  j 

*  der ;  ’  and  when  speaking  of  the  fondness  of  the  Arcadians  for 
human  sacriBccs,  he  notices  that  ‘  the  Romans,  their  descendants, 

*  inherited  this  ferocity.’  The  Arcadian  traditions  are,  in  his 
judgment,  ‘  so  singular,  and  their  simplicity  gives  them,  at  the 
‘  same  time,  such  an  air  of  probability,  that  one  knows  not  I 

*  what  kind  of  doubt  or  criticism  to  apply  to  them.  As  at  bottom  | 

*  they  possess  but  little  importance,  the  best  way  is  to  believe  | 

*  them  blindly.’  We  should  bs  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  ' 

belief  this  is;  but  assuredly,  when  used  for  M.  Beule’s  pur-  { 

poses,  these  legendary  statements  are  anything  but  unimportant.  ; 

On  the  contrary,  they  do  better  service  than  a  whole  mass  of 
historical  authorities  which  may  be  arrayed  against  them.  j 

Their  uses  are  indeed  multiform  ;  they  are  sometimes  fables,  I 

sometimes  facts,  sometimes  the  subjects  of  a  little  fanciful  I 
criticism.  The  dedication  by  Telemus  of  three  altars  to  Hera, 
as  child,  wife,  and  widow,  suggests  the  reflection  that  in  the  |  ] 

marriage  we  may  discern  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Argive 
divinity  into  Ar(^ia,  and  in  the  widowhood  the  ill  success  of 
this  attempt  (ib.  p.  192.). 

But,  whether  regarded  as  fact  or  fable,  these  statements 
furnish  important  arguments  for  his  conclusions  respecting 
Spartan  and  Athenian  art.  The  latter  is  affiliated  on  Egypt, 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  Cecropian  myth ;  and  the 
legends  of  Lycurgus  and  his  legislature  are  cited  to  prove  that 
Pericles  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  character  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Spartan  constitution.  The  unfair  and  illogical 
•nature  of  the  inference,  on  M.  Beule’s  own  admission,  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  utter  worthlessness  for  historical  purposes  of  the 
tales  of  Cecrops,  Erechtheus,  and  other  mythical  heroes,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  other  writers  as  well  as  by  Mr. 

Grote,  and  seems  faintly  to  suggest  itself  to  M.  Beule.  On 
this  question  we  need  not  enter,  and  our  reasons  for  declining 
to  trace  Greek  art  to  an  Egyptian  source  have  been  given  in  a 
previous  Number  of  this  Review.*  But  M.  Beule  fairly 

*  Ed.  Review,  No.  ccxiii.,  [».  126.,  Art.  ‘  Fergusson’s  Architecture.' 
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assumes  the  point  at  issue,  when  he  concludes,  from  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  single  word  in  Herodotus,  that  the  idea  of  the 
Athenian  Propylaea  was  borrowed  from  those  of  Amasis,  and 
still  more  when  he  comes  to  discuss  Mr.  Penrose’s  masterly  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.  The  entasis  or 
swell  of  the  Doric  column  was  a  fact  well  known  previously; 
but  Mr.  Penrose,  by  the  most  careful  admeasurements,  dis¬ 
covered  that,  in  addition  to  this,  every  vertical  line  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  converged  to  a  fixed  point  (necessarily  at  an  immense 
height)  above  the  building,  and  not  only  this,  but  that  all  the 
horizontal  lines,  whether  above  or  below  the  columns,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  steps  of  the  platform,  possess  a  curvature  corre- 
sjKjnding  to  that  of  the  columns.  Whether  Mr.  Penrose  was 
right  in  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  this  curvature  is  a 
question  fairly  o|)en  to  doubt.  But  M.  Beulc  arms  himself 
with  the  Cecropian  legend,  and  proceeds  ‘  to  distinguish  be- 
‘  tween  the  vertical  and  horizontal  curves  —  the  first  being  of  a 

*  foreign  origin,  on  a  principle  common  to  the  ancient  temples ; 

‘  the  other,  the  creation  of  Greek  art  in  the  course  of  its  deve- 
‘  lopment.  The  entasis  of  the  columns  and  the  aiming  at  a 

*  pyramidal  form  are  the  secret  of  all  deviations  from  the  per- 

*  ])endicular,  and  it  is  from  Egypt  that  these  traditions  arrived 
‘  with  the  Doric  order,  just  as  Greece  received  from  Asia  the 
‘  elements  of  the  Ionic  order  and  its  elegant  richness.’  But  the 
legends  of  Egyptian  influence  *  are  either  false  or  inadmissible  as 
arguments.  No  such  influence  can  be  proved,  while  we  have 
a  reason  which  adequately  explains  any  resemblance  which 
may  be  traced  between  them.  The  architecture  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  as  of  India  and  Assyria,  sprang  from  an  original  type  in 
wood.  A  priori,  therefore,  we  might,  in  all  of  them,  expect  to 
find  sloping  walls,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  any  further 
connexion.  M.  Beul4  himself  remarks  that,  ‘in  approaching 
‘  towards  its  perfection,  the  Doric  architecture  gradutilly  dimi- 
‘  nished  the  entasis  of  its  columns — a  proof  that,  far  from  having 
‘  invented  it,  the  age  of  Pericles  reduced  it  to  its  happiest 

*  M.  Beule  lays  a  stress  on  the  name  aarv  as  connected  with  the 
tale  of  Egyptian  migration.  The  word  however  is  not  peculiar  to 
Greek  and  Egyptian  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  see  how 
inconclusive  it  is  as  a  philological  argument.  We  would  refer  him 
to  some  very  forcible  remarks  on  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  Egyptian 
influence  in  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Mure’s  ‘  Critical  History  of 
*  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.’  They  appear  to 
us  to  set  the  question  finally  at  rest. 
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‘  measure,’  —  a  proof,  as  it  seems  to  us,  still  more  of  a  fact  ] 
which  might  equally  have  been  looked  for,  that  lapse  of  time  ' 
brought  about  a  corresponding  departure  from  the  primitive 

But  if  the  old  legends  furnish  ^1.  Beule  with  materials  for 
settling  the  origin  of  Athenian  architecture,  they  do  far  greater 
service  for  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  of  Laconia  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Of  old  Sparta  no  building  has  come  down  to  us,  scarcely 
indeed  the  traces  of  any ;  and  amongst  the  writers  of  ancient 
times  she  has  none  to  plead  on  her  behalf  against  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  Thucydides  and  the  contemptuous  comments  of  Pericles. 
The  fonner characterises  her  structures  as  generally  insignificant; 
the  latter  more  than  insinuates  the  poverty  if  not  the  vulgarity 
of  her  art.  It  is  true  that  Sparta  might  have  fought  her  own 
battles ;  and  if  M.  Beule’s  suppositions  are  correct,  her  silence 
is  still  more  w’onderful.  But,  in  default  of  all  testimony  from 
her  own  children,  there  was  somctliing  inviting  in  the  attempt  ' 
to  prove  that  poetry,  music,  architecture,  and  sculpture  were 
there  appreciated  and  honoured  —  that  the  people,  whose  volun¬ 
tary  ignorance  even  of  reading  and  writing  is  more  than  a 
suspicion,  were  ‘  given  to  intellectual  pleasures  ’  —  and  that  the  ' 
much  maligned  character  of  her  citizens  was  a  compound  of  all 
manly  and  amiable  virtues.  To  this  end  the  legends  of  Lycurgus 
are  diligently  ransacked,  and  the  names  of  Thaletas,  of  Alkman, 
Terpander,  and  many  others,  are  brought  to  swell  the  tale. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  her  poets,  her  sculptors,  and  her 
painters  were  all,  with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 
foreigners,  and  that  at  best  she  could  only  admire  what  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  produce.  It  is  true,  as  M.  Beule  remarks, 
that  the  lion  has  not  painted  his  own  portrait ;  but  he  has  a 
strong  witness  on  the  lion’s  behalf,  the  geographer  Pausanias. 
M.  Beule  has  scrutinised  his  tedious  and  wearisome  pages  with 
pnuseworthy  diligence  and  zeal,  and  from  him  he  learns  that 
Sparta  was  singtdarly  rich  in  the  number  of  her  temples  and 
public  buildings,  that  the  city  was  full  of  grand  works  of  art, 
and  that  the  general  effect  was  majestic.  This  is  pressing  his 
testimony  somewhat  too  far.  Pausanias  may  be  a  very  good 
authority  for  the  number  of  buildings,  their  position,  size,  or 
date,  but  he  is  a  very  bad  authority  for  epithets.  His  catalogues 
are  faultless,  but  his  criticism  is  contemptible.  Happily  he  does 
not  often  indulge  us  with  any.  He  has,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Beule  himself,  related  nakedly  and  meagrely  all  that  he  saw,  ' 
and  taken  down  wdth  an  indiscriminate  credulity  the  merciless  | 

.  harangues  of  the  s^riyjjTal,  the  worthy  representatives  of  guides  j 
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in  all  ages.  But  the  man  who  had  no  other  epithet  for 
the  loveliest  creations  of  human  genius  than  that  they  are 
‘  worth  looking  at,’  and  who  seems  to  have  eyes  for  nothing 
but  number  and  magnitude,  is  not  one  by  whose  aid  we  may 
hope  to  reconstruct  an  obliterated  city.  His  description  of 
Atliens  is  valuable,  simply  because  Athens  has  not  thus 
perished.  But  if  such  had  been  her  fate,  it  is  no  injustice  to 
say  that  his  description  would  have  conveyed  no  idea  of  her 
magnificence  or  her  beauty.  So  long  as  any  local  evidence  re¬ 
mains,  his  tofwgraphy  is  of  the  utmost  service ;  but  at  Sparta 
all  evidence  is  wanting,  and  M.  Beule  can  but  Indulge  in  sup¬ 
positions,  and  frame  pictures  on  the  dry  catalogues  of  Pausanias. 
From  these  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  the  number  of  public 
buildings,  their  names  and  situation ;  but  when  M.  Beule 
says  that  the  tombs  of  the  house  of  Agis  presented  an  effect 
full  at  once  of  majesty  and  variety,  he  says  what  may  be  true, 
but  is  not  waminted  by  any  authority.  The  whole  volume 
is,  indeed,  an  elaborate  piece  of  constructive  reasoning  on 
grounds  which  are  either  fallacious  or  inconclusive.  With  the 
exception  of  a  ruined  temple  at  Corinth,  and  a  few  fragments 
in  Arcadia,  he  describes  no  buildings  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge ;  and  a  probable  restoration  of  extinguished  splen¬ 
dours  by  the  help  of  myths  and  topographies  can  scarcely  arro¬ 
gate  to  itself  any  high  amount  of  credibility. 

AVe  have  spoken  candidly  on  these  points,  because  we  believe 
that  M.  Beule’s  method  is  both  illogical  and  unjust,  and  may 
be  productive  of  serious  mischief.  We  turn  really  to  others, 
in  which  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  -obligations  for  his  critical 
sagacity  as  well  as  his  laborious  researches. 

In  the  popular  notion  of  the  Panathenaic  procession,  along 
with  the  train  of  sacrificial  victims,  priests,  virgins,  magistrates, 
&c.,  figures  a  long  array  of  chariots  and  horsemen  winding 
through  the  Propylaea  and  careering  round  the  Parthenon.  M. 
Beule  has  ably  shown  that  the  approach  to  the  Propylaea,  being 
at  an  angle  of  at  least  twenty  degrees,  was  such  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  ascent,  much  more  the  descent,  of  any  vehicles; 
and,  moreover,  the  main  entrance  through  the  Propylaea  was 
BO  narrow  that  the  slightest  accident  or  deviation  from  the 
path  must  have  inflict^  irreparable  injury  on  costly  works 
of  art  which  were  closely  ranged  on  either  side.  Yet  more, 
he  remarks  that  the  notion  is  unsupported  by  any  written 
authorities,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  track  such  as  must 
have  been  caused  by  the  passage  of  vehicles.  These  with 
the  horsemen,  he  affirms,  followed  the  ship  which  bore  the 
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sacred  peplus,  and  which,  we  are  distinctly  told,  was  not  carried 
up  the  Acropolis.  How,  again,  could  it  have  been  possible  to 
.  convey  through  the  Propylsea  the  materials  (marble  blocks, 
many  fifteen  feet  long)  for  such  buildings  as  the  Erechtheium  ? 
M.  Beulc’s  hypothesis  is  that  they  were  craned  up,  a  quicker  and 
much  less  costly  process ;  and  he  holds  it  superfluous  to  ask 
whether  the  men  who  raised  the  architraves  and  pediments  of 
the  Parthenon  possessed  means,  simple  enough  after  all,  for 
lifting  the  heaviest  masses. 

"With  equal  ability  and,  we  think,  success  he  has  combated 
the  idea  (entertained  by  Colonel  Leake  and  others,  and  sys¬ 
tematically  worked  out  by  M.  Bournouf)  that  the  Propylaja 
were  erected  for  purposes  of  dcfeuce.  His  arguments  clearly 
prove  their  inefficiency  for  this,  had  they  ever  been  tested ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  meet  his  objection  that,  if  such  were  their  object, 
their  character  was  singularly  inappropriate.  Porticos,  columns 
rising  in  tiers,  friezes  and  pediments  exquisitely  sculptured, 
equestrian  statues,  a  temple  and  a  chamber  for  paintings  placed 
in  front  of  the  fortifications,  seem  strange  barriers  against  a 
hostile  force.  The  Greeks  derided  the  Persians  for  going  into 
battle  with  the  flowing  robes  of  women.  ISI.  Bcul6  asks  whether 
it  would  have  been  less  strange  that  the  Athenians  should  raise 
a  fortress  on  the  model  of  a  Poccilc  and  a  Parthenon. 

That  a  system  of  decoration  by  polychrome  was  adopted  in 
.Greek  buildings,  both  externally  and  internally,  is  now  an 
unquestioned  fact :  but  the  exact  character  and  limits  of  that 
system  it  is  much  less  easy  to  define.  In  this,  as  in  many  cases, 
the  incredulity  with  which,  not  very  long  since,  the  idea  of  such 
decoration  was  received,  has  been  followed  by  a  tendency  to 
conclude  that  no  single  portion  of  a  Greek  temple  was  left 
uncoloured.  M.  Beule  considers  the  evidence  at  present  forth¬ 
coming  as  insufficient  to  warrant  any  positive  assertions;  but 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Greek  was  entirely  free  from 
modern  prejudices,  whether  for  or  against  decoration  by  colour. 
The  mingling  of  stone  or  marble,  or  of  marbles  of  different 
colours,  the  introduction  of  metallic  ornaments  on  statuary  or 
works  in  relief,  all  subserved  this  purpose,  not  less  than  the 
employment  of  polychrome ;  and  even  without  the  use  of  a 
single  pigment,  the  sculptor  was  enabled  to  produce  Avorks  not 
less  gorgeous  than  the  painter.  Formed  of  materials  altogether 
more  facile  and  malleable,  the  chryso-elephantine  statue  gave 
(what  modem  sculpture  has  not  so  much  as  aimed  at),  the 
living  hues  of  the  human  form,  and  the  varying  tints  of  em¬ 
broidered  garments.-  With  the  most  sumptuous  of  these  statues 
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is  associated  the  immortal  name  of  Phidias;  but  the  ^orks 
themselves  have  perished.  The  colossal  statue  of  Athena  was 
plundered  of  its  golden  raiment  by  Lachares,  and  finally  'trans-  , 
ported  by  order  of  Justinian  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  whither  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  had  been  conveyed 
before.  The  restoration,  therefore,  of  these  statues  must  depend 
on  the  statements  of  writers  like  Pausanias,  together  with  any 
designs  on  stone  or  metal  which  may  chance  to  throw  light 
upon  it.  IVI.  Benin’s  attempt  to  restore  it  by  confining  himself 
altogether  to  the  description  of  Pausanias  has  Cidled  forth  the 
vehement  animadversion  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne.  At  the 
great  Parisian  Exposition  of  1855  was  exhibited  a  restoration 
of  the  Athena^  of  Phidias  (on  a  smaller  scale)  by  ^I.  Simart, 
who  had  chiefly  followed  the  Vienna  stone  with  the  name  of 
Aspasius  subscribed.  This  remarkable  work  was  executed  at 
the  cost  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  whose  liberal  patronage  and  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  suggested  this  revival  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  antiquity.  It  now  adorns  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre, 
the  Duke’s  residence.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  vast  expenditure 
lavished  on  this  chryso-elephantine  statue,  the  effect  it  produces 
is  scarcely  equal  to  the  idea  we  conceive  of  the  Athenian 
Goddess;  and  a  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  representation  which  has  been  followed.  On  this 
point  we  think  that  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  Pausanias  has  led  M.  Beule  into  some  mist^es. 
From  those  expressions  he  infers  a  complete  absence  of  all 
ornamentation,  except  on  those  parts  of  the  statue  which  were 
nearest  to  the  spectator,  and  thus  confirms  his  own  theory  of 
the  uniform  simplicity  and  extreme  severity  of  the  art  of 
Phidias.  The  contrary  ideal  furnished  by  the  sculptured  stone 
of  Aspasius  he  rejects  on  the  ground  that  the  lunated  sigma, 
which  occurs  in  the  inscription,  was  not  employed  in  Greece 
till  tlie  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  this  work 
was  therefore  not  produced  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  art. 
On  this  point  M.  Beule’s  case  seems  to  us  altogether  weaker 
than  that  of  M.  de  Calonne,  who,  first  asserting  that  the  name 
may  possibly  be  the  forgery  of  a  later  age,  brings  several 
inscriptions  to  prove  that  the  lunated  sigma  occurs  as  early  as 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  was 
not,  as  M.  Beul4  supposes,  a  Homan  introduction.  If  then  this 
stone  represents  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  it  must,  M.  de 
Calonne  forcibly  urges,  belong  to  the  best  epoch  of  art,  because 
it  must  have  been  executed  before  the  statue  of  Phidias  was 
robbed  of  its  ornaments ;  and  if  it  be  of  that  epoch,  can  it  possi- 
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bly  represent  any  other  type  than  that  which  Phidias  evoked, 
and  which  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  beauty  ? 
But  the  ideal  set  forth  in  this  stone  is  that  of  extreme  richness 
over  the  whole  figure ;  and,  after  all,  the  expressions  of  Pau- 
sanias  scarcely  justify  M.  Beul6  in  using  them  as  negative  argu¬ 
ments.  Pausanias  says  nothing  of  the  crest  of  her  helmet,  of 
a  collar  or  earrings.  He  denies  therefore  that  they  were  found 
on  the  statue  of  Phidias.  ‘  This  system,’  says  M.  de  Calonne, 

*  will  carry  us  a  long  way :  and  by  the  help  of  Pausanias  we 
‘  shall  soon  succeed  in  robbing  the  chaste  ^linerva  of  her  dearest 

*  attribute,  for  Pausanias  says  nothing  of  her  girdle ;  let  us 

*  therefore  remove  the  cincture  from  the  virgin  of  the  Uccatom- 
‘  pedon ;  but  !M.  Beule  docs  not  go  quite  so  far,  and  in  spite  of 
‘  his  silence  he  allows  her  a  girdle.’  Nor  has  M.  Beule  less 
exposed  his  weakness  in  maintaining  that  the  Medusa  of  the 
shield  was  represented  as  a  monster  only  in  the  decay  of  art, 
while  that  of  Phidias  was  *  une  admirable  jeune  fille,  avec  ses 
‘  yeux  mourants,  ses  levres  immobiles,  sa  chevelure,  dont  les 

*  boucles  voltigent  librement  et  rayonnent  autour  de  sa  tete, 

*  comme  la  chevelure  d’Apollon.’  If  this  be  so,  Attic  art  in 
the  days  of  Pericles  grievously  violated  all  the  traditions  of 
earlier  ages.  The  glaring  eyes  of  a  maiden  lovely  even  in 
death  can  never  be  the  sight  which  couhl  appal  the  warrior  amid 
the  din  of  battle,  or  freeze  a  living  man  into  stone.  The  70^7® 
^ikocvpanros  Seji'ov  BepKo/ievr]  of  the  Iliad,  the  snake-haired 
beldames  of  jlischylus,  as  Svrp-os  ovBeis  elaiBwv  s^ei  ttvous,  no 
more  resembled  the  ^ledusa  of  M.  Beule  than  Athena  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  Aphrodite.  But  on  the  main  point,  the  extreme 
beauty,  namely,  of  this  form  of  art,  and  the  many  advantages  of 
working  with  these  materials,  M.  Beule  and  his  opponent  are 
in  agreement.  The  whole  subject  may  well  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  our  theories  of  sculpture  may  yet  require  very  grave 
modifications. 

Many  points  of  deep  interest  still  remain ;  but  our  limits  pre¬ 
clude  us  from  bestowing  upon  them  even  a  passing  notice. 
We  would  gladly  have  followed  M.  Beule  in  his  researches  into 
the  earlier  fortifications  of  the  Acroftolis,  and  the  various  changes 
which  the  ascent  of  the  Propyla;a  has  undergone, — through  the 
several  temples  of  the  Wingless  Victory,  of  Artemis  Brauronia, 
of  Athena  Krgane,  and  Athena  Polias, — through  the  Pinacotheca 
and  the  Erechtheium.  We  could  have  wish^  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  Parthenon  itself,  on  the  question  of  its  internal 
arrangement,  its  furniture,  and  its  roofing,  and  to  do  some  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  great  critical  skill  with  which  M.  Beule  has  analysed 
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its  sculptures,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  portion  of 
the  work  each  sculptor  contributed. 

We  linger  round  the  glorious  works  of  the  Athenian  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  the  illustrious  names  which  are  associated  with  them. 
Of  most  of  them  our  knowledge  is  scanty  indeed.  Mnesicles, 
Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Alcamenes  are  but  a  few  with  whom 
time  has  dealt  more  gently  than  with  others  once  not  less  illus¬ 
trious  ;  yet  even  these  are  to  us  but  little  more  than  a  name. 
Phidias  alone  stands  forth,  solitary  alike  in  his  greatness  and 
his  misfortunes ;  and  in  his  history,  so  glorious  in  its  course,  so 
disastrous  in  its  close,  we  see  the  full  working  of  that  mysterious 
spell  which  lured  the  countrymen  of  Pericles  to  reject  and  dis¬ 
honour  the  most  eminent  of  their  race  in  philosophy  and  art  as 
in  civil  government.  The  workman  was  gone ;  but  his  work 
remained  to  win  for  Athens  an  undisputed  supremacy.  The 
choice  of  the  Sage  Goddess  was  fully  justified  :  the  statesman 
and  the  sculptor  had  both  made  her  city  a  pride  and  a  wonder 
for  all  ages.  They  left  to  their  children  a  glorious  heritage ; 
but  a  scanty  surface  on  a  craggy  rock,  scarcely  more  than  nine 
hundred  feet  in  length  or  four  hundred  in  breadth,  suflSced  to 
contain  it.  On  what  other  spot  of  equal  size  has  so  much 
of  faultless  beauty  and  grace  and  majesty  been  ever  brought 
together  ? 
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Akt.  III. —  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.,  1820 — 1830.  ‘ 

From  original  family  documentH.  By  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Chandos,  K.  G.  London  :  1859.  2  vols.  8vo. 

j^iNCE  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  the  first  period  of  Lord 
Liveriwol’s  administration  (Jan.  1859),  two  more  volumes 
have  been  published  from  the  family  papers  in  the  jiossession  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  comprise  the  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  In  continuing  our  review  of  events  from 
the  death  of  Lord- Castlereagh  in  18^22,  to  the  accession  of  the 
Reform  Ministry  in  1830,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  contained  in  these  volumes.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
express  our  opinion  that  the  editor  has  shown  a  culpable  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  feelings  of  living  persons  in  publishing  at  length  the 
private  and  confidential  letters  address^  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  his  near  relations  and  intimate  friends ;  many  of 
those  letters  contain  passages  relating  to  events  in  private  life, 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  which  it  was  improper  and  un¬ 
becoming  to  give  to  the  public,  and  which  are  utterly  valueless 
for  any  question  of  political  and  historical  interest. 

Adopting  an  American  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  the  admi- 
nistration'of  Lord  Liverpool,  after  the  second  and  final  downfal 
of  Napoleon,  began  the  peace  with  a  large  balance  of  popularity 
at  their  banker’s  in  their  favour,  formed  out  of  their  accumula¬ 
tions  during  the  last  years  of  the  war ;  while  the  account  of  the 
Opposition  had  been  overdrawn,  and  exhibited  a  balance  against 
them.  Owing  to  their  policy  resjKJCting  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
the  latter  party  had  an  arrear  of  unpopularity  to  cancel,  before 
they  could  set  themselves  straight  with  the  country ;  but  this 
object  was  gradually  effected,  alW  before  long  they  converted 
their  deficiency  into  a  surplus.  The  Whigs  were  not  only  more 
liberal  and  tolerant  than  the  Tories ;  less  desirous  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  monopoly  of  power  and  of  permanently  excluding  the 
unprivileged  and  the  heterodox ;  but  their  opinions  on  financial, 
economical,  and  commercial  subjects,  on  questions  of  law 
reform,  and  on  colonial  and  international  policy,  were  more 
enlightened  and  philosophical.  As  the  succession  of  debates 
and  motions  in  Parliament,  and  the  changes  in  public  affairs, 
develoj)ed  this  antithesis,  and  disclosed  the  true  character  of 
each  political  party,  the  Ministry  lost  its  hold  upon  the  country, 
while  the  Opposition  steadily  advanced  in  public  estimation. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  the  progress  of  legislative  reform 
had  been  unnaturally  retarded  in  this  country  during  the 
interval  between  1792  and  1815  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  that  a  vigorous  and  somewhat  enterprising  spirit  was 
required  of  a  ministry  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  peace,  in 
order  to  bring  our  legislation  into  harmony  with  the  growing 
wants  of  the  country,  and  the  advanced  state  of  intelligence. 
This  state  of  things  had  been  owing  partly  to  the  war,  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  public,  and 
diverted  men’s  thoughts  from  internal  improvement;  but 
principally  to  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  engendered  a 
morbid  horror  of  all  innovation,  and  had  produced  a  vindictive 
mistrustful  feeling  in  the  upper  classes  towards  their  inferiors 
in  social  rank.  ‘  If  any  person  ’  (said  Sir  Sam;  Romilly,  writing 
in  1808)  ‘  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mis- 
‘  chievous  effects  which  have  been  produced  in  this  country  by 
'  the  French  Revolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors,  he  should 
'  attempt  some  legislative  reform  on  humane  and  liberal  prin- 
‘  ciples.  He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a  stupid  dread  of 
*  innovation,  but  what  a  savage  spirit  it  has  infused  into  the 
‘minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen.’*  The  storm  which,  on 
the  Continent,  hod  swept  away  all  ancient  institutions,  even 
those  which  were  beneficial,  had  in  England  riveted  even  our 
ancient  abuses  to  the  soil.  While  Jacobinism  had,  in  France, 
home  down  its  opponents,  and  had  therefore  been  eminently 
destructive,  it  bad  in  England  only  served  to  rouse  a  spirit  of 
reactionary  alarm,  and  had  therefore  been  eminently  conservative. 

The  almost  unbroken  tenure  of  power  which  the  Tories  had 
enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period  likewise  produced  its  usual  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence,  in  creating  a  sense  of  irresponsibility,  and  in 
separating  their  interests  and  sympathies  from  those  of  the 
people  at  large.  This  state  of  things  is  disclosed  in  the  letters 
contained  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  new  publication.  In 
admitting  us  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet,  they 
show  how  much  its  movements  were  determined  by  petty  per- 

*  Mem.  of  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  Prof.  Smytb,  in  addressing  his 
class  in  1826,  made  the  following  remark:  —  ‘You,  who  have  not 
‘  exactly  lived  during  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  cannot  at 
‘  all  imagine  how  long  and  how  deeply  it  affected  the  thoughts,  the 
‘  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  every  human  being,  without  any  excep- 
‘tion,  that  then  existed  in  the  civilised  world.’  (Lectures  on  the 
French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  144.)  The  publication  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  and  its  success,  is  a  striking  proof  how  the  public  attention 
of  England  was  engrossed  with  French  politics,  and  what  were  then 
called  French  principles.' 
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sonal  motives ;  how  many  arrangements  were  in  progress  in  which 
the  public  interest  was  a  secondary  consideration :  how  much 
certain  fauulies  and  sections  and  interests  had  learned  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Government  as  a  machine  to  be  worked  for  their 
benefit,  or  at  least  under  their  direction.  Although  the  feelings 
and  opinions  expressed  in  familiar  letters,  written  without  the 
idea  of  publicity,  cannot  always  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  views 
of  the  writer,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  prejudiced 
Tory  that  the  picture  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  presented  by 
these  letters,  is  anything  but  creditable  or  respectable. 

Besides  the  stationary  and  unprogressive  character  which  the 
Liverpool  Ministry  maintained  at  a  moment  when  the  inaction 
of  twenty-five  years  demanded  of  a  government  a  spirit  of 
active  improvement ;  and  which  therefore  tended  to  lower  the 
esteem  in  which  it  had  been  held ;  there  was  another  circum¬ 
stance  which  operated  against  the  iSlinistry  at  this  time,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  reign.  George  III.  always  exer¬ 
cised  a  considerable  influence,  independent  of  his  Ministers. 

His  shrewdness  and  insight  into  men’s  motives,  his  moral  and 
respectable  life,  his  sympathies  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
country,  and  his  genuine  wish  to  be  a  good  king,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  understanding,  gave  him  this  position.  If 
he  wished  to  undermine  or  weaken  his  Ministers,  he  used  this 
influence  against  them ;  if  he  wished  to  support  and  strengthen 
them,  he  used  it  in  their  favour.  But  it  was  a  substantive 
influence,  which  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  greater  part  of  ' 
his  reign.  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  their  private 
letters,  equally  bear  testimony  to  its  reality.  George  IV.,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  always  unpopular ;  even  before  he  became 
Begcnt,  his  debts,  his  profligacy,  his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and 
his  general  character,  had  alienated  the  people  from  him.  During 
his  regency  and  reign,  the  eloquence  of  statesmen,  the  wit  of 
poets,  and  the  scurrility  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  were 
equally  employed  in  rendering  him  contemptible  and  odious. 
Lord  Byron  and  Moore  vied  with  one  another  in  lampooning  him 
in  verses  which  the  present  generation  learn  by  heart.  When 
at  length  he  secluded  himself  from  the  public  view,  the  popular 
imagination  regarded  him  almost  as  a  Tiberius,  who  had  found  '■ 
a  Capreae  in  the  Cottage  in  Windsor  Park.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Regency  in  1811  to  the 
close  of  his  reign  in  1830,  the  regal  influence  was  limited  to 
the  strict  exercise  of  the  prerogative:  George  IV.  had  no 
personal  influence ;  instead  of  his  popularity  supporting  the 
Ministry,  the  difficulty  was  for  the  Ministry  to  support  his 
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unpopularity,  and  to  uphold  the  respect  for  the  Crown  when  it 
encircled  the  head  of  such  a  sovereign. 

The  only  popular  triumphs  which  George  IV.  achieved,  were 
his  state  visits  to  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  which  were  the  more 
remarkable  as  they  followed  close  upon  the  Queen’s  Trial. 
The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Dudley  upon  the  former  visit, 
in  a  letter  of  Nov.  1821,  are,  however,  worthy  of  notice;  — 

‘  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  His  Majesty’s  late  journeys  to  see 
his  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Hanover  will  not  on  the  whole  redound 
much  to.his  honour  or  advantage.  His  manners  no  doubt  are,  when 
he  pleases,  very  graceful  and  captivating.  No  man  knows  better 
how  to  add  to  an  obligation  by  the  way  of  conferring  it.  But,  on  the 
whole,  he  wants  dignity,  not  only  in  the  seclusion  and  familiarity  of 
his  more  private  life,  but  on  public  occasions.  The  secret  of  popu¬ 
larity  in  very  high  stations  seems  to  consist  in  a  somewhat  reserved 
and  lofty,  but  courteous  and  uniform,  behaviour.  Drinking  toasts, 
shaking  people  by  the  hand,  and  calling  them  Jack  and  Tom,  gets 
more  applause  at  the  moment,  but  fails  entirely  in  the  long  run.  He 
seems  to  have  behaved  not  like  a  sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state 
to  visit  a  part  of  his  dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  come 
down  upon  an  electioneering  trip.  If  the  day  before  he  left  Ireland 
he  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  have  turned  out  Shaw 
or  Grattan.  Henry  IV.  is  a  dangerous  example  for  sovereigns  that 
are  not,  like  him,  splendid  chevaliers  and  consummate  captains.  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  never  seen  but  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  even  by  his 
valet-de-chambre,  is  a  much  safer  model.’  {Lord  Dudleys  Letters, 
p.  295.) 

The  letters  recently  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
state  that  the  King  diverted  himself  and  his  companions  during 
his  passage  to  Ireland  with  revelry  and  singing,  and  that  he 
arrived  at  the  Phoenix  Park  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  They 
likewise  contain  many  details  respecting  his  private  life  at 
Windsor,  which  show  that  the  popular  feeling  against  him  was 
anything  but  unfounded. 

While  the  Liverpool  Administration  from  1815  to  1822,  and 
in  a  less  degree  from  1822  to  1827,  maintained  on  the  whole  a 
stationary  course,  and  at  seasons  of  disturbance  resorted  to 
measures  of  repression  and  coercion,  the  Whig  Opposition 
steadily  enforced  measures  of  a  liberal  character.  Though  the 
practical  success  of  the  Opposition  was  not  great,  they  prepared 
^  the  mind  of  the  public  fur  political  changes  by  discussion  and 
debate ;  and  by  defending  popular  rights  and  popular  interests, 
they  acquired  a  popularity  which  speedily  deserted  their  Conser¬ 
vative  antagonists.  On  the  questions  of  retrenchment  of  the 
public  expenditure,  of  Criminal  Law  Reform,  of  West  Indian 
Slavery,  of  Popular  Education,  and  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
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the  Ministers  were  ranged  on  the  unpopular,  the  Opposition  on 
the  popular  side.  The  commercial  policy  of  the  Liverpool 
Ministry  was  its  brightest  point ;  on  the  Catholic  Question  the 
Cabinet  was  divided. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Liverjwol  consists  of  two  well 
marked  periods;  the  first  of  which  may  Ite  designated  as  the 
nebulous,  the  second  as  the  semiluminous,  periotl.  The  first, 
which  extends  over  the  ten  years  from  1812  to  1822,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  leadership  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  second,  lasting  for  the  five  years  from  1822 
to  1827,  is  distinguished  by  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  same  assembly. 

The  post  of  ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  Mr.  Canning  was  promoted  in  September  1822,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  was  one  to  which  he  had,  some  years  before, 
aspired.  When  the  Portland  Administration  was  approaching 
its  end,  Mr.  Canning  had  two  rivals  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval.  To  Lord  Castlereagh  he  ob¬ 
jected  as  unfit  for  the  War  department,  and  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  rendered  his  competition  in¬ 
nocuous.  But  Mr.  Perceval  was  a  more  formidable  rival ;  and 
when  he  was  preferred  by  the  King  for  the  situation  of  Prime 
Minister,  to  which  Mr.  Canning  advanced  his  clmms,  the  latter 
retired  from  the  Cabinet  If  Mr.  Canning  had,  at  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  resignation  in  1809,  retained  the  seals  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  he  would  doubtless  have  become  the  political  heir  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  after  his  assassination  in  the  spring  of  1812.  As 
it  was,  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  with  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  passed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry :  and  although  Lord  Liverpool 
shortly  afterwards  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  should  resume  the  Foreign  department,  he  refused  the 
offer,  because  it  was  intended  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  re¬ 
tain  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  who  now  pre¬ 
ferred  Lord  Castlereagh  to  his  rival  Mr.  Canning  as  leader  were 
influenced  partly  by  the  recollection  of  their  quarrel  in  1809,  as 
to  which  the  general  sympathy  was  with  Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr. 
Canning  had  been  Foreign  ^cretary  when  the  Spanish  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out ;  it  was  he  who  initiated  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  sent  Sir  Arthur  W'^ellesley  to  Portugal ;  and  if  he  had  | 
been  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  fall,  his 
political  position  in  1814  would  have  been  one  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  and  splendour,  although  he  might  not  have  been  min¬ 
isterial  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Peninsular  war, 
which  originated  in  his  policy,  would,  under  his  official  guidance. 
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have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  he  might  have  con¬ 
cluded  the  peace.  As  it  was.  Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  the 
credit  which  accrued  to  the  Ministry  from  the  great  events  of 
1814  and  1815;  and  he  was  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
influence  from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the  comparatively 
obscure  and  powerless  condition  of  his  unsuccessful  rival.  Hav¬ 
ing,  through  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  reached 
this  elevation,  his  intrepidity,  his  directness,  his  firmness  of 
purpose,  his  immovable  calmness,  the  dignity  of  his  personal 
demeanour,  and  his  other  moral  qualifications  for  the  post  of 
leader,  enabled  him  to  retain  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  as¬ 
cendancy  which  his  abilities,  knowledge,  and  eloquence  would 
never  have  given  him.*  Lord  Dudley  considers  the  career  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  afford 
an  illustration  of  Voltaire’s  saying,  ‘  that  a  man’s  success  in  life 
*  depends  less  on  his  talents  than  on  the  force  of  his  character.’ 
Voltaire’s  examples  are  Mazarin  and  De  Retz ;  to  which  Lord 
Dudley  adds  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole.  Lord  Castlereagh 
did  not  indeed  possess  those  advantages  which  aristocratic  birth 
and  education  have  conferred  on  many  of  our  statesmen.  His 
knowledge,  whether  constitutional,  historical,  or  classical,  was 
of  the  most  limited  sort ;  he  belonged  to  the  illiterate  school  of 
politicians,  and  would  doubtless  have  sympathised  heartily  with 
the  modern  dictum  that  more  instruction  is  to  be  derived  from 
one  number  of  the  ‘  Times’  than  from  the  history  of  Thucydides. 
His  political  life  had  however  begun  at  an  early  age ;  he  had  been 
the  Irish  ministerial  leader  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  and  the 
Union;  his  parliamentary  and  official  experience  had  been  ex¬ 
tensive  ;  and  his  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  was  such  as  to  satisfy  that  somewhat  fasti¬ 
dious  assembly,  even  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  standard  was 
high.  He  navigated  the  ship  of  the  State  through  the  syrtes  of 
the  distress  and  disaffection  of  1817  and  1819 ;  he  withstood  the 
shock  of  the  Queen’s  trial,  and  when  the  short  attack  of  insanity 
supervened  which  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  close  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three,  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  power. 


*  A  favourable,  but  not  unjust  estimate  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  qua¬ 
lifications  for  the  post  of  ministerial  leader  is  given  by  Mr.  Twiss,  in 
his  ‘  Life  of  Eldon,’  vol.  ii.  p.  462.  See  also  Lord  Brougham’s  sketch, 
‘Statesmen,’  vol.  ii.  pp.  109-117,  which  he  concludes  with  this  re¬ 
mark  : —  ‘Lord  Castlereagh  is  certainly  the  most  striking  example  of 
‘  the  efiects  produced  by  our  parliamentary  system  of  government,  in 
‘  most  unjustly  lowering  the  reputation  of  public  men  who  happen 
‘  not  to  succe^  in  debate.* 
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Yet  Lord  Castlereagh’a  death,  however  finri  his  tenure  of 
power  may  have  seemed  to  be  when  it  occurred,  must  be 
considered  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  duration  of  the 
Liverpool  Administration.  Like  Mr.  Canning,  he  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Catholic  claims  ;  and  both  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Pitt,  rather  than  of  Perceval.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  had, 
from  his  experience  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  contracted  a  fondness 
for  a  strong  coercive  Government,  at  a  period  of  disturbance  ; 
and  his  views  of  domestic  iK)licy,  though  sufficiently  definite, 
were  founded  upon  this  narrow  basis.  His  views  of  foreign 
clitics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  clear  or  independent. 
During  the  eventful  period  from  1812  to  1815,  he  had 
administered  the  Foreign  Office,  principally  as  a  War  Minister. 
When  peace  returned,  and  the  settlement  of  Eurojie  was  to  be 
made,  his  judgment  was  chiefly  guided  by  a  view  of  the 
evils  from  which  the  country  had  just  escaped ;  his  main  object, 
therefore,  was  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  French  influence 
over  Europe,  and  to  build  up  dykes  against  the  perils  of  another 
French  inundation.  Hence  he  adopted  too  implicitly  the  views 
of  Metternich,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  great  despotic 
courts,  with  which  he  had  recently  acted,  in  the  final  struggle 
against  Napoleon  ;  and  he  saw  no  danger  to  Europe,  provided 
the  alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  maintained  the 
combined  action  and  military  resources  of  those  Governments. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  feelings  of  the  English  statesmen 
who  lived  during  the  war  with  Napoleon,  was  a  conviction  of 
the  advantages  of  peace,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  it  unbroken. 
In  this  laudable  feeling.  Lord  Castlereagh  strongly  participated  ; 
but,  in  seeking  to  multiply  the  securities  for  |)eace,  he  over¬ 
looked  the  incidental  evils  which  these  securities  engendered. 
The  Congress  of  the  three  despotic  Powers,  which  had  been 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  France  within  bounds, 
and  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  began  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  {wpular  movements  in  other  States, 
on  the  plea  that  revolutionary  excesses  might  tend  to  war,  and 
that  Jacobinism  might  light  up  a  conflagration  in  Europe. 
Hence  the  Holy  Alliance  (the  principles  of  Avhich  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  had  tacitly  favoured)  became  a  military  league,  not  so 
much  for  the  preservation  of  European  peace,  as  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  pf  European  freedom,  and  the  confirmation  of  European 
desix>tism.  In  this  armed  conspiracy  of  despots  against  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  believed  to  be  an 
accomplice  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  did  not  actively  promote 
its  operations,  he  did  not  actively  remonstrate  against  its  policy, 
or  throw  the  influence  of  England  openly  into  the  opposite  scale. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  disregarded 
the  assurances  which  had  been  given  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  appealing  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence  against 
Na|)oleon.  When  the  despotic  Governments  were  weak,  and 
*  wished  to  rouse  the  popular  feeling  against  the  common  enemy, 
they  encouraged  hopes  of  the  establishment  of  free  institutions 
at  the  restoration  of  peace :  but  when  peace  was  restored,  these 
promises  were  forgotten.  Lord  Castlereagh,  though  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  principal  free  Government  in  Europe,  did  nothing 
to  recall  the  memory  of  these  promises.  He  even  allowed  the 
pledges  of  English  officers  in  Italy  to  be  violated  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont.  Justice  to  the  weaker  States  was 
overlooked,  in  deference  to  his  avowed  paramount  object,  the  re¬ 
establishment  and  re-organisation  of  the  two  great  monarchies  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  (as  he  truly  said)  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  war.  The  military  position  of  these  two  States 
was  the  canon  which  determined  th*e  re-adjustment  of  boundaries, 
under  his  auspices,  in  1815.  Owing  to  this  policy  and  these 
opinions.  Lord  Castlereagh  became  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  a 
highly  unpopular  Minister :  he  continued,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
large  and  still  unbroken  Tory  party,  as  well  as  of  the  unreformed 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  direct  popular  element  was 
weak. 

Mr.  Canning  had  been  from  his  first  introduction  into  Par¬ 
liament,  a  follower  of  Pitt,  and  had  no  political  connexion  with 
the  Whigs.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  had  defended  the  existing  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  some  of  his  most  elaborate  and  effective 
speeches.  But  he  was  a  man  of  far  more  knowledge  and 
capacity  than  Lord  Castlereagh ;  of  a  more  elastic  under¬ 
standing,  and  of  a  more  independent  judgment.  He  could 
appreciate  more  quickly  and  truly  the  changes  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  and  adapt  himself  to  them  with  greater 
readiness.  His  views  of  foreign  politics  were  more  national, 
and  less  identified  with  those  of  the  great  despotic  courts — with 
that  system  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  was  called  the 
Holy  Alliance.  His  political  connexions,  moreover,  lay  among 
persons  of  more  liberal  views  in  commercial  and  financial  affairs. 
At  the  beginning  of  1823,  soon  after  his  assumption  of  the  lead, 
Mr.  Vansittart  was  created  Lord  Bexley,  and  succeeded  Mr.  B. 
Bathurst  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  office 
of  Finance  Minister  devolved  on  Mr.  Fred.  Robinson,  who 
resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Mr. 
Huskisson.  The  latter  entered  the  Cabinet  in  the  autumn  of 
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the  same  year.  In  1814,  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  had  been 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole; 
in  1823,  it  was  represented  there  by  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Peel, 
Mr.  Fred.  Robinson,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Charles  AVynn. 
This  alteration  in  the  cast  of  parts  betokened  a  great  advance 
towards  a  more  lil>eral  composition  of  the  Ministry.  IMr.  F. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Huskisson  held  sound  economical  opinions, 
and  were  disposed  to  move  as  far  and  as  fast  in  the  direction  of 
free-trade  as  the  protected  interests  would  permit.  Mr.  C. 
Wynn  had  been  a  member  of  the  Grenville  party;  he  had 
once  acted  with  the  Whigs,  and  was  a  friend  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Mr.  Peel,  though  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Catholics  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  addicted  to  a  narrow 
creed  on  all  religious  questions,  was  enlightened  and  liberal  in 
his  economical  views.  When  out  of  office,  he  had  been  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bank  Committee;  and  had  introduced  and  carried, 
in  1819,  the  Bill  by  which  the  convertibility  of  the  bank-note 
was  re-established,  although  he  had  entered  on  the  inquiry  with 
opposite  opinions  to  those  he  was  led  by  the  evidence  to  adopt. 
On  questions  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  likewise,  his  opinions 
were  far  in  advance,  not  only  of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Crown 
lawyers,  but  also  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and, 
as  Home  Secretary,  he  gave  practical  effect  to  the  doctrines 
which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  enforce.* 

The  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Minister 
likewise  served  to  give  a  more  liberal  character  to  the  Ministry, 
and  to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country.  The  first  principle  which  Mr.  Canning  Imd  down 
on  receiving  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department,  and  upon 
which  he  consistently  acted,  was  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  separate  England  from  the  union  of  conti¬ 
nental  sovereigns,  and  to  make  the  maintenance  of  British 
interests  the  main  consideration  of  his  {X)licy.  The  remonstrances 
of  England  were  disregarded  at  the  congresses  of  Laybach  and 
Verona;  but  by  the  open  exercise  of  the  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  alliance  of  the 


•  Mr.  Peel  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1827,  in  his  ex¬ 
planations  of  his  grounds  for  refusing  to  join  Mr.  Canning’s  Ministry : 
—  ‘  Tory  as  I  am,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  reflect,  that  no  law  stands 
*  on* the  Statute  Book  in  connexion  with  my  name,  which  has  not  for 
^  its  object  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the 
‘prevention  of  any  abuse  in  the  administration  of  justice.’ 
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great  despotic  courts.  Though  he  was  not  able  to  avert  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the 
Spanish  constitution,  he  succeeded  in  making  it  an  exclusively 
French  operation,  and  in  preventing  it  from  being  a  joint  act 
of  European  police.  The  Portuguese  expedition  prevented  the 
invasion  of  that  kingdom.  He  resisted  the  attempts  of  France 
and  Kussia  to  assist  Spain  in  recovering  her  American  pos¬ 
sessions;  and  he  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  the  mainland  of  America,  as  well  as  of  Brazil.  The 
latter  was  the  principal  positive  result  of  his  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Office ;  he  carried  it  against  the  general  opposition 
of  Europe,  without  causing  a  war ;  and  Mr.  Stapleton  informs 
us  that  he  met  with  so  much  resistance  either  from  the  King, 
or  in  the  Cabinet,  that  he  was  twice  on  the  point  of  resigning 
the  seals  of  his  office  before  the  final  decision  to  recognise  the 
indei)endence  of  the  new  states  was  taken.  The  Treaty  of 
London,  which  secured  the  final  liberation  of  Greece,  and  united 
this  country  to  France  and  Kussia  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Hellenic  people,  was  also  the  work  of  his  bold  and  farsighted 
diplomacy ;  and  no  English  statesman  of  modern  times  has  left 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  name  so  identified  with  a  great 
and  generous  policy. 

The  Tory  Government,  having  successfully  encountered 
the  discontents  and  disturbances  engendered  by  the  distress 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Peace,  and  having  outlived  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  the  Queen’s  trial,  had  at  this  time  arrived  at  a 
period  of  prosperity,  and  (witli  the  exception  of  Ireland)  of 
internal  tranquillity.  It  rested  on  the  united  strength  of  its 
party,  now  consolidated  by  a  nearly  continuous  tenure  of  office 
for  forty-three  years.  It  was  moreover  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  leaders  of  undoubted  ability,  whose 
opinions  were  as  enlightened  as  their  party  connexions  per¬ 
mitted.  In  this  state  of  things.  Lord  Liverpool  was  on  the 
17th  of  February  1827,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  reco- 
vered»  and  which  terminated  his  political  life.*  Although  Lord 
Liver[)Ool  was  not  an  important  man,  he  filled  an  important 
P'osition,  and  his  death  was  immediately  attended  by  important 
consequences.  AVithout  being  the  capital  of  the  column,  he 
was  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Lord  Castlercagh,  and  after  him 
Iklr.  Canning,  may,  each  in  hLs  turn,  have  been  the  leading  man 
in  the  Ministry ;  but  Lord  Liverpool’s  death  showed  that  he 


* 
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lie  died  on  the  4th  of  Dec.  1828,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
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was  necessary  for  reconciling  the  personal  rivalries  and  political 
differences  of  a  Cabinet  which  was  divided  on  the  principal 
question  of  the  day —  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and  that  he  )>er- 
formed  the  most  important  function  of  a  Prime  Minister,  that  of 
keeping  his  cabinet  together.* 

In  order  to  explain  the  state  of  parties  at  this  crisis,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  trace  the  recent  history  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  upon  which  the  ministerial  negotiations  mainly  turned. 

The  partial  successes  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  which 
had  been  obtained  under  the  pressure  of  the  war  in  1812  and 
1813,  had  not  been  followed  up  in  the  two  anxious  and  agitated 
years  of  1814  and  1815  ;  but  in  1816  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics  were  negatived  in  both  Houses.  The  return  of 
peace  had  given  fresh  confidence  to  the  antl-Cathollc  party,  by 
diminishing  the  dangers  of  internal  discord,  and  removing  the  fear 
of  an  invasion.  ‘  As  the  fear  of  Bonaparte  subsided  ’  (says  Mr. 
Stapleton\  ‘  the  dread  of  the  Po|)e  arose ;  and  when  Mr.  Canning 
‘accepted  oflGce  in  1816,  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
‘  population  of  England  had  become,  more  than  they  had  been, 
‘hostile  to  emancipation.’  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  an 
increased  fear  of  the  Pope,  as  a  diminished  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  Irish  misgovernment,  which  produced  this  change 
of  opinion  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Canning,  conscious  of 
the  strength  of  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  in  England,  declared 
that  the  Catholic  Question  must  ‘  win,  not  force,  its  way.’ 
Unluckily,  however,  it  was  destined  not  to  win  its  way  by 
reason,  but  to  force  its  way  by  threats.  The  prospects  of  the 
measure  somewhat  improved  in  the  following  years;  as  in  1821 
a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  passed  the  Commons,  and 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  In  1825,  after  both  Houses  had 
agreed  to  a  Bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association,  which 
had  commenced  its  agitation  in  1823,  three  Bills  were  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  first,  removing  the  disabilities 
of  the  Catholics  ;  the  second,  including  a  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland ; .  the  third,  disfranchising  the  Irish 
40«.  freeholders.  The  first  of  these  Bills  passed  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords.  The  other  two  mea¬ 
sures  had  made  progress  in  the  Commons,  but  were  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  main  Bill  in  the  Lords.  Sanguine 

*  See  the  character  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.  There  are  likewise  estimates  of  him  in  Ann. 
Reg.  1827,  p.  90. ;  and  in  Rush’s  First  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
London,  p.  46.,  the  latter  of  whom  remarks  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Cabinet,  that  ‘  if  he  was  not  the  ablest  man  of  the  body,  he  was  es- 
‘  sentially  its  head.’ 
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hopes  had  been  entertained  in  this  year,  that  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  progress  of  reason, 
would  have  led  to  the  jjeaceable  adjustment  of  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Peel,  the  anti-Catholic  leader  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  tendered  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  resignation  of  his  office  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  to  which  that  House  had  come,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  question.*  The  assent 
of  Parliament  to  the  measure  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the 
Bill  for  the  relief  of  Catholic  disabilities,  indicated  a  determined 
spirit  of  intolerance,  injustice,  and  coercion,  which  could  not  fail 
to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  conciliation,  and  to  exasperate  the 
Irish  leaders.  The  animosity,  the  virulence,  the  menaces  of 
the  Catholic  agitators  were  redoubled  by  this  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  though  statesmen  might  see  that 
this  exacerbation  of  symptoms  was  only  an  additional  reason 
for  a  gentle  and  soothing  treatment,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  rose  against  threats  ;  and  when  the  Catholic  Question 
was  brought  forward  in  March,  1827,  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
his  motion,  contrary  to  !Mr.  Canning’s  expectation,  was  lost;  it 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  276  to  272.  This  retrograde 
movement  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  English 
opinion  against  the  increased  violence  of  the  Irish  agitators. 
At  this  moment,  therefore,  the  breach  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  wider  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
Union  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  tranquil  settlement  seemed  more 
remote  than  ever.  Ireland  was  becoming  more  stubborn,  in¬ 
sulting,  and  disaffected  ;  Great  Britain,  more  intolerant,  angry, 
and  oppressive. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  negotiations  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  commenced.  Partly  from 
a  temporary  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
seizure,  and  partly  from  the  indecision  of  the  King  and  the  po- 


*  This  fact  was  stated  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  5.  1829,  and  was  the  subject  of  further  explanation,  on  June 
19.  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  charges  made  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  showed  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  political  position  after  the  third  reading  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  signified  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
wish  to  resign,  soon  after  May  10.  1825 ;  and  that  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  this  resolution,  in  consequemce  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Grenville,  in  letters  of  April  and  May 
1825,  expresses  a  confident  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  question  is  at  hand,  and  cannot  be  long  delayed.  (Mem.  of  Court 
of  Greorge  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  245-63.) 
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litical  difficulties  of  the  moment,  there  ensued  a  long  ministerial 
interregnum,  during  which  the  business  of  Parliament  was  to  a 
great  extent  suspended.  The  main  obstacles  to  an  arrangement 
arose  from  the  threatening  state  of  Ireland,  the  repugnance  of. 
the  King  to  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the 
division  of  opinion  on  that  question  among  the  leading  members 
of  the  Tory  party.  As  soon  as  Lord  Liverpool’s  state  was  as¬ 
certained,  negotiations  were  commenced  between  the  chief  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  respecting  the  choice  of  a  person  to  supply 
his  place.  Mr.  Canning  aspired  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  ; 
and  his  political  standing,  his  unrivalled  eloquence,  his  ability 
in  counsel,  and  his  political  experience,  pointed  him  out  ns  the 
natural  successor  of  Lord  Liverpool.  But  his  opinions  on  the 
Catholic  Question  were  distasteful  to  the  King,  and  to  the  bulk 
of  the  party  by  which  the  late  Cabinet  had  been  supported.  It 
may  be  added  that,  exeept  in  Ireland,  they  were  unpopular ;  - 
they  were  not  shared  by  any  large  class  either  in  England  or 
Scotland  ;  and  they  were  adverse  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  : 
the  people.  The  two  most  irajHjrtant  persons  in  the  anti-Catholic  • 
party  were  !Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  the  former  | 
as  being  their  ablest  speaker  and  their  leader  in  the  House  of  ' 
Commons ;  the  latter  on  account  of  his  high  rank,  his  splendid 
military  reputation,  his  force  of  character,  and  his  honesty  of 
purpose.  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  the  leader  of  the  high  Tory  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  was  hostile  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  which  represented 
the  traditions  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor.  The  per¬ 
sonal  relations  of  Mr.  Peel  with  Mr.  Canning  were  more 
friendly ;  but  the  inconsistency  of  their  ]x>sitions  as  leaders  of 
the  pro-Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  respectively,  produced  an  active  feeling  of  political 
rivalry  and  jealousy  between  them.* 


*  Mr.  Fremantle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  Sept. 
29.  1823,  says  :  *  I  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfriendly 

*  than  the  footing  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Canning 
‘  stand ;  for,  independent  of  the  mea.sure  of  Lord  Maryborough, 

*  the  whole  foreign  diplomacy  and  policy  is  carried  on  without  the 

*  Duke’s  intervention,  whereas  in  Lord  Londonderry’s  time  not  a  step 

*  even  of  the  smallest  import,  was  taken  without  his  participation  and 
‘  concurrence.’  (3/e/ji.  of  Court  of  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  In  another 
letter  of  June  19.  1824,  he  says  :  ‘  The  language  of  the  Tory  party, 
‘  both  of  the  old  and  present  Court,  is  universal  and  undisguised  abuse 
‘of  Canning.’  (lb.  p.  91.)  Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  i'n  a  letter  of  .Sept.  28. 
1824,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  superiority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
party  in  the  Cabinet :  ‘  Neither  he  (Mr.  Canning),  nor  Lord  Liverpool 
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In  an  interview  with  the  King  on  the  27th  of  March,  Mr. 
Canning,  being  asked  for  his  advice,  had  counselled  His  Majesty 
to  form  a  government  composed  exclusively  of  persons  hostile  to 
the  Catholics,  and  signified  his  own  willingness  to  resign  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement.  This  offer  the  King  rejected, 
declaring  his  wish  to  retain  Mr.  Canning  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown ;  but  he  proposed  that  a  peer  of  anti-Catholic  opinions 
should  be  made  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Canning  then  declared 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  be  excluded  from  that  i)ost  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  could  only  retain  office  on  con¬ 
dition  of  having  the  substantive  power  of  First  Minister.  He 
objected  to  what  he  styled  ‘the  superinduction  of  an  anti- 
*  Catholic  First  Minister  over  his  head.’  With  this  mutual  expla¬ 
nation,  they  parted ;  and  nothing  was  then  decided.  It  appears 
that  some  days  afterwards  a  plan  was  discussed  between  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  raising  Mr.  Fred. 
Robinson  to  the  Peerage,  and  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Canning’s  object  in  making  this  suggestion 
seems  to  have  been  to  keep  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
which  he  preferred  to  any  other ;  his  intention,  how’ever,  as  he 
subsequently  explained  it,  was,  that  he,  and  not  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  should  be  the  ‘First  Minister.’  As  Mr.  . 
Robinson’s  opinions  respecting  the  Catholic  Question  agreed 
with  Mr.  Canning’s,  the  end  which  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  in  view  would  not  have  been  attained  by 
this  arrangement.  Mr.  Peel  did  not  put  himself  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  apparently  did 
not  wish  to  become  Lord  Liverpool’s  successor;  he  deferred  to 
the  prior  claims  which  seniority  at  least  gave  to  Mr.  Canning ; 
but  he  informed  Mr.  Canning  of  his  intention  to  resign,  if  a 
person  favourable  to  the  Catholics  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  One  reason  which  he  alleged  for  this  de¬ 
cision  was  the  necessity  of  an  agreement  between  the  opinions 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  responsible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland*,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 


‘  conceal  their  feeling  as  to  the  preponderance ;  a  feeling  that  breaks 
‘  out  into  downright  complaints  of  personal  impropriety  and  unfairness. 

‘  From  this,  however.  Canning  always  excepts  Peel,  who,  he  says, 

*  though  he  has  opposed  him,  has  always  done  it  in  a  fair,  open,  manly 
‘  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  says,  he  (Canning)  is  not  to 
‘  be  trusted,  and  the  great  corpus  delicti  is  not  only  his  disposition  to 
‘  run  counter  to  Lord  Londonderry’s  policy  and  system,  but  his  seem-  - 
‘  ing  personal  run  at  his  individual  acts,  schemes,  and  friends.’  ( J/em. 
of  Court  of  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.) 

*  The  reason  was  stated  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
his  speech  of  May  1.  1827. 
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tion ;  but  Mr.  Canning  obviated  this  diflSculty  by  an  offer  of  the 
Foreign  Department.  On  the  9th  of  April  Mr.  Peel,  having 
had  an  interview  with  the  King,  came  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  by 
His  Majesty’s  command  proposed  the  selection  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  as  a  solution  of  all 
difficulties.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  accede ; 
so  that  the  negotiations  of  nearly  two  months  had  only  brought 
matters  l)etween  the  two  persons,  who  were  the  real  party 
leaders,  to  this  point :  namely,  that  Mr.  Peel  would  not  serve 
under  Mr.  Canning  as  Prime  Minister,  and  that  Mr.  Canning 
would  not  agree  to  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  by  Mr.  Peek* 
The  time  was  now  come  when  the  knot  which  could  not  be 
untied  must  be  cut;  and  the  King  solved  the  problem  by  giving 
to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  10th  of  April,  a  commission  to  propose 
a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry.  Upon  receiving 
this  commission,  Mr.  Canning  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
each  of  his  late  colleagues  the  commands  which  he  had  received 
from  the  King:  at  the  same  time,  he  announced  to  them  his 
wish  of  adhering  to  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Government  had  so  long  acted  together.  In  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Canning  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,  and  Mr. 
Peel,  refusals  to  join  a  Ministry  of  which  he  should  be  the  head. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  likewise  resigned  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  which  he  had  held  in  connexion  with  the 
Master-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance.  The  only  members  of 
the  late  Cabinet  who  consented  to  form  part  of  a  Canning  Ad¬ 
ministration  were  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Bexley,  Mr.  Fred. 


•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  dated  Abbotsford,  May  10.  1827, 
says :  —  ‘I  understand  Peel  had  from  the  King  carte  blanche  for  an 
‘  anti-Catholic  Administration,  and  that  he  could  not  accept  it  be- 
‘cause  there  was  not  strength  enough  to  form  such.’  {Lochharft 
life  of  Scott.)  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  good  political  information  from 
his  Tory  connexions  in  London ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  King  gave  to  Mr.  Peel  any  such  authority,  or  that  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  ever  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  a  Ministry  formed  on  this 
principle.  In  Kaikes’  .Journal,  July  7.  1836,  the  following  statement 
occurs : — ‘  In  the  year  1827  Lord  Grey  had  nearly  joined  the  Tory 
*  ranks  ;  he  used  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  frequently  at  Lord 
‘  Lauderdale’s,  and,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  absolutely 
‘  proposed  to  the  King  as  Premier,  the  Duke  remaining  Secretary  for 
‘  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  George  IV.  would  not  forget  his  personal  an- 
‘  tipathy  to  him,  and  sent  for  Canning.’  It  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  question  of  Lord  Grey  as  Minister  after  Lord  Liverpool’s  seizure, 
and  that  no  overture  of  any  kind  was  then  made  to  him. 
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Robinson,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  C.  Wynn.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  junction  from  nearly  all  the  anti- 
Catholic  members  of  the  late  Government,  Mr.  Canning 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Whigs, 
which,  however,  for  the  present  led  to  no  result.  His  Cabinet 
was  then  formed  in  the  following  manner :  Mr.  Canning  himself 
(after  the  example  of  Pitt,  Addington,  and  Perceval),  held  the 
offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  conjunction.  Sir  John  Copley,  created  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Bexley, 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Wynn  retained  the  offices  which  they 
had  held  under  Lord  Liverpool.  The  Duke  of  Portland  became 
Privy  Seal.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  received  the  Seals  of  the  Home, 
and  Lord  Dudley  those  of  the  Foreign  Department.  Mr.  Fred. 
Robinson,  created  Lord  Goderich,  became  Colonial  Secretary;  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secretary-at- War,  which  office  he  had  held 
in  Lord  Liverpool’s  Government,  obtained,  for  the  first  time,  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was  not 
put  in  commission,  but  was  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  As  a  proof  of  the  resistance 
which  Mr.  Canning  experienced  from  the  Tory  party,  we  may 
mention  that  a  paper  signed  by  eight  dukes  was  presented  to 
the  King  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  remonstrating  against  Mr. 
Canning’s  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  and  notifying  their 
organised  opposition  to  any  government  of  which  he  should  be 
the  head. 

Ui)on  the  resumption  of  business  after  the  recess,  the  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Ministers  were  givqn ;  the 
most  important  part  of  which  related  to  an  unfriendly  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning,  ori¬ 
ginating,  as  we  feel  satisfied  from  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  in  a  sincere  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.* 
Before  the  end  of  the  session.  Lord  Lansdowne  became  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet ;  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Tierney  likewise  were  ap¬ 
pointed  First  Commissioner  of  Woods,  and  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  entered  the  Cabinet.  After  the  session.  Lord  Lansdowne 
became  Home  Secretary;  Lord  Carlisle  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  as  Privy  Seal,  the  latter  retaining  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Woods.  In 

*  Tl)e  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Private  Explanatory  Letter  to 
Mr.  Canning  (published  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  iii. 
p.  384.),  says : — ‘  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  deciding  upon  such  matters 
‘  hastily  or  in  anger ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  I  never  had  a 
‘quarrel  with  any  man  in  my  life.’ 
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this  manner,  a  junction  was  effected  between  Mr.  Canning  and  a 
section  of  the  AVliig  party :  the  Home  OflSce,  which  was  confided 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  had  a  peculiar  importance  at  this  moment, 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Government  of  Ireland.  The 
principal  events  of  the  fragment  of  the  session  which  succeeded 
the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning’s  Ministry  were  the  personal  alie¬ 
nation  of  ^Ir.  Peel  from  the  Government,  who,  as  Mr.  Canning 
declared,  ‘  openly  raised  the  standard  of  opposition and  the 
insertion  of  a  hostile  amendment  in  the  Corn-law  Bill,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  led  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Bill  by  the  Government.  Lord  Grey,  likewise,  to 
whom  the  King  had  conceived  a  personal  objection,  and  with 
whom  there  had  been  no  communication  on  the  negotiation 
which  had  taken  place  with  the  Whigs,  made  a  speech  con¬ 
taining  a  severe  censure  of  Mr.  Canning’s  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2nd  of  July,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Canning,  though  his  constitution  was  impaired,  enjoyed 
his  usual  health ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  August  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  inflammatory  attack,  and  on  the  8th  he  died.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  in  following  the  course  of  events  till  the  end  of 
1830,  to  estimate  the  effects  produced  by  Mr.  Canning’s  sudden 
and  premature  death,  at  the  moment  when  his  ministerial  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  completed,  and  his  Cabinet  had  assumed  a 
definitive  form.  We  will  only  remark,  that  as  an  orator,  he  has 
never,  in  our  opinion,  been  surpassed,  if  he  has  ever  been 
equalled,  among  the  statesmen  of  this  country.  Burke’s  diction 
may  have  been  more  copious  and  vehement ;  but  we  know  that 
his  speeches  were  marred  in  the  delivery.’  Mr.  Canning’s 
voice  was  clear,  flexible,  and  harmonious,  though  not  powerful ; 
his  manner  was  animated  and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  contest  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  whicli  took  place 
upon  Lord  Liverpool’s  resignation  was  substantially  a  struggle 
for  personal  ascendancy.*  Mr.  Canning  advised  the  King  to 
form  an  exclusively  anti-Catholic  administration,  believing  such 
a  government  to  be  impossible,  and  also  convinced  that  if  pos¬ 
sible  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  state.  When  he  received 
from  the  King  the  answer  which  he  expected,  and  was  told  that 
there  was  no  wish  to  dispense  with  his  services,  he  made  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  inconsistent  with  any  othar  person  being 
appointed  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Canning  would  not  consent  to 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  told  by  Lord  Melville,  in  July  1827,  that 
Mr.  Canning  Lad  said  that  ‘  the  office  of  Premier  was  his  by  in- 
‘  heritance ;  he  could  not,  from  constitution,  hold  it  above  two  years, 
‘  and  then  it  would  descend  to  Peel.’  {Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.) 
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an  antl-Catholic  Prime  Minister  because  it  was  a  proscription  of 
his  opinions  in  his  person  J  Mr.  Peel  would  not  consent  to  a 
pro-Catholic  Prime  Minister,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Catholic  Question  and  with 
his  position  as  Home .  Secretary.  Neither  of  these  two  argu¬ 
ments  could  properly  be  reconoifed  with  the  doctrine  of  making 
the  Catholic  Question  an  open  question,  to  whieh  nevertheless 
each  of  the  leaders  adhered,  though  Mr.  Canning  could  urge, 
with  truth,  that  if  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  strictly  neutral  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  neutrality 
to  insist  upon  an  anti-Catholic  Prime  Minister.  It  appears  to 
us  that  if  Mr.  Peel  believed  in  his  own  arguments  on  the 
Catholic  Question  ;  if  he  really  thought  that  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  would  be  productive  of  the  evils  which  he 
described ;  and  that  the  existing  system  of  exclusion  ought  to  be 
permanently  maintained  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution ;  then  he  ought  to  have  urged  upon  the  King  the 
formation  of  an  administration  upon  the  principle  of  resistance  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  to  have  himself  offered  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  it.  If,  however,  he  had  a  lurking  consciousness  that  his 
arguments  were  unsound,  and  his  policy  mischievous ;  and  that 
a  case  of  necessity  for  conceding  the  Catholic  claims  might 
speedily  arise,  then  he  ought,  notwithstanding  the  eminence 
which  he  had  achieved  as  anti-Catholic  leader,  to  have  openly 
renounced  his  advocacy  of  a  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  untenable. 
If  Mr.  Peel  and  the  anti-Catholic  members  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Cabinet  were  sincerely  persuaded  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
they  ought  to  have  set  Mr.  Canning  at  defiance,  and  to  have  formed 
an  anti-Catholic  government ;  if  they  had  not  that  sincere  con¬ 
viction,  they  ought  not  to  have  refused  to  joiu  his  Ministry.*  In 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  letter  of  May  1827,  already  cited,  thus 
comments  on  the  members  of  tlie  Liverpool  Cabinet  who  refused  to. 
join  Mr.  Canning : — ‘  They  ought  either  to  have  made  a  stand  without 
‘  Canning,  or  a  stand  with  him;  for  to  abdiciite  as  they  have  done  was 

•  the  way  to  subject  the  country  to  all  the  future  experiments  which 
‘  this  Catholic  Emancipation  may  lead  those  that  now  carry  it  to  at- 
‘  tempt,  and  which  may  prove  worse,  far  worse,  than  anything  con- 
‘  nected  with  the  question  itself.  Thus  says  the  old  Scotch  Tory. 

‘  But  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  it  was  tlie  Question  of  Emancipa- 
‘  tion,  or  any  public  question,  which  carried  them  out.  I  believe  the 
‘  predominant  motive  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  of  them  was  personal 
‘  hostility  to  Canning,  and  that  with  more  prudence,  less  arbitrary 

*  manners,  and  more  attention  to  the  feelings  of  his  colleagues,  he 
‘  would  have  stepped  nem.  con.  into  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister, 
‘  to  which  his  eloquence  and  talent  naturally  point  him  out.’  See  Sir 
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a  conversation  which  Lord  Eldon  had  with  the  King  in  March 
1829,  while  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  HU 
Maje:sty  stated  that  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  Minister,  he 
engaged  that  the  Catholic  Question  should  never  be  brought 
forward,  and  he  blamed  the  Ministers  who  retired  upon  Mr. 
Canning’s  appointment  for  having  thrown  the  power  into  hU 
hands.*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  in  the  memoir  left  by  him 
for  posthumous  publication,  states  that  the  King  must  clearly 
have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Canning  to  have  given 
any  such  engjigement ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  if  the  King 
wished  to  exclude  Mr.  Canning  from  power,  he  ought  to  have 
attempted  the  formation  of  an  anti-Catholic  government. 

Upon  Mr.  Canning’s  death.  Lord  Goderich,  who  had  been 
the  ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  late  admi¬ 
nistration,  was  promoted  by  the  King  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister.  The  following  additional  changes  were  now  made; 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council 
instead  of  Lord  Harrowby,  who  retired  on  account  of  ill  health; 
Mr.  Huskisson  succeeded  Lord  Goderich  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  was  intended  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Mr. 
C.  Grant  was  his  successor  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Herries 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Anglesey  en¬ 
tered  the  Cabinet  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.t  During 
the  recess,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Mr.  Huskisson 
and  Mr.  Herries  respecting  the  selection  of  a  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  was  to  be  moved  for  in  the  following 
session ;  neither  would  yield  his  opinion,  and  Lord  Godericl^ 
declining  to  become  the  arbiter  of  this  dispute  between  his  two 
colleagues,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  The 
King,  apparently  reluctant  to  fall  back  at  once  upon  the  ultra- 
Tory  leaders,  attempted  to  induce  Lord  Harrowby  to  form  an 
administration,  who  declined  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
.health  } :  it  seems  likewise  that  His  Majesty  would  have  been 


Walter  Scott’s  further  remarks  on  Mr.  Canning’s  alliance  with  the 
Wliigs,  and  its  probable  effects  in  promoting  an  Anti-Tory  policy,  in 
his  letter  to  M.  Morritt,  June  10.  1827.  (Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott) 

*  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol  iii.  p.  82. 

f  Lord  Lansdowne’s  reasons  for  retaining  office  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of, Lord  Goderich,  after  Mr.  Canning’s  death,  are  stated  in  Mem. 
of  Moore,  vol.  v.  p  198.  He  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King  in 
September,  but  consented  to  remain,  on  condition  that  he  might  have 
the  royal  authority  for  stating  that  it  was  solely  in  submission  to  the 
express  desire  of  His  Majesty  that  he  did  so. 

J  Lord  Harrowby  was  now  sixty-six  years  old.  The  interview  of 
Lord  Harrowby  with  the  King  took  place  at  Windsor  Lodge,  on  the 
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willing  to  entrust  the  same  commission  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  if  he 
could  have  ventured  to  accept  it;  however,  Lord  Goderich 
having  tendered  his  final  resignation  on  the  8th  of  January,  the 
King,  on  the  following  day,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  authorised  him  to  form  an  administration.  The  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  King  which  the  Duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel 
on  the  same  day  was  as  follows :  *  He  (the  King)  said  that  he 
‘  thought  the  government  must  be  composed  of  persons  of  both 
‘  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Question ;  that 
‘  he  approved  of  all  his  late  and  former  servants ;  and  that  he 
‘  had  no  objection  to  anybody  excepting  to  Lord  Grey.  He 
‘  afterwards  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  the  Duke  of  Devonshire* 

‘  and  Lord  Carlisle  in  his  service,  and  he  spoke  highly  of  Lord 
‘  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Dudley ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  left  me 
‘  carte  blanche,  with  the  single  exception  above  mentioned;  and 
‘  he  repeatedly  desired  that  I  would  form  for  him  a  strong  go- 

‘  vemment . The  King  said  that  it  was  understood 

‘  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  was  not  to  be  made  a  cabinet 
‘  question ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor, 
*  a  Protestant  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  a  Protestant  Chancellor  of 
‘  Ireland.’t 


18th  of  December,  1827.  The  King  tried  to  tempt  Lord  Harrowby 
by  an  offer  of  the  Garter :  a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  one  of  the 
squibs  of  the  day,  which,  describing  the  endeavours  vainly  made  to 
find  a  coachman  for  the  state  coach,  mentioned  *  an  experienced  rider  ’ 
as  one  of  the  persons  applied  to,  but  added  that  he  declined  to  ‘  handle 
‘  the  ribbons.’  • 

*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chamber- 
.  lain  since  May  1827. 

t  Letter  to  ISIr.  Peel,  of  Jan.  9.  1828 ;  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
The  objection  made  by  George  IV.  to  Lord  Grey,  like  that  made 
by  his  father  to  Mr.  Fox,  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Biogr.  Mem.  of 
Huskisson,  p.  156.  Mr.  Raikes,  in  his  Journal  for  Sept.  24.  1843, 
reports  the  following  passage  from  the  conversation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Walmer  Castle: — ‘When  he  sent  for  me  to  form  a 
‘new  Administration,  in  1828,  he  was  then  seriously  ill,  though  he 
‘  would  never  allow  it.  1  found  him  in  bed,  dressed  in  a  dirty  silk 
‘jacket  and  a  turban  nightcap,  one  as  greasy  as  the  other;  for,  not- 
‘  withstanding  his  coquetry  about  dress  in  public,  be  was  extremely 
‘  dirty  and  slovenly  in  private.  The  first  words  he  said  to  me  were, 

‘  “  Arthur,  the  Cabinet  is  defunct ;  ”  and  then  he  began  to  describe 
‘  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Ministers  had  taken  leave  of  him  on 
‘  giving  in  their  resignations.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
‘  ludicrous  mimicry  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  each  individual,  so 
‘  strikingly  like,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  refrain  from  fits  of 
‘  laughter.’  There  must  be  some  confusion  in  Mr.  Raikes’  notes  or  in 
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The  effect  of  ^Ir.  Canning’s  premature  death  began  now  to 
show  itself  in  a  reactionary  tendency,  at  a  moment  when  a  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  in  the  Liberal  direction  was  peculiarly  desir¬ 
able.  The  Coalition  Administration,  which  he  had  formed,  and 
which  had  not  time  to  acquire  cohesion  and  firmness  during  his 
life,  naturally  fell  to  pieces  soon  after  his  death  ;  and  the  King, 
resolved  before  all  things  to  avoid  a  Whig  Government,  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  main  reliance  must 
necessarily  be  upon  Mr.  Peel.  His  Majesty,  however,  announced 
from  the  beginning  that  there  was  to  be  no  attempt  at  unani¬ 
mity  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  •Question.  The  new  Cabinet 
was  thus  formed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Whig  members  of  the  two  late  administra¬ 
tions,  viz.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Tierney, 
withdrew.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr. 
Peel  returned  to  the  Home  Office,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Goulburn 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Herrles  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint.  Lord  Bathurst  replaced 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  President  of  the  Council.  Loi^  El- 
lenborough  was  appointed  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Melville,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  the  latter  in  the  room  of  Lord  Bexley. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  four  Canningites  remained. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  explana¬ 
tions  were  afforded  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Goderich,  and  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  only  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Aets,  which  cast  a  stigma 
upon  Dissenters,  though  without  practically  excluding  them  I'rom 
offices,  as  their  omission  to  take  the  sacramental  test  was  healed 
by  an  annual  Indemnity  Act.  The  question  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Lord  John  Kusscll ;  his  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division ;  a  declaration  was 
inserted  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  Bill  in  Committee  —  and  in  this 
shape  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  further 
opposition.  The  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  it  with  some  unlm- 
portiint  verbal  amendments,  and  the  measure  became  law. 
Later  in  the  session  (May  8th),  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  a 
resolution  for  considering  the  laws  relative  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  which  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  num- 

the  Duke’s  recollection,  for  the  outgoing  ^linisters  could  not  have  had 
their  audiences  of  leave  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  first  interview 
with  the  King. 
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bers  being  272  to  266.  This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  question  was  fully  debated  in  that  as¬ 
sembly.  The  Duke  of  W ellington,  as  Prime  Minister,  expressed 
himself  as  decidedly  hostile  to  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabili¬ 
ties,  though  his  tone  was  conciliatory ;  and  the  motion  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  181  to  137.  The  votes  of  this  session  therefore  showed 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty ;  and  that  though  nearly  divided  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  there  was  a  bare  majority  in  its  favour ;  whereas  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  still  held  firmly  to  the 
anti-Catholic  code.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  moment  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  main  obstacle 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question.  The  Corn-law  Bill, 
establishing  a  sliding  scale  of  high  protective  duties,  was  revived 
by  the  Government,  and  passed  in  a  form  substantially  identical 
with  the  dropped  Bill  of  the  previous  session,  though  less  favour¬ 
able  to  the  consumer. 

While  a  Bill  for  extending  the  franchise  of  East  Eetford  to 
the  hundreds,  proposed  in  this  session  by  Mr.  Peel,  was  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  for  a  clause  transferring  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  Birmingham.  This  vote  was  given  on  May  the  19th. 
On  his  return  home,  at  a  late  hour,  after  the  debate,  Mr.  Hus¬ 
kisson,  before  going  to  bed,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  stating  what  he  had  done,  and  tendering  his  resignation. 
The  Duke,  ujwn  receiving  this  letter  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  wrote  back  an  answer,  expressing  his  surprise 
and  concern  at  the  contents  of  it,  and  stating  that  he  had  laid  it 
before  the  King.  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  prepared  for  so  sudden  and 
absolute  an  acceptance  of  his  offer,  sent  Lord  Dudley,  and  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Palmerston,  to  explain  to  the  Duke  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  letter.  The  Duke,  however,  re¬ 
plied,  that  *  It  is  no  mistake,  it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  shall  be 
‘  no  mistake and  refused  to  make  any  overture  towards  an- 
amicable  settlement  of  the  question.  A  correspondence  ensued 
between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Duke,  but  it  led  to  no  result. 
^Ir.  Huskisson  would  not  request  permission  to  withdraw  the 
letter ;  the  Duke  would  not  ask  him  to  withdraw  it ;  and  the 
resignation  consequently  remained  unrevoked.  Judged  upon 
moral  grounds,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this 
occasion  is  unobjectionable ;  Mr.  Huskisson’s  letter  certainly 
conveyed  the  meaning  which  he  attributed  to  it,  and  he  was 
justified  in  acting  upon  a  letter  which  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed 
no  wish  to  recall.  But  as  a  politician,  he  showed  (as  we  think) 
a  remarkable  narrowness  of  mind  and  want  of  foresight,  in  per¬ 
mitting  so  trifling  a  ground  of  difference,  and  one  which  could 
VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIII.  Q 
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have  been  removed  without  any  real  loss  of  dignity  or  honour, 
to  be  the  means  of  expelling  the  more  liberal  section  of  his 
Cabinet,  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  With  Mr.  Huskisson, 
the  other  Canningltes  of  the  Cabipet,  namely.  Lord  Dudley, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant,  likewise  resigned.  Mr. 
W.  Lamb  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  also  resigned  his  office 
of  Irish  Sroretary  on  the  same  ground.  In  consequence  of 
these  resignations.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  advanced  to  the  Foreign 
Department ;  Sir  George  Murray  became  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  offices  of  Secretary -at-War  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  were  filled  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  but  without  seats  in  the  Cabinet, 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  aud  the  Canningite  section 
of  the  Cabinet,  was  im|M)rtant  not  only  in  its  necessary  and  con¬ 
templated  result,  of  giving  to  the  Ministry  a  deeper  and  more  un¬ 
mixed  Tory  hue,  but  also  in  an  accidental  and  unforeseen  effect, 
which  illustrated  the  saying  of  Aristotle,  that  revolutions,  though 
they  are  matlc  for  great  objects,  often  spring  out  of  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  by  accepting  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C. 
Grant,  vacated  his  neat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Ciare.  When  he  presented  himself  for  re- 
election,  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  who,  though  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  unable  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Conunons,  was  not  disqualified  by  law  for  election  as 
a  member.  The  poll  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  July;  the 
excitement  and  violence  of  langu^e  were  great ;  the  small  free¬ 
holders,  almost  universally  Catliolics,  were  led  to  the  hustings 
by  their  priests,  in  oriler  to  vote  for  Mr.  O’Connell ;  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  though  backed  by  all  the  gentry  of  the  country,  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  always  been 
a  friend  to  Emancipation ;  but  this  availed  him  nothing.  *  The 
‘  time  is  come  (said  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  the  Clare  electors)  when 
‘  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  towards  this  country  must 
‘  be  put  a  stop  to.  It  wdll  not  do  for  the  future  to  say,  “  Sweet 

*  “  friend,  I  wish  you  well but  it  must  be  shown  by  acts  that 

*  they  do  wish  us  well.  It  is  time  that  this  system  should  be 

*  put  an  end  to ;  and  I  am  come  here  to  put  an  end  to  it.’ 
After  the  long  parliamentary  agitation  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  after  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dominant  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  Mr.  O’Connell  had  now 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the 
justice  of  England,  and  that  the  relief  which  he  sought  could 
only  be  extorted  from  her  fears.  He,  therefore,  resorted  to  a 
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method  of  remonstrance,  which,  without  a  resort  to  violence,  or 
a  breach  of  the  law,  was  practically  a  defiance  to  England.  He 
approached  the  portals  of  the  Constitution  with  a  demand,  not  a 
petition,  for  admittance.  We  think  that  he  w’as  right:  the 
patience  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  long  tried,  and  had 
borne  much  ;  but  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Great  Britain  seemed 
equally  proof  against  time  and  reason. 

'  Quam  neque  longa  dies,  pietas  ncc  mitigat  ulla.’ 

Something  more  effective  than  annual  motions  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  required,  in  order  to  remove  the 
civil  disabilities  of  six  millions  of  British  subjects.  As  the 
Catholics,  though  they  could  not  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament, 
could  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the  experiment  which  Mr. 
O’Connell  had  tried  in  Clare,  could  manifestly  be  repeated  with 
success  in  a  large  number  of  the  other  counties  in  Ireland. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  Clare  election  was  so  decisive,  that  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  ]SIr.  Peel  parted  at  the  end’  of  the 
session,  they  agreed  that  the  Duke  should  send  Mr.  Peel  a  full 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic 
Question.  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
communicated  to  Mr.  Peel  (who  was  at  Brighton),  a 
memorandum  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
King,  with  an  accompanying  letter  ;  the  King’s  answer  ;  a 
memorandum  on  the  Catholic  Question,  containing  a  plan  for 
its  settlement,  which  he  had  since  drawn,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Peel  returned  these  papers  on  the  11th, 
with  a  letter  and  memorandum,  containing  a  full  and  unreserved 
exposition  of  his  views.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives, 
after  a  statement  of  his  reasons,  is  that  there  would  be  less  evil 
in  making  a  decided  effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  Question,  than 
in  leaving  it  an  open  question ;  but  that  its  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  would  not  be  promoted  by  committing  the  charge  of  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  hands.  He  promises  to  resign 
at  whatever  time  may  be  found  most  convenient,  and  to 
co-operate  cordially  with  the  Duke’s  Government  in  supporting 
the  measure  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament.  In  his 
memorandum  he  discusses  the  nature  of  the  legislative  measure 
to  be  proposed.  The  Duke  communicated  Mr.  Peel’s  papers  to 
'  Lord  Lyndhurst,  but  not  to  the  King ;  and  the  matter  rested 
here^for  the  present.* 


*  !Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  pp.  177-202.  His  views  on  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  the  Catholic  Question  remaining  an  open  question  are 
repeated  in  his  memorandum  of  Jan.  12.  18^.  (Ibid.  p.  291.) 
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The  problem  which  the  Cabinet  were  now  called  upon  to 
solve,  is  correctly  stated  by  ]Mr.  Peel  in  the  papers  which  he 
drew  up  at  this  time.  It  was  properly  a  national  and  not  a 
religious  question ;  not  merely  the  removal  of  disabilities  from 
a  t^y  of  religionists,  but  the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  at 
issue.  The  Catholic  Association  had  brought  matters  to  a  pass 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  England  to  choose  between 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  and  the  reconquest  of 
Ireland.  A  Cabinet  neutral  upon  the  Catholic  Question  was 
no  longer  a  possibility.  ‘  Such  is  the  extraordinary  power  of 
‘  the  Association’  (said  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  a  letter  of  July  2nd,  1828),  ‘or  rather  of  the  agitators, 

*  of  whom  there  are  many  of  high  ability,  of  ardent  mind,  of 
‘great  daring — that  I  am  quite  cci’tain  they  could  lead  on 
‘  the  people  to  open  rebellion  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  and  their 
‘  organisation  is  such  that  in  the  hands  of  desperate  and  intelli- 
‘  gent  leaders,  they  would  be  extremely  formidable.’  *  I  have 
‘  little  doubt  ’  (said  Lord  Francis  Leveson,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  of  Dec.  2nd,  1828),  ‘  that  the  peasantry 
‘  of  the  South  at  present  look  forward  to  the  period  of  O’Con- 
‘nell’s  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  time  of 

*  rising,  but  any  occurrence  in  the  interval  which  should  appear 
‘to  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
‘  might  precipitate  this  result.’ 

The  menaces  were  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  Irish  Protestants,  a  high-spirited  body,  accustomed  to 
command,  and  ignorant  of  fear,  had  been  roused  by  the  violence 
of  their  opponents ;  they  had  converted  their  Orange  Lodges 
into  Brunswick  Clubs,  and  were  ready,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to 
take  the  field  against  their  Catholic  countrymen.  ‘  The  Orange¬ 
men  ’  (Lord  Anglesey  writes  to  Mr.  Peel,  in  September),  ‘  or, 

*  I  suppose  I  am  now  to  call  them  the  Brunswickers,  are  rivalling 
‘  the  Association  both  in  violence  and  rent.  Two  Associations 
‘and  two  Rents  are  rather  formidable.’  ‘It  is  clear’  (said  Mr. 
Shiel  in  a  speech  delivered  at  this  time  to  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion)  ‘  that  the  division  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is 
‘  widening.  They  were  liefore  parted,  but  they  are  now  rent 

*  asunder ;  and  while  the  Catholic  Association  rises  up  from  the 

‘  indignant  passions  of  one  body  of  the  community,.the 

*  Brunswick  Club  is  springing  out  o'"  the  irritated  pride  and  the 

*  sectarian  rancour  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.’  The  Protestant 
movement  was  not  likely  to  be  long  confined  to  Ireland.  The 
Protestants  of  England  soon  began  to  express  their  sympathies 
with  their  Irish  brethren,  and  a  great  county  meeting  for  Kent 
was  held  on  Penenden  Heath,  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
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supporting  the  Irish  Brunswickers.  In  this  state  of  things. 
Lord  Anglesey  (who  had  hitherto  been  an  opjionent  of  the 
Catholic  claims),  pressed  upon  the  Cabinet  the  necessity  of 
immediate  legislation.  He  predicted  a  quiet  winter,  and  told 
iVIr.  Peel  that  the  English  Government  would  have  time  to 
legislate  l)efore  the  Irish  Government  began  to  fight;  but  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
beyond  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  that  things  could  not 
remain  as  they  were.* 

The  Duke  of  AVellington  and  his  colleagues  —  assuming  that 
they  continued  in  office,  and  faced  the  difficulty  of  the  moment, 
had  three  alternatives  presented  to  their  choice  :  namely,  the 
lleconquest  of  Ireland,  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

It  appears  from  Sir  R.  Peel’s  memorandum  of  January  12th, 
1829,  that  out  of  the  93  members  for  Ireland  61  in  the  session 
of  1828  voted  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Question,  and  that  out 
of  61  county  members  45  voted  on  the  same  side;  and  he 
shows  that  an  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  an  English  ma¬ 
jority,  while  the  Irish  Catholics  were  so  strongly  represented  in 
Parliament,  would  render  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons  imposslble-f  In  order  to  govern  Ireland  in 
defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  reconquest  of 
the  country  and  its  permanent  treatment  after  the  fashion  of 
Poland  and  Hungary,  would  have  been  necessary.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  if 
their  pride,  their  passions,  and  their  religious  feelings  had  been 


*  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  9.  1828,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Grenville  expresses  himself  thus :  ‘  The  measure  of  Catholic 
‘Emancipation  is  fast  approaching,  and  that  irresistibly.  I  know 
‘from  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  that  very  many  of 
‘  the  Orange  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  now  so  entirely  alarmed  at 
‘  tiieir  own  position  that  they  express  in  the  most  unqualified  terms 
'  their  earnest  desire  for  any  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue  on  any 
‘  terms ;  and  Dawson’s  recantation,  which  the  papers  will  have  shown 
‘  you,  has  been  the  signal  for  a  more  undisguised  display  of  the  same 
‘  opinions.  It  must  take  place,  as  I  believe,  before  many  months  shall 
‘pass.’  (3/«n.  of  Court  of  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.) 

t  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-91.  The  more  intelligent  of  the 
Irisli  Protestants  seem  to  have  been  aware  at  this  time  that  the  state 
of  affairs  was  perilous,  and  that  some  concession  was  necessary.  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster,  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  of  Nov.  14.  1828,  says,  ‘I  have  not  a  doubt 
‘  that  a  majority  even  of  the  Brunswickers  are  friendly  to  a  settle- 
‘ment  upon  proper  terms.’  (TJid.  p.  266.) 


graduallj  and  skilfully  inflamed,  might  not  have  sanctioned  this 
course,  so  far  at  least  as  the  preliminary  steps  were  concerned. 
But  neither  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nor  Mr.  Peel  were  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  stamp  of  Strafford  or  the  Duke  of  Alva.  They  were 
both  essentially  humane  men.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
most  impressive  passage  which  he  ever  delivered  to  a  deliberative 
assembly,  assured  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  knew  too  well 
what  were  the  evils  of  civil  war  ever  to  inflict  them  voluntarily 
upon  any  country.  Mr.  Peel,  though  he  had  played  too  long 
with  the  Catholic  Question,  and  used  it  as  the  instrument  and 
ladder  of  his  ambition,  had  the  views  of  a  statesman,  and  saw 
too  clearly  the  inevitable  results  of  a  further  denial  of  equal 
laws  to  Ireland,  to  be  able  to  advise  the  reduction  and  the 
subsequent  government  of  that  country  by  a  Protestant  army 
composed  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irish  Orangemen. 
No  great  amount  either  of  perspicacity  or  of  public  virtue  was 
in  truth  requisite  in  order  to  foresee  and  to  avoid  this  extre¬ 
mity.  A  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  a  permanent  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  was  a  course  which  no  English 
Minister  could  entertain ;  consequently  there  remained  only  the 
alternative  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  that  without  loss  of 
time.* 

The  subject  had  not  been  brought  before  the  Cabinet  at  the 
end  of  1828 ;  and  early  in  January  1829,  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  communicated  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  two 
of  the  Bishops  with  a  view  of  obtaining  their  consent  to  an 
adjustment  of  the  Catholic  Question  ;  but  he  received  from  them 
a  decided  refusal.f  There  was  a  fear  at  this  time  that  the  King 
might  make  a  public  declaration  of  his  intention  to  maintain  the 
disabilities  on  religious  grounds,  and  thus  assume  a  position 
similar  to  that  formerly  occupied  by  his  father.  In  order  to 


•  The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  ‘  Raikes’  Journal,’  Dec.  25. 
1832 :  *  When  the  Duke  Lad  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  no 

*  longer  refuse  Catholic  Emancipation,  without  endangering  the  loss 
‘  of  Ireland,  he  told  the  late  King,  wlio  was  decidedly  averse  to  the 

*  measure,  that  only  one  of  three  alternatives  remained  to  him, — 

*  either  to  reconquer  Ireland,  to  make  the  concession,  or  to  resign. 

*  Constituted  as  the  army  then  w'as,  the  first  was  impossible  ;  the 
‘  choice  must  then  fall  on  one  of  the  other  two.  The  King  demanded 
‘  time  to  consider.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  applied  to  Peel  for 
‘  his  concurrence  in  carrying  the  measure.’  The  anecdote  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  had  heard  it  from  Sir  B. 
Peel.  The  allusion  to  the  constitution  of  the  army  refers  to  the 
nnmber  of  Irish  Catholics  which  it  contained. 

Mem.  of  Peel,  voL  i.  p.  276. 
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guard  against  this  danger,  Mr.  Peel,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  offering,  if  he  de¬ 
sired  it,  to  remain  in  office,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
contemplated  measure  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  a  memo¬ 
randum,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Cabinet  should  be 
authorised  by  the  King  to  take  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  into 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
Question.  The  memorandum  was  submitted  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  King,  who  gave  the  authority  which  it  ad¬ 
vised  ;  and  the  Duke  accepted  Mr.  Peel’s  offer  of  retaining  his 
office,  which  indeed  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of 
the  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  Government.  The 
Cabinet  agreed  unanimously  and  without  delay  to  the  principle 
of  the  settlement  proposed  by  their  two  chiefs;  and  on  the 
17  th  of  January  Mr.  Peel  communicated  to  his  colleagues  a 
memorandum  containing  his  plan  of  a  measure,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  simple  repeal  of  the  existing  disabilities.*  A  pass¬ 
age  was  inserted  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  recommending 
a  consideration  of  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  and  a  review 
of  the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  Homan  Catholics,  to 
which  the  King  gave  a  reluctant  consent ;  on  the  5  th  of  February 
Parliament  was  opened  by  commission,  and  the  King’s  speech 
was  read  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  Cabinet  had  remained  up  to 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  recency  of 


*  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  Dec.  17.  1831,  gave  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  undertaking  to  carry  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  Parliament ; 
and  described  an  imaginary  conversation  between  himself  and  the 
King,  in  which  the  King  pointed  out  to  him  the  inconsistency  of 
calling  on  him  to  sacrifice  scruples  which  he  would  not  sacrifice  him¬ 
self.  It  is  clear  from  Sir  R.  Peel’s  published  Memoir  that  no  such 
conversation  could  have  actually  taken  place ;  and  that  he  only  meant 
to  put  in  a  dramatic  form  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  parties. 
All  his  communications  with  the  King  at  this  time  were  made  through 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  his  only  interview  with  His  Majesty  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sessions  of  Parliament,  was  that  together  with  the 
Duke  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  character  of  which  w'as  of  a  wholly 
different  nature.  In  fact,  the  King  objected  to  the  concession  ;  he 
had  no  wish  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  would  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  Peel  had  resigned.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  related 
the  anecdote,  in  an  incorrect  form,  to  Mr.  Raikes,  understood  that 
this  retort  had  been  actually  made  by  the  King.  (Raikes’  Journal, 
Dec.  25.  1832.) 
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their  own  conversion,  and  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  King, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  observe  a  strict  secrecy  as  to 
their  intentions ;  they  even  went  further  and  created  by  their 
acts  a  belief  that  they  adhered  to  their  declared  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  Lancashire  progress  of  Mr.  Peel  in  the  autumn, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis  in  December, 
and  the  subsequent  recall  of  Lord  Anglesey  (who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Wellesley)  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  impression  that  the  leaders  of  the  Cabinet  were  still 
staunch  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Their  declarations  in  the 
session  of  1828  likewise  negatived  the  idea  that  their  con¬ 
victions  on  this  subject  had  undergone  any  change.  This 
secrecy  lulled  the  Anti-Catholic  party  into  a  false  security;  it 
masked  the  battery  until  the  guns  were  in  position,  and  ready 
to  play  upon  them.  It  therefore  promoted  the  success  of  the 
measure ;  but  their  conviction  that  they  had  l>eeu  defeated  by 
a  stratagem  created  a  strong  vindictive  feeling,  which  was  de¬ 
stined  to  produce  important  political  results. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  W'ere  commenced  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Peel  for  a  Bill  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Association; 
which  was  allowed  to  pass  unopposed,  as  being  a  prelude  to  the  | 

repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  This  association  had  in  fact  i 
gained  its  object ;  the  Government  had  yielded  to  its  menaces, 
and  therefore  its  advocates  might  reasonably  consent  to  its 
suppression.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  three  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  last  thirty  years, — the  Catholic  Question,  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reform,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, — have  been  all  1 
carried  by  political  associations,  whose  object  was  rather  to 
intimidate  than  to  convince  the  Legislature.  The  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  the  Political  Unions,  and  the  Anti-  ; 
Corn-Law  League  may  prove  the  freedom  of  our  constitutional  i 
system,  and  the  safety  of  its  working  even  when  its  machinery  | 
is  deranged  by  external  influences  ;  but  it  speaks  little  for  the  i 

wisdom  of  the  leading  statesmen  who  made  so  long  and  so  ; 
stubborn  a  fight  in  defence  of  the  established  institutions ;  and  ^ 
rendered  each  of  these  three  great  settlements  a  capitulation  to 
a  victorious  enemy  rather  than  a  grant  of  an  acknowledged 
right.  In  each  case  the  Legislature  had  the  appearance  of 
passing  a  wholesome  measure  upon  compulsion,  not  because  it 
was  wholesome,  but  because  it  could  no  longer  be  withheld. 
The  existence  of  the  Catholic  Association  produced  moreover 
the  ulterior  mischief,  that  it  engendered  a  spirit,  and  gave  rise 
to  hopes,  which  called  forth  the  Repeal  Association ;  aud  thus 
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Irebnd  was  for  several  years  kept  in  a  state  which  threatened 
its  forcible  disruption  from  Great  Britain.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  February.  On 
the  20th  Mr.  Peel  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  re-election  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March 
he  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Westbury.  On  that  day  he  gave 
notice  that  on  the  5th  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  related  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  Catholic  disabilities ;  but  in  the  meantime  an 
event  happened  which  nearly  frustrated  this  intention.  On  the 
evening  of  the  3rd,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  Mr.  Peel  were  summoned  to  attend  the  King  at 
Windsor  on  the  morrow.  When  the  three  Ministers  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  interview,  the  King  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
uneasiness ;  he  stated  the  pain  with  which  he  had  assented  to 
their  advice  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and  announced  his  wish 
to  receive  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  proposed  to  carry  their  object  into  effect.  This  explana¬ 
tion  was  given  by  !Mr.  Peel ;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  King 
who,  in  a  rapid  and  earnest  tone  of  voice,  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  omission  from  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  of  the  words 
relating  to  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope.  To  this  objection,  notwithstanding  the  further  explana¬ 
tions  of  his  Ministers,  the  King  adhered  f;  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  misunderstood  their  intentions,  and  retracted  the 
consent  which  he  had  given  to  the  measure.  He  then  asked 
!Mr.  Peel  what  course  he  intended  to  take  on  the  following  day, 
for  which  his  notice  stood.  Mr.  Peel’s  immediate  answer 
was,  that  after  the  announcement  in  the  King’s  speech,  his 
vacating  of  his  seat  for  Oxford,  and  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association,  the  only  course 
open  to  him  was  to  resign  his  office,  and  to  withdraw  his  notice. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  concurred  in 

*  Mr.  O’Connell  declared  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  at  the  first 
Chare  election  (Ann.  Reg.  1828,  p.  127.),  and  again  in  the  following 
year  (Ibid.  1829,  p.  127.).  He  formed  an  Anti-Union  Association 
in  1830.  (Ibid.  1830,  p.  148.) 

t  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  attaching  of  importance  to  decla¬ 
ratory  oaths,  as  a  political  security,  is  an  indication  of  minds  of  a 
certain  stamp,  and  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  which  is 
nearly  infallible. 
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this  course,  and  signified  their  intention  to  resign  their  offices 
with  Mr.  Peel.  The  King  said  that  he  could  not  be  surprised 
at  their  decision,  and  parted  with  them  in  a  kind,  and  almost 
affectionate  manner,  after  an  interview  which  had  lasted  five 
hours.  On  their  return  to  London,  the  three  Ministers  joined 
their  colleagues,  who  were  assembled  at  a  Cabinet  dinner,  and 
informed  them,  much  to  their  surprise,  that  they  were  no  longer 
in  office.  The  King,  however,  soon  discovered,  upon  reflection, 
or  consultation,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  recede : 
accordingly,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  authorising  his  three  Ministers  to 
withdraw  their  resignations,  and  to  proceed  with  the  announced 
measure.  Mr.  Peel  suggested  a  further  reference  to  the  King, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  distinct  written  authority  from  him, 
that  the  measures  were  proposed  with  his  entire  consent  and 
sanction;  which  was  given  without  further  hesitation.*  The 
conduct  of  George  IV.,  on  this  occasion  exhibits  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  his  father’s  character.  George  III.  was  obstinate  in 
resisting  a  measure  which  he  disliked,  and  artful  in  turning  out 
l^Iinisters  whom  he  wished  to  remove,  but  he  took  care  to 
object  at  a  moment  when  the  country  would  support  him ;  he 
knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  never  exhibited  himself  in  the  un¬ 
dignified  attitude  of  attempting  resistance  when  it  was  too  late. 

•  The  account  of  this  singular  transaction  given  in  ‘Mem.  of  Peel’ 
(vol.  i.  pp.  34^-50.},  has  been  followed.  An  inaccurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion  was  made  by  the  King  to 
Lord  Eldon  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  Bill  w’as  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  (See  Twiss’  ‘Life  of  Eldon,’  vol.  iii.  pp.  82-7.) 
Lord  Eldon’s  description  of  his  interview  on  March  28.  1829,  in 
which  the  King  repeatedly  expressed  his  strong  repugnance  to  the 
measure,  ends  thus :  ‘  Little  more  passed  except  occasional  bursts  of 
‘  expression, — “  What  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon  ? 
‘  “  What  can  I  fall  back  upon  ?  I  am  miserable,  wretched,  my  situ- 
‘  “  ation  is  dreadful ;  nobody  about  me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give 
‘  “  my  consent.  I’ll  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Han- 
‘  “  over;  I’ll  return  no  more  to  England.  I’ll  make  no  Roman  Catholic 
‘  “  peers.  I  will  not  do  what  this  Bill  will  enable  me  to  do.  I’ll  re- 
‘  “  turn  no  more !  Let  them  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence.”  I 
‘  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  “  The  people  will  see  that  I  did 
‘  “  not  wish  this.”  There  were  the  strongest  appearances  certainly 
‘  of  misery.  He  more  than  once  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When 
‘  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck 
‘  and  expressed  great  misery.’  (Ibid.  p.  86.)  The  King  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  thinking  that,  before  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed,  he 
could  not  create  Catholic  peers.  He  could  create  them  ;  but  when 
they  were  created  they  could  not  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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On  the  5th  of  March,  Mr.  Peel  moved  the  first  step  of  a  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  his  motion  was  carried 
by  348  to  160,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority 
of  353  to  183,  and  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  320  to  142. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  there  were  217  to  112  votes  for  the 
second  reading,  and  213  to  109  for  the  third  reading.  On  the 
13th  of  April  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Government  proposed  and  carried  a  Bill  for  raising 
the  freehold  franchise  in  the  Irish  counties  from  40s.  to  \0l.  a 
year.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  therefore,  after  so  many  legis¬ 
lative  miscarriages,  passed  both  Houses  by  majorities  of  about 
two  to  one.  This  result  of  so  important  a  parliamentary  con¬ 
flict,  amidst  so  many  shoals  and  breakers,  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Opposition.  To  their  support  Sir 
Robert  Peel  bears  witness  in  words  not  less  honourable  to  him¬ 
self  than  to  the  independent  members  of  both  Houses.  *I 

*  cannot  advert  to  that  conflict  (says  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
‘  Memoir),  even  after  the  interval  of  twenty  years,  without 

*  placing  on  record  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  cordial 

*  support  which  we  received  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  not 

*  only  from  all  those  with  whom  our  official  connexion  had  been 

*  then  recently  interrupted,  but  from  those  also  who  had  never 
‘  had  any  political  connexion  with  us,  and  might  be  considered, 

*  so  far  as  the  interests  and  ties  of  party  were  concerned,  our 

*  decided  opponents.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  supported  our 
‘  measures,  but  they  cautiously  abstained  from  everything 

*  which  might  have  thrown  obstructions  in  our  way,  and  in 
‘  many  instances  forbore  from  pressing  objections  strongly  felt 
‘  to  portions  of  the  plan,  in  order  that  their  general  support  of 

*  that  plan  as  a  whole  might  be  cordial  and  effective.’ 

From  the  singular  conduct  of  the  King  in  attempting  to  recede 
from  his  promise  after  the  measure  had  been  announced  to  Par¬ 
liament,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  gave  the  royal  assent  with 
reluctance,  and  that  he  viewed  with  dislike  the  Ministers  who 
had  compelled  him  to  make  the  concession.  Mr.  Grenville  thus 
describes  the  King’s  feelings  in  a  letter  of  April  14.  1829:  — 

‘  The  royal  assent  was  yesterday  given  by  commission,  I  believe, 
with  a  very  reluctant  mind ;  and  many  rumours  are  abroad  of  the 
King  being  pcrsu.adcd  by  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  look  about  for 
the  means  of  forming  a  new  Administration  ;  but  this  practically  will 
be  found  so  full  of  difficulties  that  I  hesitate  to  give  faith  to  it,  and 
attribute  the  report  only  to  the  harsh  language  in  which  the  King  is 
said  to  indulge  himself,  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  The  King,  however,  is  fonder  of  abusing  his  Ministers  than  of 
changing  them ;  for  a  few  hard  words  cost  him  nothing ;  but  a  great 
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political  'change  could  not  be  made,  if  at  all,  witliou'^  much  more 
trouble,  fatigue,  and  worry  [to  the  King  than  he  will  like  to  expose 
himself  to.’  (VoL  ii.  p.  395.) 

The  following  chamcteristic  letter  of  the  Duke  of  "Welling¬ 
ton,  in  explanation  of  the  motives  of  his  duel  with  Lord  AVin- 
chilsea,  and  of  the  success  with  which  that  duel  had  been 
attended,  is  printed  in  the  recent  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
George  IV.  It  is  dated  21st  of  April,  1829,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  The  duel 
had  taken  place  on  the  2l8t  of  March. 

‘  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th,  which 
1  received  this  morning. 

‘  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea  was  as  much 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  and  it  was  ns  necessary  to  un< 
dertake  it,  and  carry  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  wlrtch  I  did  carry  it, 
as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which  1  did  do  to  attain  the  object 
which  I  had  in  view. 

‘  I  was  living  here  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny.  I 
could  do  nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented,  as  having  some  bad 
purpose  in  view.  If  my  physician  called  upon  me,  it  was  for  trea¬ 
sonable  purposes.  If  I  said  a  word,  whether  in  Parliament  or  else¬ 
where,  it  was  misrepresented  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  me 
some  gross  delusion  or  falsehood.  Even  my  conversations  with  the 
King  w'ere  repeated,  misrepresented,  and  commented  upon  ;  and  all 
for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  credit  which  the  Parliament  was  in¬ 
clined  to  give  to  what  I  said. 

‘  The  courts  of  justice  were  shut,  and  not  to  open  till  May.  I 
knew  that  the  Bill  must  pass  or  be  lost  before  the  15th  of  April. 

‘  In  this  state  of  things  Lord  Winchilsea  published  his  furious 
letter.  I  immediately  perceived  the  advantage  it  gave  me ;  and  I 
determined  to  act  upon  it  in  such  a  tone  as  would  certainly  put  me 
in  the  right.  Not  only  was  I  successful  in  the  execution  of  my  pro¬ 
ject,  but  the  project  itself  produced  the  effect  which  I  looked  for 
and  intended  that  it  should  produce.  The  atmosphere  of  calumny 
in  which  I  had  been  for  some  time  living,  cleared  away.  The 
system  of  calumny  w'as  discontinued.  Men  were  ashamed  of  repeat¬ 
ing  what  had  been  told  to  them ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  intentions  not  short  of  criminal  were  given  up  in 
consequence  of  remonstrances  from  some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the 
party,  who  came  forward  in  consequence  of  the  duel.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  event  itself  shocked  many  good  men  ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
the  public  interests  at  the  moment  required  that  I  should  do  what  I  | 
did. 

‘  Everything  is  now  quiet,  and  in  Ireland  we  have  full  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  We  must,  however,  lose  no  time  in  doing  everything 
else  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  that  country.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  397.) 
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This  description  of  the  position  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  placed  affords  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
evils  which  attend  upon  sudden  changes  of  political  opinion,  and 
the  obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of  a  statesman  who  under¬ 
takes  to  carry  a  measure  which  he  has  previously  opposed. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  a  peculiar  theory  upon  the  means 
by  which  Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried,  which  we  will 
give  in  his  own  words.  *  It  was  (he  says)  a  victory  gained  by 
‘  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
‘  highly  educated  classes,  over  the  sincere  conduction  and  honest 

‘  resistance  of  the  vast  majority  of  the'  people . It  was 

‘  carried  by  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of 
‘  the  close  boroughs,  which  brought  the  Government  into  such 
‘  straits  as  compelled  it  to  force  through  the  measure.  Catholic 
‘  Emancipation  was  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  triumph  of 
‘  the  nomination  system.’*  It  must,  we  think,  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  has  read  the  preceding  review  of  events,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  carried  because  the  Catholic  Association  and 
the  Clare  election  had  convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  Ireland  had  become  ungovernable, 
and  that  the  choice  lay  between  concession  and  civil  war.  If 
the  members  for  close  boroughs  had  as  strong  a  sympathy  with 
the  Catholic  cause  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  attributes  to  them, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  patrons  of  these  boroughs  in  the  House 
of  Lords  would  have  been  so  adverse  to  the  repeal  of  the  dis¬ 
abling  laws.  The  House  of  Lords  had  constantly  shown  itself 
less  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims  than  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  :  in  1825  it  was  the  House  of  Lords  which  alone  prevented 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  question,  and  frustrated  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholics,  which  were  then  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch. 
It  might  indeed  have  been  expected  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  redeemed  its  adherence  to  the  interests  of  its  order 
by  its  exemption  from  popular  errors  and  popular  fanaticism. 
Unhappily  this  has  not  been  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  sought  to  atone  for  its  maintenance  of  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy  by  embracing  the  prejudices  of  the  democracy. 
Thus  it  has  too  often  happened  that  when  the  people  have  been 
right,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  oligarchical,  and  that  when 
the  people  have  been  wrong,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  de¬ 
mocratic. 

The  justification  which  Sir  R.  Peel  makes  for  his  change  of 
opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues  in  1829,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
triumphant.  No  sane  statesman,  who  had  any  regard  for  the 

•  History  of  Europe  from  1815  to  1852,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
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interests  of  the  country,  could  have  advised  a  further  resistance 
to  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  at  that  crisis.  The 
objection  against  which  Sir  R.  Peel  was  really  called  to  justify 
himself,  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  and  not  in  a  meeting  of  angry 
and  disappointed  partisans,  is  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  ‘  If’  (he 
remarks  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Memoir)  ‘  it  had  been  alleged 
‘  against  me  that  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  different  policy  had 

*  proved  the  want  of  early  sagacity  and  foresight  on  my  part ; 

*  if  the  charge  had  been  that  I  had  adhered  with  too  much  per- 

*  tinacity  to  a  hopeless  cause ;  that  I  had  permitted  for  too  long 
‘  a  period  the  engagements  of  party  or  undue  deference  to  the 

*  wishes  of  constituents  to  outweigh  the  accumulating  evidence 
‘  of  an  approaching  necessity ;  if  this  had  been  the  accusation 
‘  against  me,  I  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  give  it  a  complete 

*  and  decisive  refutation.’*  Our  accusation  against  Sir  R.  Peel 
is,  not  that  he  changed  his  opinion  in  1829,  but  that  he  did  not 
change  it  sooner.  There  was  nothing  unexpec.ted  or  unforeseen 
in  the  dangers  of  this  crisis.  They  had  all  been  predicted  years 
before ;  nothing  occurred  in  1 828  which  is  not  prefigured  in 
Peter  Plymley  ;  the  impossibility  of  j)ennanently  governing 
Ireland  on  a  system  of  Catholic  proscription  had  been  well 
understood  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  all  the 
principal  statesmen  of  his  party  ;  by  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Melville,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
Lord  Castlereagb.  The  arguments  by  which  Sir  R.  Peel  jus¬ 
tifies  the  concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829  are  very 
sound  ;  but  they  are  likewise  very  obvious ;  and  had  been 
obvious  to  all  the  more  intelligent  statesmen  of  both  parties  for 
the  previous  thirty  years.  If  Sir  R.  Peel  had  been  an  essentially 
narrow-minded  man,  like  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
Lord  Eldon,  we  could  forgive  his  obstinate  j^rsistence  in  error : 
but  looking  at  his  subsequent  history,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
(as  he  says  himself),  he  allowed  ‘  the  engagements  of  party  and 
‘  an  undue  deference  to  the  wishes  of  constituents  ’  to  determine 
his  course  long  after  the  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  insisted 
on  this  question,  as  of  paramount  importance,  at  the  time  when 
he  refused  to  serve  under  Mr.  Canning.f 

The  alliance  between  the  Wellingtonite  Tories  and  the 
Liberal  Opposition  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Catholic 
Question,  though  sincere  fur  the  time,  was  limited  to  its 

•  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 

I  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Peel's'conversion,  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xlviii.  p.  222. 
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temporary  object.  The  Whigs  had  never  foruied  any  political 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  Canningitea  had 
left  his  Government;  while  his  sudden  conversion  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  surprised  and 
defeated  his  party,  had  inspired  the  ultra-Tories  with  feelings  of 
bitterness  and  resentment  against  him.  The  session  of  1829 
was  closed  without  difficulty ;  but  in  the  session  of  1830,  which 
was  opened  in  February,  the  isolated  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  be  made  manifest.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the 
Whigs  showed  their  hostility ;  and  a  section  of  the  Tories  were 
angry  and  discontented.  The  pressure  upon  the  Government 
for  reforms  of  various  sorts,  parliamentary,  fiscal,  and  economical, 
began  to  be  more  urgent ;  but  they  gave  no  symptoms  of  any 
intention  of  following  up  the  course  of  liberal  policy  in  which 
they  had  reluctantly  made  one  great  step.  While  the  session 
was  advancing  to  its  close,  an  event  occurred  which  exercised  an 
important  influence  u|)on  the  fate  of  the  Ministry.  On  the 
26th  of  June,  George  IV.  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after  an 
illness  which  had  lasted  some  weeks ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  from  May,  1827,  to  August,  1828  ;  at  which  time  he 
was  removed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.*  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  23rtl  of  July,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolved, 
in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  Soon  after  the 
prorogation,  the  revolution  at  Paris,  by  which  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  was  deposed,  and  Louis  Philipj^e  placed  on  the 
throne  of  France,  took  place.  The  elections  were  held  under 
the  sympathetic  excitement  caused  by  the  ‘  three  glorious  days 
‘of  July’ ;  and  produced  a  House  of  Commons  unfavourably  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  Wellington  Ministry,  and  prepared  for  ulterior 
measures  of  reform.  It  was  reckoned  that  out  of  256  English 
members  who  then  sat  for  counties,  and  for  boroughs  more 
or  less  open,  only  79  were  ministerial  votes  ;  141  were  in  avowed 
opposition,  and  16  were  neutral. 

The  melancholy  death  of  ^Ir.  Huskisson  at  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  occurred  in  September, 
18301,  and  removed  the  chief  personal  objection  which  the 

*  See  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral  was  again  put  in  commission,  in  August,  1828,  with  Lord 
Melville  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
held  the  Privy  Seal,  succeeded  Lord  Melville  at  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  :  and  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal  till  June,  1829,  when  it  was 
transft-rred  to  Lord  Itosslyn,  a  Whig. 

t  Mr.  Huskisson  was  born  in  1770,  and  therefore  he  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  He  and  Mr.  Cunning  were  born  in  the  same  year. 
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Duke  of  Wellington  entertained  to  a  junction  with  the  Can- 
ningite  party.  Accordingly,  soon  after  that  event  the  Duke 
addressed  himself  to  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  leading  member 
of  that  party,  and  requested  him  to  join  the  Cabinet,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  admit  into  it  two  of  his  political  friends. 
Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  Mr.  William  Lamb, 
were  the  persons  named  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  those  with 
whom  he  then  considered  himself  as  mainly  acting ;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  join  the  Cabinet  unless  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  were  included  in  the  arrangement.  This  condition  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation,  as  it  involved  a  complete  remodelling 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  the  Duke  did  not  contemplate.* 

Parliament  assembled  for  the  first  session  under  the  new 
reign  on  the  26th  of  October,  1830.  The  Government  appear 
to  have  been  prepared  to  meet  their  fate  with  resignation,  and 
they  speedily  laid  their  head  upon  the  block.  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
at  this  moment  the  real  head  of  the  Ministry ;  the ‘most  perfect 
understanding  existed  iMJtween  him  and  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  t,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  civil  politics  he  was  so  superior 
to  the  Duke  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  his  guide  in  all  domestic 
questions  of  importance.  It  was  by  his  advice,  authority,  and 
management,  that  the  Catholic  Question  had  been  carried; 
and  he  was,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  repeat  in  1830,  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  the  process  through  which  he  had  passed  in 
1828  for  the  Catholic  Question.  The  Government  therefore 
decided  to  yield  nothing  to  the  rising  spirit  of  reform ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  made,  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  a 
declaration  of  ultra-Conservatism  on  the  subject,  which  seemed 
almost  intended  to  provoke  op^Msition  and  to  court  defeat.  *  1 
‘  am  not  only  not  prepared  ’  —  he  said,  in  allusion  to  Lord 
Grey’s  remarks  on  a  measure  for  reform  of  the  representation  — 

‘  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  nature,  but  I  will  at 

*  once  declare  that,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold 

*  any  station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I  shall  always 

*  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by 

•  The  fact  of  this  negotiation  (the  details  of  which  are  here  given 
from  authentic  information)  was  known  at  the  time.  See  Twisa, 
Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 18. 

t  Sir  R.  Peel  says  in  his  Memoir:  ‘ From  the  moment  of  his  ap- 

*  pointment  to  the  chief  place  in  the  Government,  not  a  day  had 
‘  passed  without  the  most  unreserved  communication  personally  or  in 
‘  writing ;  not  a  point  had  arisen  on  which  (as  my  correspondence 
‘  with  the  Duke  will  amply  testify)  there  had  not  been  the  mort 
‘  complete  and  cordial  concurrence  of  opinion.’  (^Mem,  of  Peel,  voL  i. 
p.  279.) 
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‘  others.’  On  the  same  night  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  been 
elected  for  Yorkshire,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  for  the  16th  of  November.  Another  event  at  this 
time  likewise  served  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry.  The  King  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  to  dine  at  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November, 
but  the  fears  of  a  popular  tumult  in  consequence  of  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Ministers  *,  induced  them  to  advise  His  Majesty  to 
postpone  his  visit  to  another  occasion. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  a  motion  to  refer  the  Civil  List 
estimates  of  Ministers  to  a  select  committee  was  made  by  Sir 
H.  Parnell,  and  carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority 
of  29,  the  votes  for  the  motion  being  233  to  204.  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  and  a  section  of  the  discontented  Tories  voted  for  the 
motion.  On  the  following  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
R.  Peel,  in  their  respective  Houses  of  Parliament,  announced  that 
the  resignations  of  Ministers  had  been  tendered  and  accepted. 
The  vote  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  entail  the 
resignation  of  Ministers ;  but  they  doubtless  took  it  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  spirit  which  would  soon  find  an  opportunity  for  a 
declaration  of  a  more  decisive  character.  They  likewise  stated 
subsequently  that  they  were  influenced  in  their  decision  by  the 
prospect  of  the  vote  upon  Mr.  Brougham’s  motion  on  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Canning’s  premature  death,  and 
of  the  attempt  of  George  IV.  to  establish  a  reactionary  admi¬ 
nistration  under  the  primacy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.!  If 


*  The  desire  of  creating  a  disturbance  was  materially  strengthened 
by  the  dislike  of  the  thieves  and  disorderly  classes  of  the  metropolis, 
to  the  new  metropolitan  police,  which  was  introduced  at  this  time 
under  Sir  R.  Peel’s  Act,  passed  in  the  session  of  1830  ;  a  measure  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

!  Sir  Walter  Scott  foresaw  clearly  the  probable  failure  of  such  an 
attempt.  The  following  reflections  occur  in  his  diary  of  Aug.  11. 
1827,  the  day  after  he  heard  the  news  of  Mr.  Canning’s  death  :  ‘A 
‘  high  Tory  administration  would  be  a  great  evil  at  this  time.  There 
‘  are  repairs  in  the  structure  of  our  Constitution  which  ought  to  be 
‘  made  at  this  season,  and  without  which  the  people  will  not  long 
‘  be  silent.  A  pure  Whig  ailministration  would  probably  play  the 
‘  devil  by  attemptmg  a  thorough  repair.’  {Lockharfs  Life  of 
Scott.)  If  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  had  been  alive  in  1830,  their  respective  ages  would 
have  been  as  follows :  Mr.  Fox,  81 ;  Mr.  Pitt,  71 ;  Mr.  Perceval,  68 ; 
Lord  Castlereagb,  61 ;  and  Mr.  Canning,  60.  Lord  Sidmouth,  who 
was  born  two  years  before  Mr.  Pitt,  died  in  1844. 
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Mr.  Canning  had  lived,  the  coalition  which  he  had  effected 
with  the  Whigs  would  probably  have  been  consolidated  and 
have  acquired  strength,  instead  of  falling  to  pieces  soon  after 
his  death  and  making  room  for  a  Ministry  which,  after  the 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  resignation  of  the  Can- 
ningites,  became  more  Tory  in  its  character  than  even  Lord 
Liverpool’s  Government  had  been  since  1822.  The  year  1830 
was  the  nadir  of  the  Tory  party,  as  the  years  1814  and  1815 
had  been  its  zenith.  It  required  fifteen  years  of  peace  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  popularity  which  the  Tories  had  reaped  from  their 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  war ;  but  the  work  was  effectually 
accomplished.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  showed  as  much  skill 
in  leading  a  political  party  to  defeat,  as  he  had  shown  in  leading 
an  army  to  victory.  His  very  success  in  carrying  the  Catholic 
Question  helped  to  undermine  his  power.  He  had  taken  a 
step  in  the  Liberal  direction,  which  he  refused  to  follow  up  by 
any  subsequent  movement  of  the  same  character.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  be  gave  mortal  offence  to  a  section  of  his  own 
party,  without  strengthening  himself  by  an  alliance  with  any 
detachment  of  the  opposite  camp.  The  night  of  the  division  on 
the  Civil  List,  a  few  days  after  the  day  when  the  Duke  of 
W'ellington  was  unable  to  appear  at  Guildhall  for  fear  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  tumult,  and  was  forced  to  interdict  a  new  and  popular 
sovereign  from  attending  on  the  same  occasion,  by  reason  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  Ministers,  was  the  lowest  of  the  Tory 
depression.  Even  the  Reform  Bill,  though  it  abolished  many 
Tory  boroughs,  nevertheless  gave  strength  to  the  party  by 
enabling  it  to  close  its  ranks,  and  by  healing  the  disunion 
which  weakened  it  in  1830.* 


•  These  sheets  were  already  in  the  press  when  we  received  Mr. 
Augustus  Stapleton’s  last  publication,  entitled  ‘  Geoige  Canning  and 
‘  his  Times,’ — a  volume  of  very  high  interest  from  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Canning  which  it  contains,  and  especially  from  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  foreign  policy  of  his  administration. 
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Art.  IV.  —  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  By 
his  Son,  Blanchard  Jerrold.  London:  1859. 

'T'he  work  before  us  is  a  Life,  by  a  very  affectionate  son,  of 
a  father  who 'well  deserved  his  affection.  It  is  written, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  terms  of  warm  panegyric.  From  that 
panegyric  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  single  occasion  to  dissent,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  as  a  moral  and  political  writer,  de¬ 
serves,  in  some  respects,  the  severest  censure.  So  simply  or  so 
obstinately  does  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  ignore  the  imputations 
against  his  father’s  writings,  that  we  must  suppose  him  to  be 
either  ignorant  of  their  existence,  or  unable  to  perceive  their 
weight  His  book  reads  like  a  Life  of  Napoleon  or  Frederic, 
written  by  a  man  who  never  happened  to  hear  that  unnecessary 
bloodshed  is  a  crime. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  —  indeed  we  have  considerable 
reason  to  believe, — that  much  of  the  high  praise  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  upon  his  father’s  character  was  deserved. 
Douglas  Jerrold  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  blameless  life,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend,  a  generous  and  placable  opponent.  As  a 
public  writer,  he  was  superior,  not  merely  to  vulgar  cowardice 
and  corruption,  but  to  all  petty  and  personal  motives  —  as  fear¬ 
less  of  unpopularity  as  of  persecution,  as  impervious  to  flattery 
as  to  bribery.  He  never  praised  but  what  he  sincerely  admired ; 
he  never  attacked  but  what  he  honestly  hated ;  and  both  his 
admiration  and  his  hatred  always  sprang  from  humane  and  ge¬ 
nerous  motives. 

In  saying  this,  we  have  admitted  much.  We  have  admitted 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  which  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  thinks  it 
necessary  to  claim  on  behalf  of  his  hero.  But  we  have  not  ad¬ 
mitted  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  who  knows  what  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  public  writer  really  is. 

The  accusation  which  we  bring  agtunst  Douglas  Jerrold  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  word.  He  was  a  sentimentalist.  He 
wrote  to  gratify  his  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  not  to  bring 
out  the  truth.  When  anything  struck  him  as  painful,  he  wailed 
and  whined  over  it,  without  caring  whether  it  was  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  or  not.  When  anything  struck  him  as  ludicrous,  he  mocked 
and  scoffed  at  it,  without  caring  whether  it  was  useful  or  not. 
A  morbid  sensibility  and  a  grotesque  imagination  were  his  dis¬ 
qualifications  as  a  guide  of  public  opinion. 
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Let  no  man  pretend  to  think  this  a  trifling  accusation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  that  can  be  brought  forward.  It  im> 
putes  to  the  accused  a  complete  deficiency  in  that  high  moral 
principle  without  which  no  man  deserves  to  be  considered  truly 
good  or  honest.  It  amounts  in  fact  to  this —  that  he  persevered, 
year  after  year,  in  writing  elaborate  essays  upon  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  highest  importance,  respecting  which  he  knew  in 
his  conscience  that  he  had  not  done  his  best  to  form  a  clear  and 
impartial  judgment.  IIow  does  such  a  writer  differ  from  the* 
wretched  sycophants  who  are  even  now  polluting  the  Parisian 
press  ?  Only  as  a  duellist  differs  from  a  hired  assassin.  The 
one  outrages  morality  to  earn  his  pay  ;  the  other,  to  gratify  his 
passions. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  whose  hereditary  inability  to  argue 
or  understand  argument  is  painfully  conspicuous  throughout  his 
book,  actually  believes  that  he  can  vindicate  his  father’s  memory 
as  a  writer  by  bearing  testimony  to  his  amiability  as  a  man. 
He  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  acute  sensibility  and  femi¬ 
nine  tenderness  of  heart  which  distinguished  Douglas  Jerrold  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  says  that  he, 
who  saw  his  father  ‘  daily  en  robe  tie  chambre,'  has  a  right 
‘  to  speak  somewhat  authoritatively  to  all  who  have  slandered 
‘  him  by  calling  him  cynic.’  Whether  a  cynic  may  not  possibly 
be  a  tender  father,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  But  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  faults  of  which  we  accuse  Douglas  Jerrold  are 

Erecisely  those  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  men  of 
een  feelings  and  warm  affections. 

Moreover,  were  the  facts  reversed,  the  argument  would  still 
be  worthless.  There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  a  man’s 
character  as  an  individual  and  his  conduct  as  leader  or  member 
of  a  numerous  party.  Old  Trojan  basking  before  the  parlour 
fire  is  quite  a  different  animal  from  old  Trojan  heading  the  pack 
with  a  sinking  fox  in  view.  The  children,  of  course,  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  their  gentle  playmate  cannot  possibly  be  the  bristling, 
grinning  monster  who  pounces  o|)en- mouthed  on  poor  Reynard. 
But  the  huntsman  knows  better.  Jus-t  such  is  the  difference 
between  Douglas  Jerrold  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  Dou¬ 
glas  Jerrold  writing  for  ‘Punch.’  In  settling  a  dispute  between 
his  children  or  servants,  he  may  be  the  mildest  and  most  impar¬ 
tial  of  men.  But  it  does  not  follow'  that  he  is  equally  so  when 
the  case  is  Poacher  versus  Squire,  or  Dissenter  versus  Bishop. 

We  know  how  easy  it  will  be  to  find  personal  friends  who 
will  ‘  speak  somewhat  authoritatively  ’  in  contradiction  to  our 
opinion.  ‘  What !  ’  will  be  the  cry,  ‘  Douglas  Jerrold  prejudiced 
‘  and  bigoted  I  Douglas  Jerrold  careless  of  truth  and  justice! 
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‘  Why,  if  there  was  anything  for  which  Dougins  Jerrold  was 
‘  remarkable  ’  —  and  then  follows  the  usual  string  of  anecdote 
and  assertion,  wound  up  by  the  usual  formula,  —  ‘  To  us,  who 
'  knew  him  well,  such  accusations  appear  ludicrous.’  So  it  has 
ever  been.  Ko  man  ever  robbed  a  henroost  yet,  but  some  one, 

‘  who  knew  him  well,’  was  ready  to  swear  that  robbing  a  hen¬ 
roost  was  just  the  act  of  which  he  w'as  incapable.  Those  who 
knew  Francis  of  Austria  well  thought  it  ludicrous  to  accuse 
him  of  cruelty.  Tliose  who  knew  Nicholas  of  Eussia  well 
thought  it  ludicrous  to  accuse  him  of  tyranny  and  ambition. 
But  those  who  know  human  nature  w'cll  know  how  utterly 
worthless  such  evidence  must  always  be. 

However,  this  reasoning  is  on  the  present  occasion  superfluous. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  acknowledge  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  levity  with  which  his  father  wrote,  but  he  seems  to 
admire  it  as  a  pleasant  and  humorous  peculiarity.  He  quotes, 
with  apparent  acquiescence,  the  following  almost  incredible 
passage  from  some  critic  as  sensible  as  himself :  — 

i  ‘  He  (Douglas  Jerrold)  was  impulsive,  epigrammatic,  sentimental. 

;  He  dashed  gaily  at  an  abuse,  like  a  picador  at  a  bull.  He  never  sat 
down,  like  the  regular  workers  of  his  party,  to  calculate  the  expenses 
j  of  monarchy  or  the  extravagance  of  the  civil  list.  He  had  no  notion 
of  any  sort  of  “  economy.”  I  don’t  know  that  he  had  ever  taken  up 
political  science  seriously,  or  that  he  had  any  preference  for  one  form 
of  government  over  another.  I  repeat,  his  radicalism  was  that  of  a 
humourist.  He  despised  big-wigs  and  pomp  of  all  sorts,  and,  above 
all,  humbug  and  formalism.  But  his  radicalism  was  important  as  a 
I  sign  that  our  institutions  are  ceasing  to  be  picturesque,  of  which,  if 
you  consider  his  nature,  you  will  see  that  his  radicalism  was  a  sign.’ 

Imagiue  one  reasonable  being  writing  thus  of  another,  and 
thinking  all  the  while  he  is  paying  a  compliment  I  To  what 
docs  it  all  amount?  Even  to  this, — that  Douglas  Jerrold  cared 
■  for  nothing  but  his  own  capricious  tastes,  that  he  never  took  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  fighting  on  the  right  side  or 
j  the  Avrong,  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which 
'  he  set  himself  up  to  instruct  his  fellow  citizens,  and  that  his  life¬ 
long  hostility  to  an  institution  only  proved  its  unpicturesque- 
ness !  To  say  of  such  a  man,  that  he  dashed  at  an  abuse  like  a 
picador  at  a  bull,  is  gross  injustice  to  the  ■picador.  The  picador 
I  dashes  at  the  bull,  no  doubt,  but  never  without  being  quite 
sure  that  it  is  a  bull.  He  does  not  *  dash  gaily  ’  at  an  innocent 
milch  cow,  and  then  plead,  or  rather  boast,  his  ignorance  of 
natural  history.  He  has  sense  enough  to  be  aware  that  a  man 
whose  trade  it  is  to  harpoon  bulls,  must  learn  to  know  a  bull 
Avhen  he  sees  him.  Douglas  Jerrold,  it  is  admitted,  was  not  so 
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theft.  The  recollection  of  this  most  lenient  punishment  *  ap- 
‘  peared  to  convulse  him,’  whenever  it  occurred  to  him  during 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  certainly  his  article  on  the  subject, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  'might  well  have  been  written  by  a  man 
in  convulsions.  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  alternate  sobbing  and  gibing. 
First,  a  minute  description  of  the  bodily  sulTering  inflicted  by 
the  lash,  then  a  scoffing  compliment  to  the  humanity  of  those 
who  maintained  its  necessity,  and,  finally,  an  ironical  suggestion 
that  the  cat-of-nine-tails  ‘ought  to  be  blessed  by  the  ship’s 
‘  chaplain  in  the  like  way  that  bishops  sanctify  military  colours.’ 
And  that  is  all  he  can  find  to  say. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  upon  this  painful  subject  we 
agree  with  Jerrold  to  a  great  extent,  and  would  gladly  agree 
with  him  altogether.  We  think,  as  he  thought,  that  bodily 
torture  is  a  hateful  and  shameful  thing,  and  wish  to  see  it 
abolished  if  possible.  But  is  it  not  necessary,  in  the  emergen¬ 
cies  of  actual  service,  to  hold  the  sharp  fear  of  instant  physical 
pain  over  the  heads  of  such  men  as  would  otherwise  flinch  from 
their  duty  ?  We  do  not  say  it  is.  We  listen,  gladly  and  defe¬ 
rentially,  to  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  who 
is  likewise  an  old  man-of-war’s  man.  But  our  indignation  rises 
when  we  find  he  can  only  say  that  cor{>oral  punishment  must 
be  abolished  because  it  really  is  such  a  painful  sight.  What 
drivelling  is  this  !  Suppose  it  is  painful.  Did  the  man  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  painful  necessity  ?  Or  does  he  think 
it  reasonable  to  alter  the  discipline  of  the  navy  because  a  mid¬ 
shipman  went  into  hysterics  at  seeing  a  thief  flogged  ? 

Another  subject  upon  which  Jerrold  was  never  weary  of 
declaiming,  was  the  atrocity  of  war.  The  vessel  to  which  he 
belonged  was  employed  to  bring  across  the  Channel  a  number 
of  soldiers  wounded  at  Waterloo;  and  their  ‘raw  stumps  and 
*  festering  wounds  went  far  to  give  my  father  that  lively  sense 
‘  of  the  horror  of  war  which  abided  with  him  throughout  his 
‘life.’  Well,  raw  stumps  and  festering  wounds  are  shocking 
things,  but  shocking  things  may  be  now  and  then  unavoidable. 
There  must  have  been  raw  stumps  and  festering  wounds  after 
Thermopylae  and  Morgarten.  A  man  maimed  for  life  is  not  so 
ugly  a  sight  as  a  man  sold  for  a  slave.  But  no  such  considera¬ 
tions  occurred  to  ‘  Q.’  He  was  unwearied  in  denouncing  the 
army.  He  declared  that  every  recruit  was  ‘  Cain  taking  the 
‘  shilling.’  And,  speaking  of  a  bishop  who  had  consecrated  the 
colours  of  a  regiment,  he  scoffingly  inferred  that  henceforward 
‘  homicide  becomes  an  agreeable  kind  of  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
‘and  pillage  a  sacred  and  most  direct  way  of  enriching  oneself.* 

Now  Jerrold  was  not  one  of  those  consistent  lunatics  who 
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maintain  that  self-defence  is  a  crime.  Nor,  had  he  maintained 
it,  would  it  have  been  safe  to  take  him  at  his  word.  In  no 
man  was  the  fighting  instinct  more  wholesomely  developed,  and 
of  this  he  lived  to  give  signal  and  honourable  proof.  He  lived 
to  see  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  righteous  war,  and  to  do  * 
good  service  by  supporting  it,  in  spite  of  disaster  aud  disap¬ 
pointment,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  But  he  who  thus  act^ 
was  Douglas  Jerrold  the  stouthearted  and  warmhearted  English 
citizen.  Douglas  Jerrold  the  sentimental  philanthropist  was  a 
very  different  person.  The  sight  of  a  rude  mechanic  jostling  a 
child,  or  of  a  powerful  Emperor  invading  a  weak  neighbour,  set 
his  manly  spirit  in  a  flame  at  once.  But  the  abstract  idea  of  war 
made  him  shudder,  and  the  suggestion,  that  it  may  possibly 
become  your  duty  to  do  what  makes  you  shudder,  was  quite 
beyond  him.  Denounce  what  you  dislike — therefore  denounce 
bloodshed,  especially  when  in  doing  so  you  can  throw  in  a  sneer 
at  a  bishop.  Perish  the  national  spirit  and  down  with  the 
national  flag,  but  let  ‘  Q.’  enjoy  his  little  snarl  and  his  little 
giggle. 

We  have  alluded  to  Jerrold’s  prejudice  against  bishops.  Few 
prejudices  are  capable  of  being  more  plausibly  or  more  effectively 
vented.  But  not  Mr.  Croker  reviewing  Lord  Macaulay — not 
Mr.  Samuel  Warren  satirising  the  Whigs  in  ‘  Ten  Thousand  a 

*  Year,’  ever  vented  a  prejudice  in  more  dismal  platitudes  than 

*  Q.’  abusing  the  hierarchy.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  is  pleased  to  think  *  scorching  sarcasm.’ 

‘  Q.’  ironically  suggests  that  the  bench  of  bishops  should 

*  Meet  at  Lambeth,  and,  discovering  that  locusts  and  wild  honey — 
the  Baptist’s  diet — may  be  purchased  for  something  less  than  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and,  after  a  minute  investigation  of  the  Testament, 
failing  to  discover  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s  coachman,  or  of  St.  Paul’s 
footman,  his  valet,  or  his  cook,  take  counsel  one  with  another,  and 
resolve  to  forego  at  least  nine-tenths  of  their  yearly  incomings.’ 

How  irksome  it  is  to  transcribe  such  a  sentence  as  this  !  What 
a  dreary,  weary,  empty  ring  it  makes  !  How  obvious  that  the 
man  who  wrote  it  never  in  his  life  gave  five  minutes’  serious 
thought  to  the  great  question  of  national  Church  endowments. 
How  fast  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  simple  truth,  that  if  you 
want  an  able  and  trustworthy  man,  whether  for  a  bishopric  or 
anything  else,  you  must  pay  for  him.  How  disingenuously  he 
evades  it,  by  plunging  headlong  into  that  familiar  old  fallacy  — 
the  confusion  of  because  with  notwithstanding.  John  the  Baptist 
was  a  devoted  missionary,  although  he  had  to  wear  an  un¬ 
comfortable  dress,  and  live  on  indigestible  food.  Therefore 
dress  your  bishops  in  camel  skin,  and  feed  them  on  locusts 
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nnd  wild  honey,  and  they  will  resemble  John  the  Baptist. 
Why  not  carry  the  same  principle  a  little  further?  Ridley 
and  Latimer  were  brave  and  honest  confessors,  although  they 
had  to  die  by  fire  for  their  pains.  Therefore  roast  your  bishops 
over  slow  fires  so  many  years  after  consecration,  and  they  will 
during  the  interval  resemble  Ridley  and  Latimer.  But  to  ridi¬ 
cule  such  silliness  is  like  mimicking  the  gabble  of  an  idiot. 
Try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  make  the  parody  so  absurd  as  the 
original. 

If  there  was  any  conceivable  subject  upon  which  Jerrold 
might  have  been  expected  to  say  something  worth  hearing,  that 
subject  was  the  condition  of  the  English  poor.  The  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  greatly  to  ‘Q.’s’  indignation,  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  in  England  ‘  the  poor  man,  if  only  sober 
‘  and  industrious,  was  quite  certain  of  acquiring  a  competency.’ 
The  Duke,  we  all  know,  sometimes  said  exaggerated  things 
when  speaking  in  public.  Here  was  a  very  bold  assertion,  and 
possibly  enough,  in  the  year  1842,  a  very  absurd  one.  Let 
us  see  'how  *  Q.  ’  deals  with  it.  We  find  plenty  of  bluster¬ 
ing  contradiction,  plenty  of  grandiloquent  stufi*  about  nailing 
the  Duke  *  as  we  would  nail  a  weasel  to  a  barn  door,’  but  only 
one  sentence  which  bears  the  faintest  resemblance  to  a  reason. 
Here  it  is  — 

‘  If  rags  and  starvation  put  up  their  prayer  to  the  present  ministry, 
what  must  be  the  answer  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 
Ye  are  drunken  and  lazy.’ 

That  is  all ;  but  surely  that  is  enough.  The  Duke,  you  per¬ 
ceive,  must  clearly  be  wrong.  To  tell  ragged  and  starving  men 
that  they  are  drunken  and  lazy,  would  be  most  painful  to  ‘  Q.’s  ’ 
feelings.  Therefore  it  cannot  possibly  be  true.  And  for  as¬ 
serting  the  contrary,  ‘the  Duke  of  Wellington  either  lacks  prin- 
‘  ciple  or  brains.’  Quod  erat  demonstrandum  ! 

In  this  manner  ‘  Wellington  was  scourged’  by  ‘  Q.’  Such  is 
the  respectful  phrase  of  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold.  It  strikes  us, 
w'e  own,  as  an  unhappy  one.  We  are  certainly  none  of  the 
Duke’s  political  disciples.  There  was  probably  not  a  single 
point  in  dispute  between  him  and  the  Jerrolds,  as  to  which  we 
do  not  think  him  more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  Still  it  is  difficult, 
in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  to  recal  that  honoured  name 
without  a  pause  of  involuntary  emotion.  How  much  England 
has  already  missed  him  1  How  much  she  may  yet  have  to  do 
and  to  suffer,  in  which  the  aid  of  her  old  captain  and  counsellor 
will  be  vainly  regretted !  Such  feelings  may  appear  absurd 
enough  to  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold ;  but  still  we  think  he  will 
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act  wisely  by  shamming  a  little  decency  when  next  he  has  to 
speak  of  the  Duke.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  any  notion  of 
his  own  moral  attitude  when  tripping  up  to  cast  his  little  mite 
of  impertinence  upon  the  tomb  of  the  dead  hero.  One  never 
knows  how  small  a  small  man  can  look,  until  one  has  seen  him 
trying  to  look  down  upon  a  great  one. 

We  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  had  presented 
us  with  some  of  ‘  Q.’s  ’  numerous  effusions  on  two  other  sub¬ 
jects  —  Game  Laws  and  Capital  Punishments.  On  both  ques¬ 
tions,  his  opinions  were  capable  of  being  supported  by  strong 
and  plausible  reasoning.  But  we  well  remember  that  his  usual 
aigunients  on  the  one  led  directly  to  the  impunity  of  all  crime, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  abolition  of  all  pro|)erty.  However,  we 
shall  adhere  to  our  resolution  of  confining  our  remarks  to  the 
quotations  found  in  the  book  before  us. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  supplies  us  with  an  easy  explanation 
of  his  father's  reckless  and  thoughtless  violence,  though  without 
seeming  to  perceive  how  fatal  that  explanation  b  to  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  sense  and  candour.  He  tells  us,  in  very  pompous  lan¬ 
guage,  that  Douglas  Jerrold  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  thick 
of  those  desperate  conflicts  between  Toryism  and  Radicalism 
which  commenced  at  the  peace  of  1815.  ‘  It  was  natural,’  he 

adds,  ‘  that  a  young  printer,  who  had  already  seen  something  of 
‘  life,  whose  temperament  was  combative,  and  whose  sympathies 

*  were  for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  should  throw  himself 

*  fiercely  into  the  strife.’  Perfectly  natural,  not  to  say  perfectly 
right  But  whether  it  was  quite  so  natural  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  publicist  of  forty  should  continue  to  think  and  write  like 
the  combative  printer’s  boy  of  fourteen,  b  altogether  a  different 
question. 

*  The  most  famous  school  of  Radicalism,’  says  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  *  is  utilitarian  and  systematic.  Douglas  was  empha- 

*  tically  neither.’  In  other  words,  a  Radical  of  the  present  day 
b  obliged  to  understand  hb  business.  His  opponents  have 
learnt  the  importance  of  popularity,  and  the  arts  which  con¬ 
ciliate  it  What  will  happen  to  him  if  he  makes  a  slip  we  have 
lately  seen,  in  the  signal  dbgrace  which  has  befallen  the  ablest 
popular  agitator  now  alive.  Very  difiPerent  was  the  position  of 
the  demagogues  at  whose  feet  Douglas  Jerrold  was  brought  up. 
Those  were  the  evil  days  of  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  —  days 
when  a  popular  cry  was  only  noticed  in  high  places  by  a  sneer 
or  a  threat  *  The  great  unwashed,’  *  the  vulgar  impatience  of 

*  the  mob,’  ‘  the  people  must  be  brought  to  their  senses  ’  —  thb 
was  the  sort  of  talk  which  a  Radical  orator  had  to  answer  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  sometimes  a  dangerous  undertaking,  but 
always  an  easy  one.  If  he  did  not  fear  magbtrates  ana  dra¬ 
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goons,  he  ran  little  risk  of  exposure  or  ridicule.  He  might 
have  to  raise  the  devil  and  face  the  devil,  but  he  was  spared  the 
harder  task  of  giving  the  devil  his  due. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  sort  of  men  were  produced  by  such 
training  as  this, — men  quite  as  prejudiced  and  quite  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  the  bigots  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  In  their  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  true  principles  of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  in  their 
contempt  of  economical  science,  they  were  fully  as  obtuse  as  the 
Tories.  Their  anti-national  malignity  was  even  more  detestable 
than  the  anti-popular  insolence  of  their  antagonists.  And  their 
language  was  usually  far  more  offensive,  because  their  tempers 
were  exas()erated  by  defeat  and  unchecked  by  responsibility. 
Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  indeed,  chooses  to  think  that  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Court  ‘justified  the  most  democratic  tirades,’ 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  one  helmsman  to 
run  the  ship  upon  Scylla  justifie<l  those  of  another  to  run  her 
upon  Charybdis.  But  to  us  it  appears  that  their  only  real  use 
consisted  in  balancing,  by  their  senseless  violence,  the  senseless 
obstinacy  of  the  governing  faction. 

As  members  of  the  modem  Liberal  party,  we  utterly  re¬ 
pudiate  the  delusion  that  the  Radicals  of  the  Georgian  age 
were  in  any  intelligible  sense  our  political  predecessors  or  pro¬ 
genitors.  We  respect  an  honest  Radical  as  we  respect  an  honest 
Tory,  and  not  one  iota  more.  We  dislike  a  selfish  or  spiteful 
Radical  as  we  dislike  a  selfish  or  spiteful  Tory,  and  not  one  iota 
less.  Southey  preaching  penal  legislation  in  the  Quarterly 
and  O’Connor  bawling  for  guillotines  in  the  North  Star,  Hook 
eaves-dropping  for  scandal  about  Whig  ladies  and  Reynolds 
inventing  lies  about  the  bloated  aristocracy,  Ellenborough  bul- 
lying  juries  at  Guildhall  and  Thistlewood  plotting  murder  in 
Cato  Street,  are  to  us  equally  odious  and  equally  contemptible. 
We  think  the  bigotry  of  Cobbett  quite  as  offensive  as  that  of 
Perceval.  We  do  not  consider  Eldon  weeping  on  the  woolsack 
a  more  thorough  incarnation  of  Cant  than  Hunt  trumpeting  on 
the  hustings.  And  not  even  George  the  Fourth  in  all  his  glory, 
be-wigged  and  be-rouged  and  be-Lawrenced  to  the  utmost, 
strikes  us  as  a  more  intolerable  coxcomb  than  Burdett,  await¬ 
ing  his  arrest  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  in  the  act  of  constming 
Magna  Charta  to  his  children. 

Considering  as  we  do  the  Radicalism  of  the  last  generation 
merely  as  one  of  the  many  blunders  which  thespast  holds  up  as 
a  warning  to  the  present,  we  can  of  course  profess  little  respect 
for  those  who  continued  to  uphold  it  after  its  original  pallia¬ 
tions  had  ceased  to  exist  Among  these  political  anachronisms 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  conspicuous.  Parliamentary  reform,  mu¬ 
nicipal  reform,  law  reform,  financial  reform,  ecclesiastical  reform. 
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all  found  and  left  him  still  repeating  the  cuckoo-cry  —  ‘  AVhat- 

*  ever  is,  is  wrong.’  The  honesty  of  such  a  man  —  and  Jerrold’s 
honesty  was  unimpeachable  —  can  only  be  defended  by  abandon¬ 
ing  his  judgment  to  utter  contempt. 

That  Douglas  Jerrold  was  a  most  dexterous  artist  in  his 
own  peculiar  style  of  wit,  cannot,  we  think,  be  disputed.  He  was 
a  masterly  hand  at  turning  off  a  sarcasm  or  an  epigram.  Nothing 
could  well  be  neater  or  quainter  than  his  famous  compliment  to 
Australia — ‘tickle  her  with  a  hoe  and  she  laughs  with  a 
‘  harvest,’  or  than  his  comparison  of  a  miser  to  Judas  Iscariot, 

‘  except  that  he  had  no  bowels  to  gusli  out.’  The  great  defect 
of  his  wit  was,  in  our  opinion,  that  it  proved  nothing.  It  was 
mere  glittering  plaj’  of  the  fancy.  We  cannot  believe  that  it 
ever  influenced  the  mind  or  changed  the  opinions  of  any  human 
being.  For  aught  we  can  see,  such  conceits  might  just  as  easily  ' 
be  concocted  on  one  side  of  any  conceivable  question  as  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Blanchard  JeiTold  talks  of  his  father’s  neat  intellec¬ 
tual  bijouterie  as  if  it  were  the  architecture  of  a  Cyclops.  He  tells 
us  that  ‘  he  took  broad  patent  facts,  great  indisputable  wrongs, 

*  and  drove  sharp  epigrams  into  the  heart  of  them,  or  entangled 

*  them  in  the  mazes  of  some  bright  fancies,  or  heightened  their 
‘  hideousness  to  the  dull  public  eye  by  dexterous  and  picturesque 
‘  contrasts.’  This  we  maintain  was  exactly  what  he  did  not  do. 
He  never  went  straight  to  his  point.  He  cut  capers  and 
flourishes  with  wonderful  agility’,  instead  of  rushing  at  his 
adversary’s  throat.  His  wit,  compared  with  that  of  Sydney 
Smith,  was  like  a  firework  compared  with  a  rifle.  The  flash 
was  as  brilliant,  but  the  telling  bullet-stroke  did  not  follow. 
His  powder  was  certainly  of  the  finest,  but  his  gun  was  seldom 
shotted. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  work,  with¬ 
out  remarking  the  intolerable  affectation  of  its  style.  Perpetual 
straining  after  wit  or  eloquence  is  wearisome  enough,  but  per¬ 
petual  straining  after  picturesque  vivacity  is  perhaps  even  worse. 
There  is  a  school  of  writers  now  in  existence  who  appear 
equally  incapable  of  descending  to  common-place  language,  and 
of  rising  above  common-place  thoughts.  They  describe  the 
‘  prison  world  ’  of  an  age,  or  the  ‘  hearth  life  ’  of  a  class.  They 
‘  have  something  fierce  to  say  ’  to  whoever  displeases  them.  The 
world  ‘  sets  its  ghastly  teeth  ’  at  their  heroes,  and  their  heroes 
in  reply  ‘  scowl  at  the  century,’  ‘  clench  tlieir  fists  savagely,’  and 
‘  fight  out  their  life-battle  ’  with  other  similar  contortions.  We 
earnestly  recommend  these  gentlemen  to  consider  what  they 
have  to  say,  and  say  it  plainly.  They  may  rely  upon  it,  that  a 
dwarf  loolu  none  the  taller  for  standing  on  his  head. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Ichnology  of  Annandale,  or  Illustrations  of  Foot- 
prints  impressed  on  the  Neio  Red-Sandstone  of  Corncockle 
Muir.  By  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.  Edinburgh;  1853. 

2.  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  reference  to  Natural 

History.  By  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
&c.  A  new  edition  with  additions  by  Professor  Owen,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  Edited  by  Francis 
I.  Buckland,  M.  A.  London:  1858.  , 

3.  The  Geology  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  Government  Survey,  icith  a 
•  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States.  By 

Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  State  Geologist.  2  vols.  4to. 
Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia:  1858. 

'^OTHING  is  more  strongly  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the 
^  physical  sciences,  than  the  necessity  which  is  constantly 
occurring  for  creating  new  terms  to  designate  peculiar  portions 
and  special  branches  of  science,  and  in  no  department  of 
science  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  Geology.  Since  the  found¬ 
ations  of  this  branch  of  natural  science  have  been  securely  laid, 
it  has  not  only  become  divided  into  the  two  distinct  groups  of 
Physicid  Geology  and  Palasontology,  but  this  latter  again  divides 
itself  into  distinct  segments,  among  which  we  have  Ichnology, 
or  the  study  of  Fossil  Footprints. 

These  imprints  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  our  earth  were 
first  brought  under  the  notice  of  geologists  about  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Duncan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Sottish  Church,  residing  at  Ruthwell  in  Dumfriesshire. 
Hearing  a  report  that  impressions  which  bore  considerable 
affinity  to  the  footprints  of  quadrupeds  of  a  high  order  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  sandstone  strata  at  the 
quarry  of  Corncockle  Muir,  in  the  parish  of  Applegarth,  about 
four  miles  north-west  from  Lockerby,  in  Dumfriesshire,  thb 
gentleman  was  induced  to  visit  the  spot,  and  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  finding  the  faces  of  the  sandstone  strata  impressed  by 
the  tracks  of  former  existing  animals,  as  had  been  described  to 
him  by  some  quarrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  obtaining  stone 
from  this  locality.  Dr.  Duncan  published  an  account  of  these 
impressions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1828.  The  late  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  Bridgewater 
treatise,  refers  to  and  figures  these  impressions,  which  will  be 
found  with  some  additional  matter  in  the  new  edition  of  this 
admirable  work  recently  published 'by  Mr.  Francis  Buckland. 
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Professor  Owen,  who  examine^  casts  taken  from  the  Corncockle 
tracks,  has  referred  the  impressions  to  tortoises,  giving  them 
the  name  of  Testudo  Duncani.  One  of  the  original  slabs  col¬ 
lected  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan  is  now  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
Free  Church  at  Mount  Kedar,  near  Ruthwell,  of  which  he 
became  the  minister  after  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Impressions  of  this  nature  are,  however,  not  confined  to  Corn¬ 
cockle  Muir  quarry.  They  are  also  obtained  from  sandstones  of 
a  similar  age  and  character  in  the  same  county,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Nith,  in  the  district  around  the 
town  of  Dumfries. 

These  ichnolites  of  Dumfriesshire,  more  particularly  those  of 
Corncockle  Muir,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
memoir,  beautifully  illustrated  hy  coloured  lithographic  plates 
of  the  natural  size  of  the  slabs  containing  the  impressions,  by 
Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  on  whose  property  Corncockle  Muir 
is  situated.  The  sandstones  which  afford  these  ichnolites  were 
formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  series  of  Red  Sandstones 
to  which  geologists  applied  the  name  of  Upper  New  Red  Sand¬ 
stone.  There  is  now,  however,  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
occupy  a  somewhat  different  position,  and  that  their  geologicd 
horizon  appertains  to  that  formation  which  has  received,  from 
the  illustrious  autfior  of  the  ‘  Silurian  System’  and  the  ‘  Geology 
‘  of  Russia,’  the  name  of  the  Permian  formation,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  development  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm. 

At  Corncockle  Muir,  and  elsewhere  in  Dumfriesshire  where 
the  impressions  exhibit  themselves,  they  occur  on  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  sandstone  strata  which  have  a  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion  from  their  original  horizontal  position,  being  usually 
inclined  at  angles  ranging  from  34°  to  37°.  When  we  examine 
the  structure  of  the  mass  of  stone  which  constitutes  one 
of  these  strata,  we  find  it  composed  of  numerous  distinct  and 
parallel  layers  of  sandy  particles  of  a  light  red  and  brown 
colour,  and  these  layers  are  not  only  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
the  whole  are  commonly  parallel  to  the  under  and  upper  faces 
of  each  stratum.  And  as  this  parallelism,  and  the  character 
of  the  particles  which  make  up  the  sandstone  strata,  exclude 
the  idea  that  the  strata  were  originally  deposited  at  the  high 
angle  of  inclination  at  which  they  now  present  themselves, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  their  present  inclined 
position  to  the  operation  of  that  force  which,  acting  beneath 
the  earth’s  surface,  in  opposition  to  the  levelling  power  of 
water,  gives  rise  to  these  elevations  and  undulations  of  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  face  of  our 
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earth  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  early  conditions  of  these 
rocky  masses,  on  which  are  now  imprinted  the  records  of  the 
wanderings  of  animals  existing  during  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
earth’s  history,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  which  the 
new  sandstones  now  present  to  us.  No  ordinary  force  of  mere 
pressure  could  at  present  impress  the  faces  of  these  stony 
strata;  and,  from  the  very  perfect  state  of  many  of  the  foot¬ 
prints,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  substance  which 
is  now  hard  sandstone  rock  was  formerly  soft  sand,  capable  of 
receiving  and  retaining  the  impress  of  the  tread  of  the  creatures 
which  walked  over  the  sandy  shores  of  former  geological  epochs. 
These  sandstones  of  Dumfriesshire  bear  about  them  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  physical  ge(^raphy 
of  the  areas  where  they  occur.  .iThey  seem  originally  to  have 
been  wide-spread  expanses  of  sahd  of  a  littoral  character,  visited 
and  covered  by  the  ancient  tides ;  and  having,  here  and  there, 
scattered  over  them  muddy  patches,  such  as  now  are  often 
found  covering  small  areas  on  our  present  sandy  coasts.  Some 
of  the  surfaces  of  these  sandstones-  record  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  faces  are  sometimes  pitted  with  hollows  which 
have  originated  from  a  pelting  shower ;  and  these  pittings  some¬ 
times  have  such  a  well-defined  and  distinct  direction,  that  we 
can  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  bore  along  with 
it  the  rain-clouds.  In  many  localities  where  footprints  present 
themselves  on  the  surfaces  of  the  sandstones  we  read  the 
records  of  solar  influence,  but  the  sandstones  of  Dumfriesshire 
containing  footsteps  do  not  reveal  this  to  us.  Among  the  sand¬ 
stones  of  Cheshire,  which  are  of  a  newer  geological  age  than 
those  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  which  are  marked  by  footprints, 
but  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  South  of  Scot¬ 
land,  records  of  solar  influence  are  very  abundant.  Here  we 
have  the  sun-dried  surfaces  of  the  clayey  strata,  associated  with 
the  sandstones,  over  which  animals  formerly  crawled,  cracked 
and  shrunk  by  the  solar  beams,  which  absorbed  the  moisture 
from  the  mud  and  baked  its  surface,  cracking  it  in  all  directions. 
Sometimes  these  sandstones  have  their  surfaces  marked  by  beau¬ 
tiful  sandripples,  the  result  of  a  gentle  breeze  breaking  the  still 
surface  of  a  shallow  pool  of  sea-water  on  these  sandy  shores ;  and 
we  even  find  instances  of  the  evaporation  of  salt-water,  and  the 
crystallisation  of  sea-salt  from  the  natural  salt-pans  of  the  ancient 
beaches. 

There  is  a  curious  feature  in  connexion  with  these  ichno- 
lites  of  Dumfriesshire,  which  is,  the  almost  constant  and  uni¬ 
form  direction  of  the  impressions.  They  nearly  all  indicate 
that  the  animals  walked  from  west  towards  east.  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Jardine  suggests  that  the  progress  was  towards  the  land, 
or  that  this  peculiar  direction  is  the  result  of  *  the  softer 

*  state  of  the  sand  at  the  ebb  of  a  tide  causing  the  tracks 
‘  entering  or  approaching  the  water  to  have  been  obliterated; 

*  while  the  returning  tracks,  being  impressed  in  partially 
‘  dried  sand,  have  been  .preserved,  though  they  grow  gra- 
‘  dually  fainter  and  less  distinct  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
‘  bed,  which  would  have  been  the  margin  of  drier  sand  nearer 

*  the  land.’  Dr.  Duncan  observes,  in  his  paper,  that  the  ani¬ 

mals  had  progressed  in  both  directions,  east  or  west,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  from  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  *  up  and  down,  but 
‘  never  across  the  slope  in  any  degree.  Footprints  are  occa- 
‘  sionally  uncovered  passing  from  east  to  west,  but  they  are 
‘  unfrequent  and  generally  indistinct.’  Although  there  is  a 
great  uniformity  in  the  west  and  east  course,  this  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  the  direction.  Sometimes  the  tracks  turn  aside,  and 
rarely  they  are  found  running  north  and  south.  So  general  is 
the  west  and  east  direction  of  the  wanderings  of  these  animals, 
that  a  distinguished  English  geologist  affirmed  that  the  animalsi 
were  essentially  Scotch,  since,  like  their  present  countrymen, 
they  were  pursuing  their  course  towards  England ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  theory,  England  must  have  changed  its  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  which  it  now  occupies,  as  an  eastward  course 
would  not  enable  the  borderers  to  invade  their  southern 
neighbours.  ^ 

Of  the  peculiar  animals  of  a  quadrupedal  nature  which  have  ‘ 
left  the  impress  of  their  footsteps  on  these  ancient  sandy  coasts, 
the  only  records  are  these  ichnolites ;  and  they  are,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  of  a  dubious  character.  However,  comparisons 
with  the  imprints  of  the  feet  of  existing  forms  of  animals  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  a  greater  affinity  to  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  reptiles  than  to  other  classes  of  quadrupeds.  On  this 
matter  Sir  William  Jardine  remarks :  — 

‘  The  animals  that  have  passed  most  frequently  over  these  sands, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  impressions  most  numerously  found,  without 
doubt  belong  to  some  forms  of  tortoise.  This  we  discover  by  the 
very  close  resemblance  and  analogy  they  bear,  both  in  the  form,  the 
direction  of  the  footprints,  and  pace  or  stride,  to  that  of  recent  species 
which  have  been  made  purposely  to  walk  over  soft  substances.  From 
the  impressions  left  by  other  animals,  we  can  only  yet  surmise  that 
they  have  had  a  long  or  a  short  stride,  a  narrow  or  a  broad  body ;  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  footprints  of  recent  animals,  what  may  be 
termed  modern  Ichnology,  how  these  were  placed  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  markings  made  by  the  lower  classes  of  animals  in 
their  passage  across  soft  sand  or  mud,  is  so  limited  from  want  of 
observation  and  experience,  that  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
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tainty,  mark  even  the  class  of  beings  by  which  they  were  made. 
From  the  prevalence  of  saurian  life  in  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  that  the  New  Red  Sandstone  era,  we  are  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  reptilian  forms ;  but,  however  it  may  answer  in  theory,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  all  the  higher  forms  were  absent  anterior  thereto.’ 

To  the  most  prevalent  form  of  step,  that  which  is  of  a  de¬ 
cided  Chelonian  character,  Sir  William  has  given  the  generic 
name  Chelichnus,  indicating  that  these  ichnolites  had  their ^)ri- 
gin  in  the  footsteps  of  tortoises.  The  most  abundant  form  of 
this  genus  is  the  one  figured  by  Dr.  Buckland,  (vol.  ii.  plate  31), 
and  which  is  also  exhibited  the  natural  size  in  the  plates  of  the 
‘  Ichnology  of  Annandale.’  Of  this  form  Sir  William  J ardine 
says :  — 

‘  We  meet  with  this  impression  on  almost  every  bed,  in  various 
states  of  preservation,  according  to  what  had  been  the  condition  of 
the  then  sand  and  clayey  layer  that  might  be  superimposed.  Tracks 
several  feet  in  length  are  frequently  exposed,  which  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  uniformity  of  pace  at  which  the  animal  proceeded.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  track  of  thirty  feet  in  length  laid  bare,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  first  in  a  straight  line,  and  afterwards  diverged  in  different 
directions,  maintaining,  however,  during  the  progress,  the  same  uni¬ 
formity  of  pace  or  stride.’ 

The  size  of  this  form  of  Chelonian  does  not  appear,  judging 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  footprints  and  the  interval  between 
the  pairs  of  steps,  to  have  exceeded  a  foot  in  length ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  proportions  of  the  impressions  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  frequently  much  smaller.  Another  form, 
nearly  allied  in  size,  but  which  has  left  smaller  footprints  with 
a  greater  space  between  the  impressions,  inducing  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  animal  which  originated  these  impressions  had 
longer  and  more  slender  limbs  than  C.  Duncani,  has  received 
tlie  name  of  C.  atnbiguus.  A  larger  form,  called  C.  gigas,  has 
left  impressions  which  approach  near  to  six  inches  in  length,  by 
nearly  five  in  breadth,  and  had  in  length  of  stride  equal  to 
about  sixteen  inches.  The  space  separating  the  extremities  on 
each  side  in  this  species  is  comparatively  small,  being  about  four 
mches  and  three  quarters,  and  leading  to  the  inference  that  in 
this  form  the  body  was  comparatively  longer  thau  in  the  other 
tortoises  which  were  its  companions  during  this  epoch.  A 
fourth  form  is  known  as  C.  Titan,  and  the  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  reptile  ‘  must  have  been  made  by  a  heavy  short- 
‘  animal,  progressing  at  a  slow  and  deliberate  pace.  The 

‘  footprints  of  this  form,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  length  and 
‘  breadth,  are  from  nine  to  ten  inches  across,  and  the  interspace 
‘  formed  by  the  stride  is  about  the  same  length.  The  impres- 
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‘  sions  are  deep,  and  all  the  features  about  this  form  of  ichno 
‘  lite  indicate  a  heavy  animal,  having  alow  locomotive  powers.’ 
Another  ichnolite  of  a  Chelonian  character  is  known  under  the 
name  of  C.  Plagiostopus.  It  is  characterised  hy  the  oblique 
position  of  the  imprints,  which  indicates  that  the  creature  form¬ 
ing  these  footprints  set  down  its  feet  in  *  a  peculiar  oblique  di- 
‘  rection.  From  the  size  and  interspaces  between  the  footprints, 

‘  it  would  appear  that  this  species  was  an  animal  having  a  short 
‘  and  wide  form.’ 

Besides  Chclonians,  rej)tile8  of  other  orders  have  been  the 
formers  of  ichnolitcs  on  the  shores  of  the  Permian  sea,  in  the 
areas  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  sandstones  of  Dumfries¬ 
shire.  A  form  to  which  the  generic  name  of  Herpetichnus  is 
given  has  left  its  footprints  among  these  strata.  These  im¬ 
prints  were  formed  by  ‘  longer  and  more  lithe-like  animals’ 
than  tlie  Chelonians;  and  these  animals  ‘  would,  in  all  proba- 
*  bility,  present  a  saurian  asjMJCt.’  This  genus  had  its  toes  more 
distinct  and  separate  than  CheKchnus.  One  form,  H.  Sauro^ 
plesius,  from  the  size  of  the  impressions,  had  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  three  and  four  inches.  An¬ 
other  form,  of  smaller  size,  and  with  characters  which  on  the 
whole  are  not  satisfiictory,  has  been  named  by  Sir  William 
Jardine  H.  Bucklandi.  A  form  to  which  the  term  Actibates  has 
been  applied  has  triangular  impressions,  but  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  ichnolite  not  much  can  be  made  out 

In  one  of  the  localities  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nith,  in  Dumfriesshire,  many  impressions  have  been 
obtained  from  a  quarry  at  Green  Mill,  in  the  parish  of  Caer- 
laverock.  These  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  which  occur  at  Corncockle  Muir.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  an  ichnolite  has  been  perceived  possessing  characters 
^which  are  more  distinctly  batrachian  than  the  Corncockle  im¬ 
prints.  From  the  batrachian-like  nature  of  the  impressions 
here  occurring,  the  term  Batrichnis  has  been  applied  to  this 
form.  Of  these  impressions  it  is  remarked,  that 

‘There  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the  fore  and 
hind  feet ;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  remarkable.  The  pace  is  ex¬ 
tremely  regular,  deliberate,  and  alternate.  The  small  fore  foot  is  set 
down  immediately  anterior  to  the  hinder,  and  represents  three  or 
four  slightly  divided  toes,  and  an  undulated  sole ;  the  whole  breadth 
being  about  half  an  inch.  The  hind  foot  represents  a  smooth  un¬ 
dulated  sole,  with  five  rather  short  toes  of  irregular  length,  the  second 
from  the  outside  being  the  longest,  the  interior  shorter.’ 

These  ichnolites  of  the  Permian  strata  of  Dumfriesshire  in¬ 
dicate  the  existence,  in  littoral  habitats,  of  three  distinct  orders 
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of  reptiles ;  and,  although  the  size  of  these  was  generally  small, 
still  they  point  out  a  widely  different  fauna  from  that  now  occur¬ 
ring  on  our  shores.  The  conditions  under  which  these  footprints  ■ 
present  themselves  to  us  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  prevailed  on  the  ancient  shores  during  the  period 
when  these  were  inhabited  by  the  creatures  which  had  their  abode 
thereon.  When  the  animals  wandered  over  the  muddy  patches 
scattered  over  the  beach,  they  left  exact  traces  of  the  impress 
of  their  footsteps,  the  clayey  surface  taking  and  retaining  casts 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  feet  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Sometimes  the  animals  wandered  over  loose  sand,  which  in  some 
instances  trickled  into  the  footprints,  and  left  these  somewhat 
obscure ;  and  in  some  cases  the  sand,  over  which  tlie  creatures 
walked,  seems  to  have  been  so  saturated  with  water  as  to  have 
had  the  character  of  quicksands,  and  from  this  condition  it  rushed 
into  the  impressions,  obliterating  the  whole  of  the  sharper  por¬ 
tions,  and  leaving  the  footprint  in  the  form  of  a  crescent-shaped 
patch,  having  something  of  the  extern;U  form  of  the  track  of  a 
horse,  and  giving  rise  to  impressions  which  have  been  often 
referred  to  this  animal. 

It  usually  happens  that  the  footprints  which  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  progression  of  quadrupedal  animals  do  not  retain 
the  impressions  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  in  an  equal  state  of 
perfection.  The  anterior  extremities  are  commonly  merely 
organs  of  support  in  many  quadrupeds;  while  the  posterior 
extremities  are  not  only  used  for  this  purpose,  but  also  are  the 
principal  organs  of  progression.  In  connexion  with  these  latter 
are  powerful  muscles,  used  for  propelling  the  body  forward ; 
and  the  exercise  of  these  gives  a  greater  force  to  the  posterior 
extremities,  and  causes  them  to  exert  a  greater  influence  in  im¬ 
pressing  the  surfaces  over  which  the  animal  travels.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  greater  perfection  of  the  footsteps 
produced  by  the  posterior  extremities  is  to  be  attributed. 

Many  animals  of  a  quadrupedal  nature  also  differ  in  the 
relative  size  of  their  extremities ;  those  appertaining  to  the 
anterior  being  often  much  smaller  than  the  ones  which  belong 
to  the  posterior  portions.  Evidence  of  this  disparity,  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  extremities,  is  manifested  to  us  in  many  of  the 
impressions  which  have  resulted  from  the  wandering,  of  ancient 
forms  of  life  on  the  former  shores  of  our  planet  The  steps 
caused  by  the  fore  feet  are  frequently  smaller  than  those 
caused  by  the  hind  feet ;  and  in  some  instances  we  have  only 
the  latter  occurring,  giving  rise  to  what  at  first  sight  would 
appear  as  the  tracks  of  a  bipedal  animal  rather  than  of  a 
quadruped.  This  latter  form  of  track  has  resulted  from  the 
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larger  and  more  powerful  hind  foot  being  placed  upon  the  im¬ 
pression  caused  by  the  anterior  extremity,  and  obliterating  all 
trace  thereof ;  an  occurrence  which  arises  from  the  mode  of 
progression  of  many  animals. 

Tlie  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  these  ichnolites,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  originated,  tell  us  that  in 
periods  far  remote  in  the  history  of  our  earth, — periods  which  we 
entirely  fail  to  recognise  when  we  attempt  to  reduce  them  to 
astronomical  times, — there  existed  physical  conditions  akin  to 
many  of  those  which  now  obtain  in  the  several  areas  on  the 
coast  of  what  we  now  call  Great  Britain— sandy  shores  visited 
by  tides,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
if,  on  our  modern  sandy  shores,  we  attempt  to  discover  analogies 
to  the  forms  of  life  which  were  the  former  occupants  of  our  earth 
during  the  Permian  ej)Och,  we  find  ourselves  entirely  at  fault 
The  many  forms  of  tortoises,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable 
size,  have  no  representatives  on  the  margins  of  our  sea-girt 
land.  The  lizards  which  appear  formerly  to  have  been  wan¬ 
derers  over  the  beaches,  and  to  have  enjoyed  their  being  along 
with  these  tortoises,  have  no  representatives  on  our  coasts; 
the  only  analogy,  and  that  is  far  off,  being  the  small  Lacerta 
offilis,  which  never  seeks  the  wet  or  muddy  portion  of  our  shores, 
but  which  is  confined  to  the  dry  sandy  heaps  accumulated,  from 
the  sand  of  the  l)ench,  into  the  state  of  hills  forming  a  barrier 
between  the  sandy  shore  and  the  cultivated  interior.  The  Per¬ 
mian  forms  of  Batrachise  which  have  impressed  the  surfaces 
of  the  sandstones,  and  are  chameterised  by  the  unequal  size 
of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  have  no  equivalents  now  living 
under  like  conditions,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  animal  life, 
as  these  arc  exhibited  to  us  by  the  ichnolites,  |K>int  out  a  totally 
different  state  of  things  from  what  now  prevails  in  temperate 
regions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  although  these  im¬ 
pressions  in  their  several  states  of  perfection  are  excessively 
numerous,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  which  produced  them,  save  in  the  form  of  ichnolites. 
Not  a  trace  of  any  portion  of  the  solid  skeleton  has  yet 
been  obtained  from  any  of  the  strata  in  any  parts  of  Dumfries¬ 
shire  which  yield  footprints,  or  in  any  portion  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Permian  sandstones  in  these  areas.  Yet  solid  osseous 
framework  must  have  formed  the  bases  upon  which  the  other 
portions  of  the  animcals  were  constructed.  The  question  naturally 
arises :  What  has  become  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  the  most 
durable  portions  of  these  Vertebrata?  The  |)eculiar  chemical 
nature  of  the  sand  in  which  the  bones,  after  the  death  of  the 
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animals,  probably  became  embedded,  seems  to  have  exercised 
a  hostile  influence  upon  their  preservation.  The  sandstones 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  this  sub¬ 
stance  rapidly  decomposes  oi^anic  matter,  whether  this  be 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  it  is  probably  this  power,  acting 
upon  the  organic  tissues,  which  has  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  more  solid  structure  of  the  authors  of  the  ichnolites. 
This  absence  of  solid  structures  of  animals  in  connexion  with 
these  impressions,  teaches  us  what  care  should  be  exercised  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  purely  negative  evidence.  For  on 
what  basis  does  our  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  abundance 
of  quadrui>edal  life  in  connexion  with  the  Permian  formation 
rest  ?  Simply  on  the  presence  of  footprints  which  have  been 
impressed  on  sandy  shores  during  this  period.  Evidence,  at 
first  sight,  so  fragile  that  we  could  hardly  expect  its  occurrence, 
.and  yet  these  records  of  the  wanderings  of  the  ancient  creatures 
on  tlie  former  shores  have  been  more  enduring  than  the  solid 
framework  of  the  animals  themselves.  Among  the  Permian 
sandstones  of  Dumfriesshire  ichnolites  are  the  only  records 
we  possess  of  the  occurrence,  in  this  area,  of  organic  forms 
of  whatever  character.  No  trace  of  a  shell  or  crustacean,  no 
track  of  an  ancient  marine  worm,  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
of  the  strata  which  make  up  the  mass  of  deposits  in  this 
locality.  We  are  devoid  of  all  knowledge  concerning  the 
food  of  these  former  reptiles,  and  yet  analogy  justifies  us  in 
concluding  that  they  fed  upon  sea-weeds,  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  their  search  after  their  proper  support,  that  we  owe 
those  numerous  impressions  which  mark  the  surfaces  of  the 
sandstones. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  strata,  both  of  an  older  and  a 
newer  age,  which  also  afford  ichnolites ;  and  records  of  this 
nature  are  among  the  oldest  evidence  which  we  possess  of  the 
existence  of  quadrupedal  life  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  These 
have  been  met  with  among  strata  which  are  known  to  geologists 
under  the  name  of  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  at  Cummingstone,  in  deposits  which 
are  recognised  as  appertaining  to  the  higher  members  of  the 
Devonian  series.  Sandstone  surfaces  exhibit  ichnolites  upon 
them,  and  these  ichnolites  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce 
geologists  to  regard  them  as  resulting  from  the  footprints  of 
tortoises.  The  impressions  in  this  locality  are  of  small  size  and 
seem  to  have  been  produced  by  an  animal  not  exceeding  eight 
inches  in  length ;  but  they  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  afford 
us  perhaps  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  reptile  life  on 
I  the  surface  of  our  planet.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
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reptile  life  does  not,  however,  rest  exclusively  on  ichnolites.  In 
strata  of  the  same  nge,  and  at  the  same  locality,  an  almost  per* 
feet  skeleton  of  one  of  the  earliest  reptilian  inhabitants  of  our 
earth  has  been  found,  and  this,  called  Telerpeton  Elginense  by 
Mantell,  possessed  a  curious  combination  of  characters,  uniting 
many  of  the  features  of  Batrachia  with  those  of  Lizards.  This 
extremely  ancient  batrachian-like  lizard  had,  as  its  companion  ■ 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Devonian  sea,  the  tortoise,  of  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  which  ichnolites  alone  remain. 

The  formation  which  is  intermediate  in  position  between  the 
Devonian  below  and  the  Permian  above,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Carboniferous  formation,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  affords  the  coal-bearing  strata,  has  also  afforded  ichnolites. 
These  have  been  met  with  among  the  sandstones  of  the  coal- 
measures  in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  an  ichnolite  from  the 
strata  known  as  the  Millstone  Grit  series,  and  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  coarse  sandstone,  which  immediately  underlie  the 
coal  measures  proper  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  has  been 
discovered  at  Tintwhistle  in  Cheshire,  by  Mr.  Binncy,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,’  vol.  ix. 
This  ichnolite,  Cheliclntus  ingens,  which  has  the  characters  of  a 
tortoise  impression,  much  exceeds  in  size  any  of  those  which 
have  been  previously  discovered  in  any  of  the  several  formations 
of  the  British  isles.  Its  footprints  have  a  diameter  of  al>out 
ten  inches,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  an  animal 
which  had  a  stride  of  two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

Fossil  footprints  have  been  noticed  in  America,  in  strata  which 
seem  to  appertain  to  the  lower  |K)rtion  of  the  Carboniferous  series. 
These  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  and  have  been  found 
in  the  coal  district  of  Potsvillc,  Schuykill  county,  Pennsylvania. 
They  occur  here  on  the  under  surfaces  of  some  of  the  sand¬ 
stones,  in  a  state  of  ‘bas-relief;'  and  their  position  on  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  sandstones,  is  owing  to  their  occurring  as 
natural  casts  taken  from  the  strata  upon  which  these  sandstones 
repose,  and  on  which  the  ichnolites  were  originally  formed. 
In  connexion  with  these  impressions  of  the  sandstones  of  Pots- 
ville,  we  find,  besides  the  imprints  of  the  footsteps,  a  groove¬ 
like  furrow  intermediate  to  the  row's  of  impressions.  1  liese 
furrows  are  not  opposite  to  each  other,  but  alternate,  and  are 
about  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  motion  of  the 
tall  of  the  animal,  which,  having  a  vertically  flattened  character, 
came  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  each  stride  of  the  creature, 
and  cut  a  shallow  groove  in  the  mud  over  which  the  animal 
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traversed.  This  animal,  from  the  nature  of  its  ichnolitic  evi¬ 
dence,  seems  to  have  had  a  saurian  nature,  and  its  steps  have 
been  designated  by  Dr.  Lea  as  those  of  the  Sauropus.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  tracks  of  the  Sauropus,  and  occurring  on  the 
faces  of  the  same  sandstones,  are  numerous  ripple-markings ;  and 
the  faces  of  the  slabs  are  covered  by  fine  mammillations,  the  na¬ 
tural  casts  of  rain-pits,  formed  on  the  muddy  deposits  which 
support  these  sandstones  of  the  Carboniferous  series  of  Potsville. 

The  magnificent  Survey  of  the  Geography  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  geolo¬ 
gical  science,  and  is  published  in  a  form  equally  creditable  to 
the  liberality  of  that  commonwealth,  the  energy  of  its  author, 
and  the  typographical  skill  of  this  city,  enables  us  to  quote 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  latest  discoveries  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  United  States.  After  describing  Dr.  Lea’s  discove¬ 
ries,  in  1849,  of  the  *  Sauropus  ’  in  the  Vespertine  formation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Potsville,  the  author  proceeds ;  — 

‘  About  1500  feet  lower  in  the  formation,  or  further  south  in  the 
same  locality,  the  geological  survey  brought  to  light  another  species 
of  footprints  of  much  smaller  dimensions  ;  and  soon  afterwards  two 
varieties  at  a  spot  cut  far  south  of  the  West  Gap  in  Sharp  Mountain. 
The  largest  of  the  three  species,  identical  apparently  with  the  Sau¬ 
ropus  of  Lea,  consists  of  footprints,  each  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
alternately  right  and  left  footed  and  quadrupedal,  with  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  the  length  of  the  stride  being 
about  nine  inches,  the  straddle  between  the  right  and  left  footsteps 
nearly  four  inches,  and  the  imprints  of  the  hind  feet  but  little  behind 
those  of  the  fore  feet.  A  somewhat  indistinct  grooving  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stone,  in  two  or  three  places  centrally  between  the  two 
rows  of  footsteps,  suggests  that  the  creature  leaving  these  marks  may 
have  dragged  a  tail  behind  it;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  impressions 
is  suggestive  of  an  animal  allied  rather  to  the  Saurians  than  to  the 
Batrachian  or  Chelonian  reptiles.  All  of  the  three  species  of  foot¬ 
marks  are  quadrupedal,  and  all  of  them  five-toed,  and  right  and  left 
footed,  with  an  alternation  also  implying  both  fore  feet  and  hind  feet. 

‘  In  the  smallest  species,  the  toes  are  nearly  divergent,  like  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand  firmly  outspread  upon  a  table.  Each 
footprint  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the 
stride  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  No  traces  of  reptilian  bones  were 
discovered  with  these  impressions,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  the 
formation.  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  the  surfaces  bearing  these 
supposed  reptilian  impressions,  which  considerations  of  economy 
have  compelled  me  to  omit  engraving,  exhibit  various  indications  of 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  wet  state  at  the  time  the  im¬ 
prints  were  formed.  They  are  always  at  the  incohering  partings 
between  ea«ily  separating  beds  of  sandstone ;  and  the  indented  sur- 
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face  is  glazed  with  a  fine  slimy  clay,  such  as  retreating  turbid  water 
leaves  behind  it;  the  scaling  off  of  this  coating  of  clay  soon  obliterates 
the  smaller  footprints.  These  glazed  surfaces  are  furthermore  im¬ 
pressed  with  delicate  water-marks  and  groovings,  such  as  geologists 
are  wont  to  attribute  to  shrinkage  in  mud  from  the  sun’s  heat.  So 
exclusively  are  the  footprints  confined  to  these  glazed  and  seemingly 
half  air-dried  surfaces,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  them  by  splitting 
open  the  cohering  layers  of  the  sandstone,  for  they  occur  only  when 
the  beds  spontaneously  separate.  All  the  associated  phenomena  con¬ 
firm  the  inference  drawn  from  the  footprints  themselves,  that  the 
creatures  which  left  them  w'ere  air  breathers  in  their  organisation.’ 
(^Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  p.  831.) 

Dr.  King  has  also  described  ichnolites  from  strata  which 
belong  to  the  Carboniferous  series  in  North  America.  These 
footprints  were  discovered  in  a  sandstone  appertaining  to  the 
coal-measures  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.  These 
footprints  have  been  figured  and  described  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in 
his  ‘  Manual and  they  have,  in  some  respects,  a  resemblance 
to  the  impressions  of  the  Cheirotherium  of  the  Trias.  The 
relative  size  of  the  fore  and  hind  impressions,  however,  more 
nearly  approximates  than  in  the  Triassic  ichnolites,  the  hind 
imprint  not  exceeding  that  of  the  fore  one  by  more  than  twice 
its  size.  In  these  impressions,  the  footprints  caused  by  the  fore 
feet  have  four  toes,  while  those  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  hind  feet  exhibit  five.  The  general  aspect  of  this  ichnolite 
is  such  as  to  support  the  conclusion  that  it 'resulted  from  a 
reptile  having  a  batrachian  character. 

In  the  Permian  strata  of  England  no  remains  of  an  ichnolite 
nature  have  yet  been  met  with.  Animal  life  in  another  form 
occurs,  showing  that  many  races  of  molluscs  lived  in  the  Per¬ 
mian  seas ;  and  it  is  to  Scotland,  as  yet,  that  ichnolites  belong 
in  the  Permian  series.  In  the  succeeding  Trias  strata  England 
has  abundance  of  ichnolitic  remains ;  and  it  was  in  deposits  of 
this  age  that  these  were  first  observed  in  this  country.  Cheshire 
and  Warwickshire,  where  the  Trias  abounds,  and  where  the 
physical  conditions  were  such,  during  this  epoch,  as  to  facilitate  | 
the  occurrence  and  preservation  of  footprints,  afford  numerous 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  reptile  life  during  this  epoch,  as  this 
existence  is  recorded  by  footprints.  Stourton  quarry,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mersey,  and  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool, 
which  town  derives  some  of  its  building  stone  from  this  quarry, 
is  one  of  the  spots  from  whence  ichnolites  are  obtained.  Weston 
Point,  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mersey,  and  contiguous  to 
Kuncorn,  is  another  quarry  affonling  these  remains ;  and  Lymn, 
also  in  Cheshire,  a  few  miles  south  of  Manchester,  likewise  pro- 
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(luces  the  footsteps  of  extinet  reptiles.  In  these  several  quarries 
the  ichnolites  occur  under  conditions  somewhat  different  from 
those  under  which  they  make  their  appearance  among  the  sand¬ 
stones  of  Dumfriesshire.  In  Cheshire  we  have  generally  the 
footprints  in  relief,  in  the  state  of  natural  casts  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  sandstone  strata ;  and  these  strata  affording  the  ichnolites 
repose  upon  beds  of  clay,  which  are  commonly  so  thin  and  fragile 
that  they  break  to  fragments  on  being  moved,  the  natural  cast 
alone  remaining  to  testify  of  the  former  existence  of  reptilian 
life  during  this  period.  The  shores  of  the  Triassic  sea,  when 
these  were  impressed  by  the  wanderings  of  quadrupeds,  had  a 
more  muddy  nature  than  the  Permian  littoral  deposits,  and 
upon  these  muddy  shores  layers  of  a  more  arenaceous  nature 
were  placed;  and  these  ancient  sandy  strata,  when  in  a  soft 
condition,  took  the  natural  casts  which  now  mark  the  under  side 
of  some  of  the  Trias  sandstones.  The  reptiles  which  have  left 
the  impressions  of  their  footsteps  on  the  Trias  strata  of  England 
exhibit  a  varied  nature ;  and,  in  some  instances,  enough  of  their 
solid  structure  has  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  beds  of 
white  sandstone,  to  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
concerning  their  nature  and  affinities.  The  most  common  ich¬ 
nolites  are  those  to  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  human 
hand,  the  term  Cheirotherium  has  been  given.  These  im¬ 
pressions  differ  in  the  relative  size  of  the  prints  which  have 
resulted  from  the  fore  and  hind  feet ;  the  latter  being  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  former,  and  usually  in  a  state  of 
higher  relief.  At  Lymn,  from  their  size,  high  relief,  and  form, 
the  quarrymen  have  designated  them  *  fossil  children’s-heads.’ 
In  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet  the  inner  toe  has  a  curved 
aspect,  and  is  considerably  separated  from  the  other  members  of 
the  feet ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  hand-like  aspect 
of  the  Cheirotherium  footprints  principally  owe  their  character. 

Associated  with  ichnolites  which  have  the  Cheirotherium 
character  there  are  found,  in  some  of  the  quarries  of  sand¬ 
stone  which  are  of  a  Triassic  age,  fragments  of  the  solid 
structure  of  the  animals  which  lived  during  this  geological 
epoch.  These  consist  of  portions  of  bones  of  the  head,  ver¬ 
tebrae,  and  fragments  of  the  extremities ;  and  they  have  been 
examined  and  described  by  Professor  Owen.*  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  osseous  remains  is  such  as  to  induce  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  to  consider  the  animals  to  which  they  originally 
belonged  as  possessing  decided  batrachian  natures ;  and, 
from  the  complex  structure  of  the  teeth  of  this  genus  of 
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batrachian  reptile,  he  has  given  to  the  form  the  name  of 
Labyrinthodon.  There  are  certain  features  in  connexion 
Tvith  this  genus  which  mark  it  as  possessing  characters  which 
differ  from  ordinary  Batrachia.  Among  these  is  the 

‘Inequality  of  size  of  the  front  and  back  teeth,  the  former  being 
developed  into  great  laniariform  tusks ;  and  the  teeth  differ  from 
those  of  all  other  animals  in  their  complex  labyrinthine  structure, 
whence  the  name  of  the  family. 

‘  The  extinct  Labyrinthodons  deviated  from  the  salamanders  and 
other  Batrachia  in  the  crocodilian  development  and  sculpturing  of  the 
external  and  superior  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  in  tlie  structure  of 
the  pelvis,  in  which,  also,  they  approximated  to  the  crocodiles ;  and 
one  species  certainly,  and  the  others  probably,  receded  from  the 
Batrachia  in  the  same  direction,  in  having  dorsal  osseous  plates.’ 

The  form  and  the  batrachian  nature  of  the  Labyrinthodon, 
and  also  the  association  of  its  bones  with  ichnolites  which  were 
referred  to  Cheirotherium,  have  inclined  Professor  Owen  to 
consider  this  animal  as  the  author  of  the  impressions  which 
have  been  designated  Cheirotherium  footprints.  Ichnolites  of  a 
like  nature  have  been  obtained  from  strata  of  the  same  age 
near  Hildburgh-hausen  in  Saxony,  which  are  figured  in  ‘  Buck- 
‘  land’s  Geology,’  vol.  ii.  pi.  34.  The  animals  which  pro¬ 
duced  these  impressions  on  the  faces  of  the  Trias  sandstones  must 
have  l)een  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  footprints  resulting 
from  the  hind  foot  have  usually  a  length  of  eight  inches  with 
a  breadth  of  about  five  inches.  The  smaller  fore  foot  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  impression  usually  about  four  inches  long  by  three 
wide ;  and  the  interval  formed  by  the  stride  is  commonly  about 
fourteen  inches. 

From  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  Labyrinthodon,  and  from 
the  proportion  of  the  footprints,  it  would  apj^ear  that  some  of 
the  animals  which  gave  rise  to  these  ichuolites  had  a  length 
approaching  to  nine  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  about  three  feet,  and 
a  height  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  feet.  These  dimensions, 
however,  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
animal,  since  its  powerful  hinder  extremities  were  so  developed 
that  they  formed  a  promineot  object  in  the  contour  and  size 
of  the  animal.  Measured  across  the  loins,  to  the  projecting  por¬ 
tions  of  its  legs  on  each  side,  this  creature  had  a  w’idth  of  nearly 
seven  feet.  The  aspect  of  this  animal,  as  it  wandered  over 
the  shores  of  the  Triassic  sea,  must  have  been  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  great  squat  toad,  armed  with  powerful  conical  teeth 
in  its  square-shaped  jaws. 

Besides  the  ichnolites  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
peregrinations  of  the  Labyrinthodon,  there  occur  on  strata  of  the 
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Triassic  age,  in  some  parts  of  England,  footprints  which,  al¬ 
though  of  a  reptilian  character,  have  not  been  produced  by 
batrachians.  These  are  met  with  at  Weston  Point  near  Run¬ 
corn,  and  they  also  occur  at  Grimsell  quarry  near  Shrewsbury 
in  Shropshire.  The  fofm  and  nature  of  these  footprints  show 
feet  with  a  great  developement  of  toes ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
these  impressions  have  in  some  degree  a  resemblance  to  such  as 
would  emanate  from  birds.  They,  however,  possess  five  toes 
directed  forwards;  and  from  certain  remains  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Grimsell,  and  which  seem  to  have 
appertained  to  the  animals  from  whence  the  footsteps  having 
somewhat  of  a  bird-like  nature  originated,  it  would  appear 
that  the  reptiles  producing  these  singular  ichnolites  had  a 
remarkable  nature,  combining  saurian  characters  with  certain 
structures  which  are  of  an  ornithic  nature.  Besides  wide-spread 
toes  of  a  bird-like  type,  which  were  probably  united  together 
by  a  web,  as  in  the  case  of  swimming-birds,  these  lizards  ap¬ 
proximated  the  nature  of  birds  in  the  structure  of  their  jaws. 
These  appear  to  have  been  edentulous,  and  cased  in  a  horny 
envelope,  presenting  the  aspect  of  the  bill  of  a  bird,  or  the 
homy  mandible  of  the  hawk’s-beak  turtle ;  and  from  this  feature 
in  the  organisation  of  this  animal  Professor  Owen  has  termed 
the  reptile  Rhynchosaurus, 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  many  of  the  faces  of  the 
sandstone  strata,  upon  which  the  footprints  of  the  Rhynchosaurus 
occur,  are  marked  by  coil-like  masses ;  and  these  coil-like  masses 
were  originally  the  ejectamenta  of  worms;  resembling  the 
hefips  of  sand  which  we,  at  the  present  day,  find  above  the 
entrances  into  the  burrows  of  the  modem  lug-worm,  Arenicola 
piscntorum  of  our  modern  sandy  coasts.  The  authors  of  these 
ancient  sand-coils,  the  former  representative  of  our  modern  lug- 
worm,  appear  to  have  been  the  food  of  the  Rhynchosaurus  ;  and 
the  homy-beaked  mandibles  of  this  reptile  seem  to  have  been 
well  designed  for  picking  up  the  forms  of  Arenicola,  or  an  allied 
worm,  which  inhabited  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Triassic  sea. 

Along  with  ichnolites,  which  are  the  former  tracks  of  the 
Labyrinthodon  and  Rhynchosaurus,  we  find  on  some  of  the 
sandstone  strata  of  this  age,  as  at  Weston  Point,  impressions 
which  in  many  respects  approximate  to  those  occurring  on  the 
sandstones  of  the  Pemiians  of  Dumfriesshire.  These,  from  their 
appearance,  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  tortoises.  They 
are  of  small  size,  not  exceeding  those  of  the  C.  Duncani  of  the 
Dumfriesshire  Permians.  They  have,  however,  some  features 
which  show  that  they  have  originated  from  the  wanderings  of 
other  forms  of  chelonians.  Thus,  like  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
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niian  sea,  the  Trias  beaches  were  frequented  by  the  three  orders 
of  reptiles  which  have  left  their  impressions  on  the  shores  of 
the  former  period,  viz.  chelonian,  saurian,  and  batrachian. 

"When  we  look  backwards  into  the  abyss  of  time,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  creatures  of  those  remote  ages  with  such  as  now  fre¬ 
quent  the  sea  beaches  surrounding  the  British  Isles,  we  see  a 
widely  different  state  of  things.  Instead  of  sandpipers  run¬ 
ning  along  the  margin  of  the  tide,  picking  up  worms,  and 
gulls  hovering  about  over-head,  ready  to  devour  any  animal 
matter  that  may  be  home  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  cast 
up  on  its  shores,  these  Triassic  shores  were  occupied  by  Rhyn- 
chosauri  of  forms  so  strange  that  even  the  fabulous  creatures 
of  the  fairy  tales  of  childhood  look  tame  when  compared  with 
these  reptiles.  The  ponderous  Labyrinthodon  with  its  sculp¬ 
tured  head,  encased  in  bony  armour,  has  no  analogon  on  our 
shores,  or  even  on  our  earth,  at  the  present  time.  These 
creatures  of  the  Triassic  age  discharged  the  functions  and  ful¬ 
filled  the  destinies  appointed  by  their  Creator  during  their 
epoch,  and  ceased  to  exist  when  changes  in  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  and  geography  of  our  planet  rendered  it  no  longer  a  suit¬ 
able  abode  for  those  creatures  which  have  left  a  record  of  their 
existence  and  their  nature  in  the  form  of  their  footprints  and 
in  portions  of  their  bony  skeletons  which  became  embedded  in 
the  sands  accumulating  on  the  Triassic  shores. 

There  are  strata  of  great  perpendicular  thickness  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  which  seem  to  approximate  to  the  Trias  strata 
of  England  in  age.  Their  exact  position,  however,  is  not  satis¬ 
factorily  determined.  They  occur  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
New  England ;  and  the  beds  which  afford  ichnolites  here,  and 
also  the  nature  of  these  ichnolites,  have  been  well  described  by 
Dr.  Hitchcock.  The  rocks  in  this  district  consist  of  alter¬ 
nating  beds  of  dark  red  sandstone  and  shale ;  and  in  this  their 
lithological  nature  they  have  considerable  affinity  to  the  Triassic 
series  of  England  containing  footprints.  Some  of  the  American 
geologists,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Hitchcock,  are  disposed  to  place 
the  strata  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  in  a  position 
above  that  of  the  Trias,  and  to  regard  these  sandstones  as  form¬ 
ing  the  lower  members  of  the  Jurassic  series,  the  equivalents  of 
our  Liassic  strata.  The  area  containing  the  sandstones  and  shales, 
which  in  Connecticut  valley  affords  ichnolites,  is  a  narrow  band 
of  country,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  but 
having  a  length  of  about  ninety  miles.  The  thickness  of  the 
mass  of  strata  through  which  these  ichnolites  are  disseminated 
is,  in  one  or  two  localities,  as  much  as  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth.  The  tracks  which  occur  through  this 
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district,  and  which  have  resulted  from  what  Dr.  Hitchcock  calls 
Lithieknozoa,  or  stony-track  animals,  as  these  stony  tracks 
are  the  only  evidence  we  possess  of  their  former  existence,  are 
very  numerous,  and  very  different  in  their  natures.  Of  these 
tracks,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  there  are  seven  groups  which 
can  be  referred  to  Vertebrate  life  alone,  and  in  the  first  of  these 
groups  he  has  placed  five  distinct  species  of  what  he  terms 
Marsupialoids,  inferring  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  foot¬ 
prints  which  impress  these  Connecticut  sandstones  and  shales^ 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  the  aspect  of  the  footprints  of  the 
order  Marsupialia,  an  order  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  all 
but  exclusively  confined  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  islands.  The  term  Marsupialoids  does  not  absolutely  imply 
that  the  footprints  were  produced  by  pouched  animals ;  it  merely 
indicates  that  the  impressions  have  such  an  aspect  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  originating  from  animals  of  this  order. 
The  period  of  the  appearance  of  Marsupials  among  the  geolo- 
logical  formations  is  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  which 
would  refer  these  ichnolites  to  this  tribe  of  animals,  even  if  the 
strata  in  which  they  occur  be  shown  to  be  of  Triassic  age,  since 
we  meet  with  Marsupial  remains  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Microlestes  in  the  bone-bed  at  the  top  of  the  Trias,  or  at  the 
base  of  the  Lias. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  meet  with  these  Marsupialoid 
ichnolites,  and  the  circumstances  which  must  have  prevailed 
during  the  deposition  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  are 
somewhat  hostile  to  the  opinion  that  these  impressions  resulted 
from  this  order  of  Mammalia,  since  neither  sandy  nor  muddy 
shores  are  the  usual  habitats  of  this  tribe  of  Mammalia.  It  is 
probable  that  some  form  of  reptile  produced  these  Marsupialoid 
tracks ;  for  there  are  many  anomalous  tracks,  some  of  which,  at 
first  sight,  look  far  removed  from  any  that  might  have  been 
formed  by  reptiles,  which  have  ultimately  been  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  creatures  of  this  class. 

There  occur,  on  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  impressions  of  a  tridactylous  nature,  and 
these,  from  their  mode  of  arrangement,  seem  to  have  resulted 
;  from  bipeds.  Such  is  their  nature,  and  so  great  is  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  footprints  of  birds,  that  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  desig- 
I  Dated  these  tridactylous  impressions  of  an  apparently  bipedal 
origin  Ornithichnites,  indiciiting  that  they  are  the  ichnolites 
produced  by  birds.  It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of 
I  Dr.  Hitchcock,  that  these  tridactylous  imprints  are  capable 
,  of  being  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  conbiining  such  ich¬ 
nolites  as  are  thick-toed  in  their  nature,  and  the  other  having 
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referred  to  it  such  impressions  as  are  thin-toed.  Of  the  former 
there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  three  distinct  genera, 
embracing  fourteen  species ;  and  of  the  latter  there  are  four 
genera,  including  sixteen  species.  Some  of  these  tridactylous 
impressions  are  of  gigantic  size.  The  longest  of  these  foot¬ 
prints,  to  which  the  name  of  Ornithichnites  giganticus  has  been 
given,  is  more  than  fifteen  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  portion 
of  the  impressions  which  seem  to  represent  a  claw,  which  is  two 
inches  in  size*;  and  the  interval  which  marks  the  stride  of  this 
animal  varies  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  latter  being  apparently 
the  length  of  the  stride  when  the  animal  was  in  rapid  motion. 

There  are  instances  of  impressions  which  seem  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  thinner-toed  birds  of  an  equal  length  of  foot  and 
stride;  and  some  of  the  impressions  have,  attached  to  the  hinder 
part  thereof,  an  indication  of  an  appendage  extending  back¬ 
wards  from  eight  to  nine  inches,  the  character  and  nature  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Many  of  these  ichnolites 
of  the  Connecticut  valley  are  of  mueh  smaller  size,  and  do  not 
much  exceed  sueh  as  are  formed  by  some  of  our  wading-birds. 
The  mode  in  which  these  ichnolites  occur,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  impressions,  are  both  strongly  indicative  that  these 
footprints  have  originated  from  the  footsteps  of  birds.  The 
impressions,  in  some  instances,  show  the  number  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  phalanges  of  the  foot,  and  such  an  arrangement  has 
a  great  affinity  to  that  of  tridaetylous  birds.  The  footprints 
indicate  that  the  animals  from  whence  these  impressions  ema¬ 
nated,  had  three  phalangeal  bones  in  the  inner  toe,  four  in  the 
middle,  and  five  in  the  outer  toes,  an  arrangement  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  living  forms  of  tridactylous  birds.  The  impres¬ 
sions  which  result  from  this  arrangement  marks  well  the  joints 
of  the  foot,  which  exactly  agree  with  such  footprints  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  forms  of  birds  already  referred  to.  This 
structure  of  the  feet  is  exhibited  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
*  Manual  ’  (page  349).  In  some  instances,  the  mud  over  which 
these  animals  walked  has  been  in  such  a  condition  as  to  take 
the  most  perfect  impression  of  the  covering  which  enveloped 
the  bones  of  the  foot ;  the  skin  of  this  portion  of  the  animal 
having  left  its  impress  on  the  shale  beds  in  such  a  fine  state  as  to 
allow  of  the  structure  and  nature  of  this  skin  being  recognised. 
From  an  examination  of  these  perfect  ichnolites.  Professor 
Owen  has  been  induced  to  conclude  that  the  skin  resembled 
that  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of  a  reptile. 

With  all  these  strong  indications  of  the  bird-like  nature  of 
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these  ichnolltes,  there  are  certain  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  arrive  at  an  absolute  conclusion 


that  they  are  of  ornithic  origin.  As  concerns  their  bipedal 
aspect,  this  apparent  form  of  steps  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
evidence  with  regard  to  these  ichnolites  originating  in  birds. 
Many  reptiles,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  their  mode  of 
progress,  place  the  hind  foot  upon  the  impression  of  the  fore 
foot ;  and  the  former,  having  greater  force,  obliterates  the  im¬ 
pression  resulting  from  the  latter,  and  gives  rise  to  impressions 
which  have  apparently  resulted  from  bipeds.  Another  cha¬ 
racter,  viz.  the  tridactylous  as()ect,  is  not  such  as  we  can  al¬ 
together  rely  upon.  Many  reptiles  have  the  two  outer  toes 
only  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to 
be  able  to  impress  the  sand  or  mud  over  which  they  travel  with 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  outer  toes;  and  there 
is  an  impression  of  an  ichnolite,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
some  of  the  higher  strata,  which  is  not  only  tridactylous  in  its 
character,  but  also  bipedalous  in  its  aspect,  and  yet  of  this 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  its  reptilian  origin. 

The  other  bases  upon  which  the  ornithic  nature  of  these 
impressions  rest  are  the  arrangement  and  relative  number  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot,  and  the  bird-like  nature  of  the  skin  which 


covers  this.  With  regard  to  these  latter,  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  great  absolute  value ;  and,  until  we  obtain  some 
evidence  of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  the  conclusions  ns  to  the 
so-called  Ornithichnites  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  probable, 
and  not  as  certain,  since  impressions  formed  by  reptiles  fre¬ 
quently  possess  many  ornithic  characters. 

Among  these  strata  of  the  Connecticut  valley  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  enumerates  ichnolites  which  have  a  decided  reptilian  na¬ 
ture.  Of  these  there  are  twelve  species  which  he  refers  to 
Ornithoid  lizards  or  Batrachians,  seventeen  to  Lizards  Proper, 
sixteen  to  Batrachians,  and  eight  to  Chelonians ;  showing  how 
abundant  animal  life  of  an  elevated  type  was  during  this  period 
either  of  the  Trias  or  Lias  epoch :  and  yet  among  these  red  sand¬ 
stones  and  shales  no  traces  have  yet  been  obtained  of  any  of 
the  osseous  structures  of  these  animals ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Permian  red  sandstones  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  abundance  of  life  which  frequented  the  muddy 
shores  of  this  geological  epoch  exists  to  us  in  the  form  of 
ichnolites. 


On  these  interesting  and  numerous  forms  of  footsteps  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  prepared 
a  report  to  the  government  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  which 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  with  plates ;  and  when  geo- 
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legists  are  in  possession  of  this  report,  the  knowledge  of  these 
several  ichnolites  will  be  greatly  extended,  and  some  important 
inferences  can  be  drawn,  not  only  as  concerns  the  impressions 
occurring  in  the  district  immediately  referred  to,  but  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  ichnolites  of  other  eountries. 

Ichnolites  of  a  very  distinct  character  have  been  obtained 
from  deposits  which  are  of  an  age  considerably  more  recent  geo¬ 
logically.  Mr.  Beckles  has  obteined  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of 
the  sandstone  strata  belonging  to  the  Hastings  sand  series,  the 
middle  member  of  the  Wealden  deposits,  impressions,  some  of 
which  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  in  many  respects  bearing  con¬ 
siderable  affinity  to  the  bipedal  tridactylous  footprints  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  The  tenth  volume  of  the  ‘  J ournal  of  the 
‘  Geological  Society  ’  contains  a  description  and  a  plate  of  these 
ichnolites,  which  are  not  only  tridactylous,  but  approach  near  to 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  pachydactylous  birds.  There  are,  however,  no 
satisfactory  phalangeal  impressions  in  connexion  with  them. 
The  size  of  these  footprints  varies  considerably ;  some  being 
eight  inches,  and  others  as  much  as  twenty-eight  long  by  twenty- 
five  inches  broad,  and  impressions  of  an  intermediate  size  occur. 
The  interval  between  the  impressions,  or  the  length  of  the 
stride,  in  the  largest  of  these  ichnolites,  reaches  forty-six  inches ; 
and  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  ornithic  character  of  the  creatures 
which  impressed  the  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  during  this  portion 
of  the  Wealden  epoch,  we  must  conclude  that  birds  having  an 
approximation  to  ostriches  lived  during  this  period,  and  were 
even  more  gigantic  than  those  which  existed  during  the  ante¬ 
cedent  Trias.  This  conclusion  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by 
by  what  we  know  concerning  the  Wealden  Vertebrata.  One  of 
the  most  common  of  the  reptiles  of  this  series  of  the  sedimentary 
deposits,  the  Iguanodon,  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  these 
tridactylous  bipedal  ichnolites.  Like  many  of  the  reptiles  of 
the  earlier  periods,  this  animal  seems  to  have  planted  its  hind 
feet  in  the  impression  caused  by  the  fore  feet,  obliterating  the 
impressions  of  the  latter,  and  giving  to  its  ichnolites  a  bipedal 
character.  And,  concerning  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  the 
loot  of  this  reptile.  Professor  Owen  remarks,  from  observations 
made  on  the  bones  of  this  animal  which  have  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  Beckles  from  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that, 

‘  Guided  by  the  analogy  of  the  number  of  phalanges  in  the  toes  of 
the  hind  foot  of  the  Iguana,  we  may  infer  that  the  three  toes  that  are 
normally  developed  in  the  hind  foot  of  the  Iguanodon  are  the  second, 
tl'.ird,  and  fourth ;  that  the  first,  or  innermost,  is  represented  by  a 
rudimental  metatarsal,  which  was  concealed  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
foot ;  and  that  the  fifth,  or  outermost,  was  entirely  suppressed :  a  mo- 
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dification  of  the  hind  foot  which  is  interesting  by  its  analogy  to  the 
tridactyle  hind  foot  of  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tapir,  and  still  more  by 
its  correspondence,  in  the  varying  number  of  the  phalanges  and 
their  progressive  increase  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  toe,  with  the 
foot  of  birds ;  a  fact  which  naturally  suggests  a  caution  in  respect  to 
the  habit  of  referring  the  many  larger  tridactyle  impressions  found  in 
the  Wealden  and  other  formations  to  the  class  of  Birds.’ 

Since  the  impressions  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and  which 
have  the  nature  of  bird-tracks,  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the 
locomotive  powers  of  the  Iguanodon,  it  behoves  us  to  receive 
with  considerable  caution  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  some  geologists  concerning  the  Ornithichnites  of  the 
Connecticut  valley;  and,  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
osseous  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  Iguanodon,  it  would  seem 
that  the  tridactyle  bipedal  ichnolites  of  this  area  may,  with 
equal,  or  even  with  greater,  probability,  be  referred  to  reptiles. 

There  is,  probably,  no  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  various  forms  of  animal 
life,  during  periods  antecedent  to  the  present  races  of  animals, 
which  affords  more  interest  than  ichnolites.  Although  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  these  fails,  in  most  instances,  to  furnish 
sufficient  data  for  describing  the  creatures  which  have  formerly 
impressed  the  ancient  sandy  shores  with  their  wanderings,  still 
from  fossil  footprints  we  can  often  obtain  information  relating  to 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  which  the  more  solid  structures  of  the 
animals  often  fail  to  communicate.  These  ichnolites  may  be  looked 
upon  as  records  containing  a  history  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  animals  forming  them  Uved,  and  they  also  reveal  to 
us  evidence  of  the  physical  conditions  prevailing  in  the  areas 
which,  during  prior  epochs,  these  animals  frequented.  The 
nature  of  this  testimony  leads  us  back  to  the  shores  of  ancient 
tidal  seas,  on  the  margins  of  which  reptiles  congregated,  and  on 
the  shores  of  which  they  impressed  the  evidence  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  state  of  footprints.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  is 
such  that,  at  first  sight,  we  should  be  almost  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  value,  and  even  to  doubt  its  reality.  Subjected  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agencies,  it 
becomes  almost  a  wonder  how  this  fragile  record  of  the  former 
occurrence  of  reptiles  should  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
drying  influence  of  solar  heat,  and  the  transporting  power  of 
winds  carrying  before  it  the  sandy  particles,  would  have  led  us 
to  anticipate  that  all  evidence  of  this  nature  would  have  been 
obliterated  by  these  causes  alone ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  sea  also  exercised  its  agency,  covering  with  its  advancing 
waves  the  littoral  surfaces  over  which  reptiles  walked,  and  re- 
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moving  the  particles  of  the  deposits  which  received  the  footprints, 
our  wonder  at  the  occurrence  of  these  impressions  is  increased. 
No  doubt  these  agencies  have  been  potent  operators  in  destroying 
footprints,  but  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  these  agents 
have  ceased  to  produce  their  ordinary  results.  It  is  the  fine 
surfaces  of  the  sandstone  strata  which  have  retained  and  afford 
fossil  footprints;  surfaces  which  were  originally  fine  plastic 
mud,  the  particles  of  which  had  a  more  coherent  nature  than 
the  larger  sandy  grains.  On  this  the  transporting  power  of  the 
wind  had  little  influence,  but,  when  in  masses  of  considerable 
thickness,  the  solar  heat  had  sufficient  force  to  desiccate  and 
crack  its  surface  by  shrinkage.  Even  the  water’s  erosive  power 
had  not  force  enough  to  smooth  and  level  the  tracks,  but,  de¬ 
positing  in  them  the  sand  which  it  bore  along  with  it,  filled  up 
the  impressions  with  mineral  matter  of  a  different  nature  to 
that  over  which  it  flowed,  and  formed  natural  casts  of  these 
impressions,  which  time  indurated,  and  which  we  now  have  in 
relief  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  strata. 

To  whatever  geological  period  we  refer  in  connexion  with 
these  fossil  footprints,  we  have  the  same  testimony  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  physical  conditions  akin  to  those  which  now  obtain  in 
localities  where  like  circumstances  appear — rain-falls,  solar  heat, 
and  gentle  breezes.  The  pit-like  impressions,  the  desiccation 
cracks,  and  the  ripple-markings  are  the  strong  evidence  of  these ; 
and  they  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  in  connexion  with  the  other 
phenomena  which  are  associated  with  ichnolites,  that  matter  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  same  laws,  and,  in  obedience  to 
these  laws,  has  given  rise  to  the  same  phenomena  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  periods. 

There  is  a  natural  disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  realise  the  complete  idea  of  any  object  which  is 
presented  to  it ;  and  although  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case 
of  time,  but  imperfect  notions  can,  at  least,  prevail,  still  we 
find  even  here  the  disposition  manifests  itself.  There  is  no 
question  more  puzzling  to  the  geologist  than  the  very  frequent 
one  to  which  he  is  subjected,  viz.  How  long  is  it  since  the 
several  animals  lived  which  palaeontology  has  revealed  to  us? 
And  this  question  is  generally  put  with  reference  to  astrono¬ 
mical  time.  The  epochs  of  geology,  and  the  periods  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  have  no  common  bases  for  calculation.  The  latter  rests 
upon  motion,  the  former  has  its  data  based  upon  life.  The 
latter  calculates  from  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
the  former  draws  its  inferences  of  time  from  existences.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  reduction  of  geological  to  astronomical 
periods  appears  very  remote. 
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The  operations  of  those  physical  causes  which  alter  the  rela¬ 
tive  distribution  of  land  and  water,  which  modify  climate,  and 
which  produce  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth, 
seem  to  have  been  the  potent  agents  which  by  producing  a  set 
of  conditions  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  certain  organic 
beings,  caused  their  destruction,  and  induced  the  Almighty 
Governor  of  the  universe  to  call  into  being  new  forms  suitable 
to  the  altered  circumstances.  The  changes  which  result  from 
these  causes  are  at  present  excessively  slow,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  infer  that  in  anterior  periods  of  the  earth’s  history  they 
were  more  rapid.  Until  we  can  appreciate  the  time  required 
for  the  degra^tion  and  decomposition  of  huge  masses  of  rocks- 
from  atmospheric  causes,  for  the  erosion  and  transport  of 
mineral  matter  by  aqueous  influence,  and  for  the  modifications 
which  result  from  that  force  which  operates  beneath  the  earth’s 
surface,  combined  with  the  effects  which  these  agents  produce 
on  oiganised  existences,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  knowing 
that  immeasurable  periods  have  elapsed ;  and  that,  during  these 
immeasurable  periods,  the  histories  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  earth,  and  the  forms  of  life  which  were  its  occupants, 
have  been  written  in  natural  hieroglyphics,  which  tell  us  that 
the  Di\’ine  Framer  of  the  world  has  exercised  a  creative 
Power  whenever  the  physical  changes  of  the  earth  destroyed 
the  existing  works  of  his  hand,  calling  into  being  new  forms, 
which  in  their  turn  were  destined  to  have  their  places  supplied 
by  other  beings  of  a  higher  order. 
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Art.  VI. —  Vie  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Par  Edouard  et  JuLES 
DE  Goncourt.  Deuxictne  Edition.  Revue  et  augment6e 
de  Documents  inedits  et  de  Pieces  tirees  des  Archives  de 
I’Empire.  Paris,  1859. 

Tn  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  younger  days,  as  he  states  in  one  of  his 
prefaces,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  a  constant  subject  of  angry  controversy,  and  a  reflection  on 
her  character  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  her  avowed  partisans  was 
held  to  justify  a  challenge.  A  similar  though  less  durable  conflict 
of  opinion  has  existed  in  France  touching  the  reputation  of  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  we  remember  the  time  when  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  dangerous  to  question  her  conjugal  fidelity 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Both  of 
these  illustrious  ladies  were  cradled  in  royalty :  both  were 
beauties  and  coquettes :  both  were  unequally  mated :  both 
were  suspected  and  calumniated ;  and  both  perished  on  the 
scaflfold.  But  the  parallel  ceases  at  the  most  important  point. 
The  verdict  of  history  has  proved  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
Mary  Stuart,  whilst  the  name  and  memory  of  Marie  Antoinette 
come  out  brighter  and  brighter  from  the  ordeal  of  every  fresh 
inquiry. 

Partial  as  Madame  Campan  may  have  been  to  her  be¬ 
loved  mistress,  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  in  her  statements 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  way  with  posterity.  The  most  ma¬ 
terial  have  been  confirmed  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the 
Count  de  la  Marck  * ;  whilst  the  indications  discoverable  in  the 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  her  most  respectable  cotemporaries 
almost  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  case  for  the  de¬ 
fence  has  been  completed  by  MM.  de  Goncourt;  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  resorted  to  every  accessible  source  of  information, 
and  now  boldly  lay  claim  for  their  heroine  to  take  rank  as  the 
most  high-principled,  self-sacrificing,  and  best  conducted,  as 
well  fts  most  unfortunate,  of  queens.  The  first  edition  of  their 
book  was  speedily  exhausted ;  and  such  is  the  inherent  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  that  we  are  tempted  to  recapitulate  and  re¬ 
examine  the  principal  events  of  a  life  which  has  all  the  interest 
of  a  novel,  although  it  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe  and 
(no  solitary  example)  was  embittered  by  a  throne. 

•  Correspondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabenu  et  Ic  Comte  de  La 
Marck.  See  a  review  of  this  work,  Ed.  Review,  vol.  xciv.  p.  442. 
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We  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  her  personal 
history,  on  which  we  hope  to  throw  fresh  light  from  sources 
which  have  escaj)ed  the  search,  or  not  fallen  under  the  observa¬ 
tion,  of  MM.  de  Goncourt.  But  judging  from  the  success  of 
recent  contributions  to  retrospective  literature  of  a  more  familiar 
kind,  we  should  not  despair  of  a  favourable  reception  were  we  to 
do  no  more  than  bring  together  the  scattered  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  trmts  which  are  already  known  to  the  curious  in  French 
memoirs. 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  famous  ^laria-Theresa,  was  born  November 
2nd  1755 ;  ‘  the  day,’  says  Madame  Campan,  ‘  of  the  earthquake 
‘  of  Lisbon ;  and  this  catastrophe,  which  seemed  to  mark 
‘  with  a  fatal  stamp  the  epoch  of  her  nativity,  without  being  a 

*  motive  for  superstitious  fear,  had  nevertheless  made  an  impres- 
*8ion  on  the  mind  of  the.  princess.’  This  is  strange,  for  the 
earthquake  took  place  the  day  before,  namely,  November  Ist. 
The  empress,  anxious  for  a  son,  had  made  a  bet  of  two  ducats 
with  the  Due  de  Tarozka  that  she  should  have  a  daughter. 
After  the  announcement  of  the  event,  the  loser  was  discovered 
in  a  brown  study  by  Metastasio,  who  inquired  the  cause.  *  Ima- 
‘  gine  my  embarrassment,’  exclaimed  the  Duke ;  ‘  I  have  a  wager 

*  of  two  ducats  with  the  empress  that  she  would  be  brought 
‘  to  bed  of  a  prince,  and  lo,  it  is  a  princess.’  ‘  Well  then,’  replied 
Metastasio,  ‘  you  have  lost  and  must  pay.’  *  Pay,  but  how  pay 

*  two  ducats  to  an  empress  ?  ’  ‘  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  your  troubles 
‘  will  be  soon  over.’  The  poet  took  out  his  pencil,  and  wrote 
these  lines :  — 

‘  Ho  perduto :  T  augusta  figlia 
A  pagar  m’  ha  condamnato, 

Ma  s’  u  ver  che  a  voi  somiglia, 

Tutto  il  mondo  ha  guadagnato.’ 

*  There,’  he  continued,  ‘  wrap  up  your  two  ducats  in  this 
‘  paper,  and  your  debt  will  be  paid  without  offence.’* 

This  disappointment  did  not  deprive  the  infant  archduchess 
of  her  fair  share  of  maternal  affection,  and  her  father,  the 
emperor,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  her.  In  her  sixth  year, 
he  had  already  quitted  the  palace  to  start  for  Inspruck,  when 

*  This  story  is  told  rather  differently  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  on  the 
authority  of  Madame  Campan.  We  have  adopted  Weber’s  version 
(‘Memoires  concernant  Marie  Antoinette,  &c.,  par  Joseph  Weber, 
‘  Fr^re  de  lait  de  cette  infortunee  Souveraine,’  &c.),  conceiving  him 
to  have  had  the  best  means  of  information  touching  matters  which 
occurred  at  Vienna. 
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he  ordered  an  attendant  to  go  for  her,  and  bring  her  to  the 
carriage.  When  she  came,  he  held  out  his  arms  to  receive  her, 
and  exclaimed,  after  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  ^  I  had  an  irre- 

*  sistible  longing  to  kiss  this  child.’  He  died  suddenly  during 
the  journey,  and  never  saw  her  again. 

In  M.  de  Lamartine’s  *  History  of  the  Girondins  ’  it  is  related 
that,  *  she  (Marie  Antoinette)  began  life  amidst  the  storms  of  the 

*  Austrian  monarchy.  She  was  one  of 'the  children  that  the 

*  empress  led  by  the  hand  when  she  appeared  as  a  suppliant  to 

*  her  faithful  Hungarians,  and  these  troops  exclaimed,  “  Moria- 

*  “  mur  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa.’”  According  to  more 
careful  annalists,  Maria  Theresa  presented  herself  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  magnates  with  her  son,  afterwards  Joseph  the  Second, 
in  her  arms,  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

MM.  de  Goncourt  state  that  Maria  Theresa  personally 
superintended  the  education  of  her  daughter,  instead  of  aban¬ 
doning  her  to  her  courtly  governesses;  and  they  quote  the 
empress’s  own  testimony,  in  the  shape  of  an  autograph  letter, 
for  the  fact.  But  we  learn  from  other  sources,  especially  from 
Madame  Campan,  that  the  direct  contrary  was  the  truth ;  that 
the  cares  of  the  cabinet  left  the  empress  little  time  for  the 
nursery  or  the  schoolroom;  that,  although *d^y  reports  were 
brought  to  her  of  the  health  of  her  children  by  her  physi¬ 
cian,  she  often  suffered  several  days  to  elapse  without  seeing 
them ;  and  that  the  attractive  pictures  of  domestic  tenderness, 
described  by  distinguished  travellers  invited  to  a  family  party 
at  the  imperial  palace,  were  tableatix  vivants  got  up  for  their 
edification.  The  archduchesses  were  drilled  to  listen  with 
apparent  intelligence  to  Latin  harangues  of  which  they  did  not 
understand  a  syllable  ;  and  sketches  were  exhibited  in  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  drawing  which  they  had  never  so  much  as 
touched.  In  after  life  Marie  Antoinette  avowed  and  lamented 
what  she  called  the  charlatanerie  of  her  education,  and  its  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  too  palpable  to  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  her 
good  faith.  She  had  a  natural  taste  and  extreme  fondness  for 
music,  yet  on  her  arrival  in  France  she  put  oflf  receiving  her 
ex  officio  singing  master  on  one  pretence  or  another  for  three 
months,  whilst  she  was  practising  in  private  with  a  confidential 
attendant.  *  The  Dauphine,’  she  remarked,  *  must  take  care 
‘  of  the  reputation  of  the  Archduchess.’  She  was  taught  Italian 
by  Metastasio,  and  both  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  facility,  and 
such  care  was  taken  to  perfect  her  in  French,  that  she  ended 
by  losing  her  native  German  altogether. 

The  series  of  reverses  sustained  by  France  during  Lord 
Chatham’s  first  administration,  and  the  humiliating  terms  die- 
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tated  by  England  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  had  induced 
the  French  ^Minister,  the  Due  de  Cboiseul,  to  reverse  the  policy, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  predecessors,  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  House  of  Hapsburg  as  the  most  formidable  enemy 
or  rival  of  that  of  Bourbon.  His  new  plan  was  to  form  what 
he  termed  an  alliance  of  the  South, — that  is,  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Austria,  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  obvious  mode 
of  consolidating  it  was  by  a  marriage.  The  Empress  Queen 
eagerly  concurred.  During  Madame  Geoffrin’s  visit  to  Vienna, 
in  1766,  she  was  speaking  warmly  in  the  court  circle  of  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  little  archduchess,  and  saying  that  she 
should  like  to  carry  her  to  Paris.  *Emportez!  eniportez/' 
exclmmcd  Maria  Theresa. 

The  choice  of  teachers  to  fit  a  young  princess  for  so  exalted 
a  destiny  was  curious  enough.  An  actor,  named  Aufresne,  was 
appointed  to  teach  her  pronunciation  and  declamation,  and 
another,  named  Sainville,  for  what  Madame  Campan  calls  the 

*  gout  du  chant  franqais'  Sainville  had  been  in  the  army,  and 
was  considered  a  scapegrace.  The  French  court  disapproved 
of  this  selection :  the  French  ambassador  was  instructed  to 
remonstrate ;  the  two  actors  were  dismissed,  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Abb4  Yermond,  was  named  in  their  place.  This  man  has 
been  accused  of  exercising  a  mischievous  infiuence  on  the 
manners,  modes  of  thinking,  disposition,  and  conduct  of  Marie 
Antoinette  at  the  most  trying  epoch  of  her  life ;  and  his  own 
character  has  consequently  been  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
scrutiny.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  safe  and 
definite  conclusion  regarding  him.  Madame  Campan,  whose 
suspicions  may  have  been  sharpened  by  jealousy,  describes  him 
as  a  cold,  insolent,  indiscreet,  and  mocking  sceptic,  who,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  inculcated  a  contempt  for  forms 
and  conventional  distinctions,  from  which  it  is  as  difficult  to 
dissociate  the  idea  of  royalty  as  to  comprehend  Crambo’s 
abstraction  of  a  Lord  Mayor  without  the  gold  chain  and  other 
ensigns  of  dignity.  The  son  of  a  village  surgeon,  the  Abb4  (she 
says)  was  wont,  in  the  height  of  his  favour,  to  receive  bbhops  and 
ministers  in  his  bath,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the  Abb4 
Dubois,  whose  position  he  affected,  was  a  fool ;  because  a  man 
like  him  should  make  cardinals  and  refuse  to  be  one.  His 
mode  of  gaining  admission  to  the  private  circle  of  the  imperial 
family  does  cr^it  to  his  tact.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the 
empress,  meeting  him  at  her  daughter’s,  inquired  if  he  had 
formed  any  acqumntance  at  Vienna.  *  Not  one,  Madame,’  was 
the  reply.  ‘  The  apartment  of  the  archduchess  and  the  hotel 

*  of  the  French  ambassador  are  the  only  places  in  which  a  man 
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*  honoured  with  the  care  of  the  princess’s  education  should  be 

*  seen.’  A  month  later  he  gave  the  same  answer  to  the  same 
question,  and  the  day  following  he  received  a  command  to 
attend  the  family  circle  every  evening. 

Unless  this  description  be  entirely  false,  the  Abb6  Vemiond 
was  extremely  ill  qualified  for  his  post.  But  the  Count  de  la 
March,  who  subsequently  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Comte  de  Mercy  (the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris), 
speaks  of  him  as  an  honest  well-intentioned  man  of  moderate 
abilities,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Queen,  and  says  that,  al¬ 
though  she  employed  him  to  copy  her  letters,  she  had  a  low 
opinion  of  his  capacity.  His  importance,  according  to  this  high 
authority,  was  mainly  derived  from  his  being  the  princi^ 
medium  of  unofiScial  communication  between  the  Queen  and 
her  connexions  at  Vienna,  and  his  fidelity  was  unquestionable. 

Early  in  1769  the  proposed  union  had  become  a  constant 
topic  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  a  painter,  Ducreux, 
was  sent  from  Paris  to  pjunt  the  [lortrait  of  the  future  queen  of 
France  for  Louis  Quinze.  It  seems  to  have  been  deemed 
satisfactory  by  this  practised  judge  of  female  charms,  for  the 
preliminary  contract  was  signed  on  the  16th  July,  and  the 
final  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  17th  of  January,  1770. 
The  customary  fetes,  ceremonies,  and  preparations  for  the  de¬ 
parture  oi  the  bride,  occupied  some  months.  On  the  17  th  of 
April,  she  signed  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  hereditary  rights, 
paternal  and  maternal,  in  a  full  council  of  ministers,  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  an  oath  administered  at  the  altar.  After  attending 
the  Belvedere  fetes,  which  lasted  nine  days,  she  started  on  the 
26th  for  France,  carrj’ing  with  her  a  copy  of  the  ominous 
injunction  addressed  by  Maria  Theresa  to  her  children:  — 

*I  recommend  you,  my  dear  children,  to  set  apart  two  days  of 
every  year  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  you  were  sure  that  those  two 
days  were  the  last  of  your  life.’ 

On  the  7th  of  May  she  reached  an  island  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Strasburg,  where  she  was  received  in  a  richly  furnished  pavi¬ 
lion  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  one  for  the  Austrians  and  the  other  for  the  French. 
Before  quitting  the  Austrian  side  she  was  stripped  to  the  akin 
and  attired  from  top  to  toe  in  French  habiliments,  ‘in  order,’ 
so  ran  the  regulation,  ‘  that  she  might  retain  nothing  of  a  country 
‘  which  was  her’s  no  longer.’  She  was  accordingly  undress^ 
and  dressed,  and  then  ceremoniously  handed  over  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  new  court  which  had  been  formed  for  her, 
beginning  with  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  her  chief  lady 
in  waiting. 
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At  this  point  MM.  de  Goncourt  pause  to  describe  the  face 
and  figure  of  their  heroine,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  gave  little  more  than  the  promise  of  her 
matured  beauty.  But  her  expressive  features,  her  exquisite 
complexion,  her  clear  blue  eyes,  the  rich  tresses  of  her  light 
brown  hair,  the  animation  of  her  whole  person,  and  her  winning 
grace  of  manner,  won  all  hearts,  and  *  qu'elle  est  jolie,  notre 
‘  Dauphine,*  was  the  exulting  cry  of  the  peasantry  whenever 
they  got  a  glimpse  of  her  on  the  route.* 

Her  first  meeting  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  including 
her  intended  husband,  was  at  the  bridge  of  Berne,  some  leagues 
from  Compiegne.  She  there  alighted  from  her  carriage  ;  and, 
followed  by  her  ladies,  is  led  by  her  ‘  chevalier  d’honneur  ’  and 
the  first  equerry  to  the  King,  at  whose  feet  she  tRrows  herself. 
He  raises  her,  kisses  her,  and  presents  her  to  the  Dauphin,  who 
does  likewise.  They  then  proceed  to  the  chateau  of  Compii^gne, 
where  she  is  obliged  to  undergo  another  set  of  presentations. 
The  night  before  the  nuptial  benediction  was  passed  at  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  la  Muette  ;  and  here  at  supper  the  King  was  guilty  of 
the  inconceivable  weakness  and  indecency  of  suffering  Madame 
du  Barry  to  seat  herself  at  Marie  Antoinette’s  table.  Nothing 
can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  depth  of  sensxiality  and  self- 


*  The  degree  and  character  of  her  beauty  have  been  much  dis¬ 
puted.  •  Lord  Holland  (‘  Foreign  Reminiscences  ’),  who  saw  her  the 
year  before  her  death,  says  that  it  consisted  exclusively  in  a  fair  skin, 
a  straight  person,  and  a  stately  air.  MM.  de  Goncourt  are  too 
enthusiastic  to  inspire  confidence  on  this  point.  One  of  their  ablest 
critics,  M.  F.  Barrere,  quotes  the  following  as  the  most  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  her  on  her  arrival  in  France.  ‘  Her  figure  was  low  (pe- 
‘  tite)  but  perfectly  proportioned ;  her  arms  were  well-formed  and  of 
*  dazzling  whiteness  ;  her  hands  potelees,  her  fingers  tapering,  her  nails 
‘  transparent  and  rose-coloured,  her  feet  charming.*  ‘  As  she  grew 
‘and  filled  out,’  adds  M.  Barrere,  ‘her  feet  and  hands  remained 
‘  equally  irreproachable,  but  her  figure  lost  somewhat  of  its  symmetry 
‘  and  her  bust  became  too  prominent.  Her  face  was  an  oval  a  little 
‘  elongated  ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  soft,  and  animated  ;  her  neck  possibly 
‘  a  little  too  long  but  admirably  set ;  the  forehead  too  round  (bombe) 
‘  and  not  sufficiently  shaded  by  the  hair.  The  mode  of  dressing  the 
‘hair  which  the  French  ladies  adopted  under  the  Empire,  would 
‘  have  become  her  to  admiration,  and  the  hair  banded  on  the  brow 
‘  would  have  made  her  a  regular  beauty.’  The  portraits,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  were  taken  at  various  and  long  distant  periods, 
from  the  brilliant  rising  to  the  gloomy  setting  of  her  sun,  naturally 
differ  widely ;  but  they  leave  no  doubt  of  her  having  been  endowed 
with  personal  charms  more  than  sufficient  to  pass  for  beauty  on  a 
throne. 
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indulgence  which  this  monarch  must  have  reached,  or  the 
debasing  thraldom  in  which  this  abandoned  woman  held  him, 
or  the  state  of  morals  which  could  render  such  an  outrage 
possible  even  in  a  despotic  monarchy  where  public  opinion  still 
found  vent  in  pasquinades.  When  Burke  enthusiastically  ex¬ 
claimed,  *  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 

*  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her 

*  with  insult,’  he  forgot  that  the  first  insult  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  the  ground  laid  for  the  most  galling  of  the  rest,  without 
a  solitary  protest  amongst  this  *  nation  of  gallant  men.’  But 

*  the  age  of  chivalry  ’  was  over,  and  that  of  *  sophists,  economists, 

<  calculators  ’  had  not  arrived.  v 

When  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  the  favourite,  she  replied  by  one  well-chosen  word  ‘  char- 
mante.*  It  is  also  related  that  she  naively  asked  Madame  de 
Noailles  what  was  Madame  du  Barry’s  peculiar  function  at  the 
court  ?  ‘  She  amuses  the  King.’  *  Then  I  declare  myself  her 

*  rival.’ 

The  marriage  was  solemnised  in  the  chapel  of  Vers^es,  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  16  th  of  !May.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  the 
bride  hiirricd  to  her  own  apartment,  and  without  waiting  to 
lay  aside  her  robes,  wrote  to  her  mother,  *  En/in  me  voild 

*  Dauphine  de  France.'  The  ceremony  was  hardly  ended,  when 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  clouds,  the  nun  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  gardens  were  driven  home.  The 
bad  weather  continuing,  the  fireworks  were  not  let  off,  the 
illuminations  failed,  and  the  people,  deprived  of  thmr  anticipated 
fete,  began  to  talk  of  omens  and  give  vent  to  presentiments. 
The  fetes  at  Paris  concluded  still  more  inauspiciously.  Through 
the  mismanagement  of  the  municipal  authorities,  who  insisted 
on  superseding  the  regular  police  for  the  occasion,  the  crowd 
got  jammed  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  (now  Place  de  la  Con~ 
corde)y  and  a  furious  conflict  had  already  commenced  between 
those  who  wished  to  come  in  and  those  who  were  struggling  to 
get  out,  when  the  scaffolding  round  the  statue,  on  which  the 
ornamented  lamps  were  hung,  caught  fire.  The  alarm  spread : 
the  efforts  to  escape  grew  phrenzied :  the  strong  trampled  down 
the  weak :  the  firemen  dashed  to  the  spot  wi^  their  engines 
over  every  obstacle;  and  when  the  confusion  ceased,  the  outlets 
atid  much  of  the  open  space  were  found  heaped  wi^  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  The  number  of  the  sufferers  was  reduced  as  low 
as  possible  in  the  official  reports,  but  according  to  the  ‘  Gazette 

*  de  F ranee,’  1 32  dead  bodies  were  collected  and  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Madeleine. 

Among  the  startling  incidents  of  the  scene  which  deeply 
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touched  the  Dauphiness,  was  one  recorded  of  a  young  couple 
who  were  to  be  married  the  day  following.  Feeling  her 
strength  fail,  and  on  the  point  of  sinking  to  the  ground,  the 
girl  entreated  her  lover  to  leave  her  to  her  fate  and  save  him¬ 
self  :  ‘  Never,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  and  there  is  hope  yet ;  get 
‘  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  can  carry  you  through  the  press.’ 
He  stooped,  turning  his  back  towards  her.  A  light  form  took 
the  offered  place,  and  a  woman’s  arm  was  round  his  neck.  He 
was  tall,  strong,  and  resolute.  He  made  his  way  to  a  safe  spot, 
and  his  fair  burden  glided  to  his  feet.  It  was  an  entire  stranger, 
who  had  overheard  the  suggestion,  pushed  his  betrothed  bride 
aside,  and  taken  her  place. 

The  royal  couple,  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  these 
disasters,  contributed  the  whole  of  their  year’s  income  to  the 
relief  fund,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  constantly  recurring  to 
the  catastrophe  and  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  resulting 
miseries.  One  of  her  attendants,  by  way  of  consolation,  told 
her  that  a  number  of  pickpockets,  their  pockets  crammed  with 
watches  and  snuffboxes,  were  found  amongst  the  dead,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  they  at  least  liad  met  with  their  deserts.  ‘  Oh,  no, 

‘  no,’  was  the  reply ;  *  they  have  met  their  death  by  the  side  of 
‘  honest  people.’ 

There  existed  grounds  of  apprehension  and  causes  of  anxiety 
of  a  more  tan^ble  and  appreciable  sort  than  omens.  To  dis¬ 
cover  them,  it  was  simply  necessary  to  look  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  courtly  circle  into  which  she  was  received  with 
such  a  flattering  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.  As  already  stated,  the 
Austrian  alliance,  of  which  she  was  the  pledge,  was  the  favourite 
project  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  whose  power  was  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  ;  and  the  bare  fact  of  its  having  been  brought  about  by 
him,  made  it  and  her  distasteful  to  the  rival  party,  with  which 
the  royal  mistress  and  the  King’s  four  daughters  were  closely 
allied.  Madame  du  Barry .  had  tact  enough  to  see  that,  if  His 
Majesty  once  became  fond  of  the  Dauphiness  and  accustomed  to 
her  society,  the  fresh,  pure,  and  refined  would  speedily  super¬ 
sede  the  old  and  eoarser  tie.  Notwithstanding  his  epicurean 
habits,  he  had  once  or  twice  shown  symptoms  of  a  reviving  taste 
for  better  things,  as  when  he  resorted  for  a  period  to  Madame 
Adelmde’s  apartment;  and  his  first  feeling  towards  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  was  one  of  admiring  affection.  He  insisted  on  doing 
the  honours  of  Versailles  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  an  in¬ 
cident  which  occurred  as  he  was  playing  cicerone  in  the  gardens, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  inactivity  and  confirmed  indolence, 
mental  and  bodily.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  walks  broken 
up  or  encumbered  with  ruins.  As  he  assisted  her  over  a  heap 
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of  stones,  he  remarked :  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times, 

*  my  daughter;  but,  in  my  time,  there  was  a  fine  set  of  marble 
‘  steps  here :  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  done  with  them.’ 

All  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  were  set  on  foot  by  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  mistress  to  undermine  the  growing  favour  of  ‘la 
‘petite  rottsse;’  and  she  at  length  succeeded  by  insinuating  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  complained  to  her  mother  of  the  inde¬ 
corous  addition  to  the  royal  supper  party  at  La  Muette,  and  by 
persuading  the  King  that  his  attentions  were  thrown  away  on 
an  ungrateful  or  insensible  object.  His  manner  gradually  grew 
colder  and  colder,  and  at  len^h  the  triumph  of  vice  over  virtue 
was  announced  by  his  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  bitterness 
and  regret :  ‘  Je  sais  bien  que  Madame  la  Dauphine  ne  m'aiyte 
‘pas.' 

Her  aunts-in-law,  four  in  number,  share<l  amongst  them  most 
of  the  qualities  which  are  popularly,  if  unjustly,  attributed  to 
old  maids.  Although  they  did  their  best  to  appear  amiable  to 
their  new  relative  at  first,  they  were  obviously  repelled  instead 
of  attracted  by  youth,  beauty,  and  high  spirits.  She  made  light 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  they  were  famous  for  their 
cook.  It  was  Madame  Victoire  who,  to  quiet  a  conscientious 
scruple,  requested  a  bishop  to  decide  whether  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  water-fowl  could  be  properly  eaten  during  Lent. 
He  gravely  informed  her  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  bird  should 
be  carved  upon  a  cold  dish,  and  that  unless  the  gravy  congealed 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  might  be  eaten  at  all  seasons 
without  sin.  It  was  Madame  Louise  again,  who  growing  delirious 
on  her  death-bed,  cried  out:  ‘Au  Paradis,  vite,  vite,  au  grand 
‘galop.'  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  four  was  unluckily  M^ame 
Adelaide,  who  had  a  double  motive  for  disliking  her  niece,  both 
as  a  rival  for  the  King’s  confidential  intimacy  for  which  she  had 
fought  a  hard  fight  with  the  mistress,  and  as  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  national  anti- Austrian 
policy,  of  which  she  was  the  warm  partisan.  When  M.  Campan 
went  to  receive  her  commands  before  starting  to  meet  the 
Dauphiness  on  the  frontier,  Madame  Adelaide  told  him  haughtily 
that  she  had  no  commands  to  give  about  sending  to  look  after  an 
Axistrian  princess. 

The  Dauphin’s  brothers  were  too  young  as  yet  to  play  an 
important  part,  but  they  soon  began  to  exercise  a  marked  and 
evil  influence  on  her  destiny ;  the  one  designedly  and  from  ill 
nature,  the  other  unconsciously  and  from  the  unguarded  display 
of  his  admiration.  The  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.,  though  of  a  cold  disposition  and  studious  habits,  had  a 
turn  for  gallantry,  and  affected  for  a  period  to  be  the  adorer  and 
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poet  of  his  sister-in-law.*  But  on  his  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  Savoy,  originally  destined  for  the  Dauphin  and  for  that  reason 
detesting  the  innocent  cause  of  her  disappointment,  he  adopted 
the  prejudices  of  his  wife,  and  some  of  the  most  mischievous 
interpretations  put  upon  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Dau- 
phiness  were  traced  to  their  salon.  What  made  him  the  more 
dangerous,  he  had  a  turn  for  satire,  was  a  sayer  of  good  things, 
and  wrote  tolerable  verses,  especially  in  the  epigrammatic  style. 
That  Mesdames  du  Terrage  and  de  Balbi  were  nominally  his 
mistresses,  proves  nothing  more  than  his  compliance  with  fashion 
or  his  vanity.  When  a  candid  friend  tried  to  excite  the  Com- 
tesse’s  jealousy,  by  alluding  to  them,  she  replied:  ‘O,  mon 
‘  Dieu,  don’t  let  us  reproach  him  with  these  ladies.  They  are 
*the  only  superfluities  he  allows  himself.’ 

The  younger  brother,  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
X.,  was  the  precise  opposite  of  his  senior.  He  was  frank,  gay, 
careless,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  ehivad- 
rously  devoted  to  women.  His  ^lantry,  indeed,  was  of  the  most 
discursive  sort,  and  was  so  far  from  being  interrupted  by  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Savoy  (sister  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Provence),  that  his  frequent  visite  to  an  actress,  Mademoiselle 
Duth4,  gave  rise  to  the  punning  remark  that  *  ayant  eu  une  in- 

*  digestion  de  gateau  de  ^voye  a  Versailles,  il^tmt  alle  prendre 
‘  du  the  a  Paris.’  He  found  ample  time,  however,  to  be  at  all 
Marie  Antoinette’s  parties  of  amusement,  and  his  open  adoration 
was  subsequently  converted  into  a  w'eapon  of  defamation  by 
her  calumniators. 

The  greatest  of  her  disadvantages  was  the  uncongenial  character 
of  her  husband.  His  piety,  his  passive  courage,  his  domestic  vir¬ 
tues,  and  his  heartfelt  wish  to  promote  the  true  happiness  of  his 
people,  are  now  matter  of  history ;  but  it  required  time  and  mis¬ 
fortune  to  elicit  them,  and  he  confessedly  had  none  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  French  prince  popular  or  fix  the  affection  of  a  bride 
of  fifteen.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  MM.  de  Goncourt  are 
hardly  just  when  they  cite  him  as  *  one  of  those  poor  hearts,  those 
‘  sluggish  tempeiamcnts,  sometimes  occurring  towards  the  end  of 

*  royid  races,  in  which  nature  seems  to  m^e  a  parade  of  her 

*  lassitude.’  Still  less  can  we  answer  in  the  affirmative  when 


•  He  sent  her,  in  his  own  name,  the  following  verses  (borrowed, 
we  believe,  from  Lemierre)  with  a  fan  :  — 

‘  Au  milieu  des  chaleurs  extremes, 

Heureux  d’amuser  vos  loisirs, 

J’aurai  soin  de  vous  amener  les  zephyrs, 

Les  amours  viendront  d’eux-memes.’ 
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they  ask  whether  *  this  coldness,  this  silence  of  the  passions, 

‘  of  youth,  of  sex,  this  contracted  imagination,  these  tremblings 

*  and  sinkings  of  a  Bourbon  of  eighteen,  this  husband,  this  man, 

*  were  not  in  reality  the  work,  the  crime,  of  a  governor  chosen 

*  by  the  blind  piety  of  the  father  of  Louis  XVI.?  ’  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  this  governor,  the  Due  dc  Vauguyon,  acted  on 
a  totally  different  principle  from  most  governors  and  tutors  at 
that  period,  and  made  no  effort  to  control  his  pupil’s  humour 
when  shrinking  timidly  from  female  society.  It  may  be  also 
true  that,  subsequently  to  the  marriage,  he  endeavour^  to  keep 
the  young  couple  apart  as  much  as  possible  by  interfering  with 
the  arrangement  of  their  apartments  at  Fontsunebleau,  and  that 
the  Dauphiness  was  at  last  provoked  by  his  intrusiveness  into 
saying:  ‘Monsieur  le  Due,  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  is  old  enough 

*  to  dispense  with  a  governor,  and  I  have  no  need  of  a  spy.  I 
‘  request  that  you  will  not  appear  before  me  again.’ 

The  melancholy  end  of  Louis  XVI.  has  thrown  over  his 
memory  something  of  the  radiance  of  martyrdom  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  his  manners  were  coarse,  his  voice  harsh,  his 
speech  rude,  and  his  whole  demeanour  alike  deficient  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  in  consideration  for  others.  These  unamiable  qualities 
were  keenly  felt  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
and  they  probably  contributed  to  that  alienation  of  some  of  the 
princes  from  the  king  which  produced  most  fatal  consequences 
in  the  Revolution.  Nor  were  they  unfelt  by  her  who  was 
doomed  at  last  to  follow  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Dauphin  had  other  defects  which  must  have  helped  to 
destroy  the  illusions  of  a  bride.  His  appetite  rivalled  that  of 
his  ancestor,  le  Grand  Monarque,  and  he  indulged  it  without 
regard  to  appearances,  whilst  she  was  singularly  sparing  in  her 
diet ;  her  principal  meal  seldom  extending  beyond  the  wing  of 
a  chicken  and  a  glass  of  water.*  He  was  economical  and  fond 
of  accounts,  which  he  kept  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude. 
His  favourite  occupation  was  practical  mec^nics ;  he  would 
shut  himself  up  morning  after  morning  with  a  locksmith,  who 
treated  him  like  an  ordinary  apprentice.  When  he  rejoined  her 
with  his  hands  and  clothes  smeared  with  oil  and  steel  filings, 
she  was  wont  to  hml  him  with  ‘  Oh,  here  comes  my  God  Vulcan,’ 
— a  classical  allusion  which  seldom  failed  to  rmse  a  malicious  smile 
amongst  such  of  the  courtiers  as  had  a  smattering  of  heathen 


•  When  the  royal  couple  were  lodged  at  the  Feuillants,  just  after 
the  dreadful  20th  of  June,  the  King  indulged  his  appetite  in  so  un¬ 
dignified  a  manner  that  the  royalist  deputies  thought  right  to  notice 
it  to  the  Queen. 
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mythology  or  had  studied  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love.  His  only  manly 
and  gentlemanlike  amusement  was  the  chase;  but  this,  as  followed 
by  the  later  generations  of  French  kings,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  an  English  stag  or  fox  hunt ;  the  ‘  field  ’  being  com¬ 
posed  of  courtiers  of  both  sexes,  who  looked  on  from  gilded 
coaches  or  cantered  along  smooth  glades  on  trained  palfreys. 

This  dissimilarity  of  tastes  and  character  did  not  prevent  the 
youn^  couple  from  presenting  an  attractive  picture  of  conjugal 
affection  before  the  public,  and  wherever  they  appeared  they 
were  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Their  first  formal  visit  to  Paris 
was  delayed  for  three  years.  It  took  place  in  June,  1773,  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  old  Marshal  de  Brissac,  request¬ 
ing  the  Dauphin  not  to  be  jealous,  led  her  to  the  front  of  the 
gtdlery  overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  pointing 
to  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  beneath,  told  her :  *  Madame,  you 
‘  have  there,  before  your  eyes,  two  hundred  thousand  lovers.’ 

Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  1774,  Louis  XV.  fell  ill  of 
the  smallpox,  of  which  he  died  on  the  10th.  His  remains  were 
in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  that  it  was  considered  certain 
death  to  meddle  with  them.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
body,  the  Due  de  Villequier,  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
desired  M.  Andouille,  first  surgeon  to  his  defunct  Majesty,  to 
open  and  embalm  it.  ‘  I  am  ready,’  replied  Andouille,  *  but  you 
*  will  hold  the  head  during  the  operation :  it  is  a  part  of  your 
‘  duty.’  The  Due  walked  away  without  another  word,  and  the 
body  was  neither  opened  nor  embalmed.  It  was  hastily  buried 
by  some  poor  workpeople,  and  spirits  of  wine  were  poured  into 
the  coffin  to  check  infection.  The  late  king’s  aunts  were  sedu¬ 
lous  in  their  attendance  on  his  sick  bed,  and  exhibited  the  most 
heroic  courage  in  confronting  a  danger  from  which  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  every  class  fled.  More  than  fifty  persons  caught 
the  malady  from  merely  passing  through  the  great  gallery. 
The  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  waited  in  her  apartment;  it 
being  settled  that  they  were  to  leave  for  Choisy  so  soon  as 
all  was  over.  That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  giving  orders; 
it  was  agreed  between  the  attendants  who  had  charge  of 
the  carriages  and  those  who  were  in  wmting  near  the  sick 
chamber,  that  a  lighted  candle  placed  at  a  window  should  be 
extinguished  when  the  dying  monarch  was  no  more.  The  light 
disappeared,  and  within  a  few  minutes  all  was  ready  for  a  start. 
The  first  intimation  of  what  had  taken  place  was  conveyed  to 
the  new  King  and  Queen  by  the  crowd  of  courtiers  hurrying  to 
salute  the  rising  sun.  Their  rush  into  the  ante-chamber  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mac&me  Campan  as  producing  a  terrible  noise  re¬ 
sembling  thunder.  On  hearing  it,  the  objects  of  this  tumultuous 
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homage  knew  that  their  reign  had  commenced,  and  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  movement  both  fell  upon  their  knees,  exclaiming,  ‘  Good 

*  Lord,  guide  us,  protect  us,  we  reign  too  soon.’ 

The  cry  of  Le  roi  est  mort;  Vive  le  roi,  is  admirably  'suited  to 
an  impressible  and  lighthearted  people,  whose  natural  tendency  is 
rather  to  live  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  Far  more  gaiety 
than  grief  was  certainly  elicited  amongst  them  by  this  devolution 
of  the  crown,  and  even  in  the  royal  carriage  which  was  conveying 
the  six  chief  mourners  (the  King  and  Queen,  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame,  and  Le  Comte  and  Comtesse  d’ Artois)  on  their  road  to 
Choisy,  the  prevalent  sentiment  would  have  justified  Byron’s 
well-known  lines  on  gondolas : — 

‘  And  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral’s  done.’ 

They  kept  up  a  decent  show  of  sorrow  during  the  first  half  of 
the  journey,  when  a  word  ludicrously  mispronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
tesse  d’ Artois  raised  a  general  laugh,  and  they  then  by  common 
consent  wiped  their  eyes  and  left  off  weeping. 

The  Queen  used  all  her  influence  to  procure  the  recall  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  to  whom  she  conceived  herself  indebted  for  her 
throne.  But  on  this  point  Louis  XVI.  was  inexorable.  The  secret 
memoirs  left  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  his  governor,  contained 
a  solemn  proscription  of  this  minister,  who  was  also  vehemently 
opposed  by  Madame  Adelaide.  Although  the  Queen  failed  in 
this  instance,  however,  she  was  obviously  winning  her  way  to 
that  place  in  his  affections  which  she  ultimately  obtained  and 
kept.  They  were  seen  so  often  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Choisy  as  to  set  the  fashion;  and  *we  had  the  gratifica¬ 
tion,’  observes  an  eye-witness,  ‘of  seeing  several  couples  who  had 

*  been  separated,  and  not  without  reason,  for  many  years,  wolk- 
*ing  arm  in  arm  on  the  terrace  for  hours  together,  and  enduring, 
‘from  courtly  complaisance,  the  intolerable  tediousness  of  apro- 

*  longed  t^te~a  tHe'  The  hearts,  or  heads,  of  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  full  of  the  charms  and  virtues  of  their  Queen  on  her  . 
accession,  that  a  jeweller  made  a  large  fortune  by  selling  mourn¬ 
ing  snuff-boxes  in  her  honour.  They  were  composed  of  chagrin, 
witli  the  motto  *  La  Consolation  dans  le  Chagrin.^  The  conceit 
was  hardly  so  poetical  as  that  of  the  artist  who  on  her  arrival  in 
France  painted  her  in  the  heart  or  centre  of  an  opening  rose. 

Altogether,  the  outward  aspect  of  things  was  smiling  and  the 
general  prospect  fair.  But  the  anti- Austrian  faction  was  im¬ 
placable;  family  jealousies  were  as  rife  as  ever,  and  a  host  of 
wounded  vanities  were  accumulating,  comparing,  and  exagge¬ 
rating  their  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  with  a  view  to  retaliation 
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or  revenge.  A  trifling  incident  was  sufficient  to  show  the  amount 
of  malignity  of  which  she  was  about  to  become  the  mark  and  the 
victim.  She  held  a  drawing  room  at  La  Muette  to  receive 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  young  and  old ;  many  of  whom, 
from  the  stiffness  of  their  demeanour  and  the  antiquated  fashion 
of  their  habiliments,  looked  ridiculous  enough.  But  she  kept 
her  countenance  irreproachably  till  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting, 
the  Marquise  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  feeling  or  feigning  exhaus¬ 
tion,  sate  down  on  the  floor  behind  her,  and,  under  shelter  of 
the  hoops  of  her  neighbours,  began  to  make  faces  and  play  off 
other  childish  tricks.  These  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  once  or  twice  obliged  to  conceal  a  tendency  to  laughter 
behind  her  fan,  as  some  elderly  dowagers  were  curtseying  to  her. 
The  next  day,  a  report  was  spread  that  she  had  purposely  c^t 
ridicule  on  all  the  elderly  and  most  respectable  ladies  present, 
and  that  no  one  of  them  would  appear  in  the  court  circle  a  second 
time.  A  song  was  circulated  with  this  refrain: — 

‘  Petite  reine  de  vingt  ans, 

Vous  qui  traitcz  si  mal  les  gens, 

Vous  repasserez  la  barricre, 

Laire,  loire,  laire  lanlaire,  laire  lanla.* 

‘More  than  fifteen  years  after  this  event,’  adds  Madame 
Campan,  ‘  I  heard  old  ladies,  in  the  depths  of  Auvergne,  relate  all 
‘  the  details  of  this  day,  when,  according  to  them,  the  Queen 
‘had  indecorously  laughed  in  the  faces  of  the  sexagenarian 
‘  duchesses  and  princesses  who  had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  attend.’ 

Very  little  form  was  observed  by  the  imperial  family  at 
Vienna,  except  on  state  occasions;  the  House  of  Lornune  prided 
itself  on  its  simplicity;  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  probably  more 
influenced  by  the  tractions  of  her  race,  the  example  of  her  mother, 
the  recollections  of  her  girlhood,  and  her  own  gmety  of  disposition, 
than  by  the  shallow  philosophy  of  the  Abbe  Vermond.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  her  disregard  of  etiquette  was  a  fatal  error, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  much  future  misery..  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  her  slipping  off  a  donkey  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
instead  of  rising  immediately,  requesting  some  one  to  call  Madame 
de  Noailles,  and  ascertain  the  prescribe  mode  of  behaviour  for  a 
Queen  of  France  who  could  not  keep  her  seat  upon  a  donkey. 
She  had  given  Madame  de  Noailles  the  Nickname  of  Madame 
I’Etiquette,  and  divided  the  ladies  of  the  court  into  three  classes, 
calling  the  no-longer  young,  les  siecles ;  the  prudes  who  affected 
devotion,  les  collets  montes;  and  the  retsulers  of  scandals,  les  pa- 
quets.  They  avenged  themselves  by  putting  disadvantageous  in¬ 
terpretations  on  all  her  words  and  actions.  Madame  de  Marsan, 
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the  governess  of  the  King’s  sisters  and  the  dear  friend  of  IVIadame 
de  Noailles,  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  band. 

‘  In  her  eyes,’  says  MM.  de  Goncourt,  ‘that  light  and  buoyant  step 
was  the  step  of  a  courtesan  ;  that  fashion  of  transparent  lawn  was  a 
theatrical  costume  intended  to  stimulate  desire.  If  the  royal  beauty 
raised  her  eyes,  her  enemies  saw  in  them  the  practised  look  of  a 
coquette ;  if  she  wore  her  hair  a  little  loose  and  waving,  “  the  hair 
“  of  a  Bacchante,”  was  the  cry;  if  she  spoke  with  her  natural  vivacity, 
it  was  the  rage  for  talking  without  saying  anything  or  having  any¬ 
thing  to  say ;  if  in  conversation  she  assumed  a  look  of  sympathy  and 
intelligence,  it  was  an  insupportable  air  of  understanding  every¬ 
thing  ;  if  she  laughed  with  her  girlish  gaiety,  it  was  an  affected 
giuety,  bursts  of  forced  laughter.  This  old  woman,  in  short,  sus¬ 
pect^  and  perverted  everytlung,  as  if  youth  and  grace  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  purity.’ 

When  we  investigate  the  usages  of  the  French  court  at  this 
period,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  repugnance  which  they  in¬ 
spired  in  any  one  who  had  not  been  bred  up  to  consider  them 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  the  mundation  of  social 
order,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  ornament  of  the  throne.  A 
Queen  of  France  was  not  allowed  a  moment  of  privacy,  walking 
or  sitting,  in-doors  or  out  of  doors,  eating  or  drinking,  sleeping 
or  waking,  dressing  or  undressing.  Some  court  functionary  or 
another,  male  or  female,  might  claim  to  be  near  her  or  about  her 
from  morning  to  night  and  from  night  to  morning;  and  as  many 
of  these  official  attendants  had  bought  or  inherited  their  places, 
she  had  not  even  the  power  of  excluding  known  spies  and  ill- 
wishers  from  her  privacy. 

Such  being  her  habitual  life,  we  can  easily  understand  both 
why  the  Queen  should  seize  every  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
it,  and  why  her  transgressions  against  etiquette  should  be  de¬ 
nounced  by  its  votaries’  as  tantamount  to  so  many  breaches  of 
the  Decalogue.  Thus,  she  had  a  fancy  to  see  a  sunrise;  and 
the  King  consented  to  her  going  for  this  purpose  to  the  heights 
of  Marly  at  three  in  the  morning,  but  instead  of  sitting  up 
to  accompany  her,  went  to  bed.  The  Queen  was  attended  by 
a  numerous  suite,  including  her  ladies  in  waiting.  A  few  days 
afterwards  a  libellous  copy  of  verses  entitled  ‘  Le  Lever  de 
‘I’Aurore,’  was  circulated  at  Paris,  and  a  belief  was  current  that 
this  night  expedition  was  planned  expressly  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  passion  for  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Egalite,  whom,  it  is 
clear,  she  never  liked,  although,  like  two  or  three  others  rebuffed 
for  presumption,  he  subsequently  tried  to  injure  the  Queen’s 
reputation. 

If  the  precautions  taken  in  this  instance  to  preclude  calumny 
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were  unavailing,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  be 
condemned  when  direct  evidence  of  her  entire  innocence  was 
wanting  and  she  required  to  be  judged  charitably.  She  was 
fond  of  going  to  the  masked  balls  of  the  opera  attended 
by  a  single  Isidy.  One  evening  when  she  had  come  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  for  this  purpose,  in  the  company  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Luynes,  their  carriage  broke  down  just  within  the  gates  of 
Paris.  They  were  obliged  to  alight  and  remain  in  a  shop  whilst 
a  footman  went  for  a  fiacre.  They  were  masked,  and  the  ad¬ 
venture  might  have  been  kept  secret,  but  it  was  so  odd  a  one 
for  a  Queen  of  France,  and  she  was  so  unconscious  of  wrong, 
that  she  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  the  first  acquaintance  she 
met  at  the  ball,  *Cest  mot  en  fiacre ;'iiest-ce  pas  bienplaisantf' 

The  story  got  wind,  and  was  repeated  in  the  most  exaggerated 
and  compromising  form.  It  was  said  that  she  had  given  a 
meeting  at  a  private  house  to  a  nobleman,  and  the  Due  de 
Coigny  was  openly  named  as  the  happy  man.  According  to 
one  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  period,  she  went 
to  the  theatre  in  a  grey  domino,  having  ordered  several  of 
her  ladies  to  go  similarly  attired,  and  was  alone  with  the 
Due  for  some  minutes  in  a  box  on  the  second  tier.  *  She 

*  was  seen,’  it  is  added,  ‘  coming  out  in  so  agitated  a  state  as  to 

*  be  near  fainting  on  the  staircase.’  A  lady  made  a  memorandum 
of  the  hour  in  her  pocket-book :  it  was  handed  round,  and 
almost  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  had  it  copied  into  theiris,  *  in- 
‘  scribed  in  letters  of  gold.'  And  the  most  offensive  inferences 
Avere  drawn  from  these  gosriping  stories  of  a  profligate  and 
malignant  court.  If  the  ‘  School  for  Scandal  ’  is  a  true  picture 
of  human  nature  in  its  most  unamiable  moods,  minuteness  of  de¬ 
tail  is  no  guarantee  for  accuracy;  and  such  charges  are  refuted  by 
their  particularity  and  their  grossness.  The  inscription  in  letters 
of  gold  is  an  impudent  fiction  on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  assumed 
notoriety  of  the  Queen’s  habitual  profligacy  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  recorded  testimony  of  a  host  of  impartial  and  unim¬ 
peachable  witnesses,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  Prince  de 
Lignc,  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 
‘The  pretended  gallantry  of  the  Queen,’  says  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  in  his  Melanges,  ‘  was  never  any  thing  more  than  a  pro- 
‘  found  feeling  of  friendship  for  one  or  two  persons,  and  a  co- 
‘  quettish  wish,  as  woman,  as  queen,  to  please  everybody.’ 
The  Count  de  la  Marck  contemptuously  disposes  of  the  popular 
stories  against  her  as  ‘  mensonges  et  mechaneetis' 

Lady  Morgan  has  preserved  Lafayette’s  impressions :  — 

‘  “Is  it  true,  general,”  I  asked,  “  that  you  once  went  to  a  bal  masque 
at  the  opera  with  the  Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  King 
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knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  till  after  her  return  ?  ”  “  I  am  afraid 
so,”  said  he ;  “  she  was  so  indiscreet,  and,  1  can  conscientiously  add, 
so  innocent.  However,  the  Comte  d’ Artois  was  of  the  party,  and 
we  were  all  young,  enterprising,  and  pleasure-loving.  But  what  is 
most  absurd  in  the  adventure,  was  when  I  pointed  out  Hladame  du 
Barry  tocher,  whose  figure  and  favourite  domino  I  knew,  the  Queen 
expressed  the  most  anxious  desire  to  hear  her  speak,  and  bade  me 
intriguer  her.  She  answered  me  flippantly,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
offered  her  my  other  arm,  the  Queen  would  not  have  objected  to  it. 
Such  was  the  esprit  daventure  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Versailles, 
and  in  the  head  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  Austria.”  I  said,  “  Oh, 
general,  you  were  their  Grandison  Cromwell.”  “ Pas  encore”  replied 
he,  smiling,  “  that  soubriquet  was  given  me  long  after  by  Mirabeau.” 
“  I  believe,”  said  I,  “  the  Queen  was  quite  taken  with  the  American 
cause.”  “  She  thought  so,  but  understood  nothing  about  it,"  replied 
he.  “  The  world  said  at  least,”  I  added  with  some  hesitation,  “  that 
she  favoured  its  young  champion  le  heros  des  deux  mondes.”  “  Can¬ 
can  de  salon,”  he  replied,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.’  * 

Though  evidence  to  character  may  outweigh  common  rumour, 
it  cannot  supersede  specific  proof,  and  three  specific  accusations 
have  been  brought  against  Marie  Antoinette  upon  authority  that 
must  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  accusers  arc  the  Due  de 
Lauzun,  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  and  Talleyrand ;  the  first  and 
second  misled  by  vanity,  whilst  the  third,  who  could  not  help 
taking  the  uncharitable  side  in  any  question  of  the  sort,  has 
been  demonstrably  misquoted  or  mistaken. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  one  day  appeared  at  the  Princess  de 
Guemende’s  with  a  magnificent  heron  plume  in  his  hut.  On  the 
Queen’s  admiring  it,  he  took  it  out  and  requested  her  acceptance 
of  it.  She  wore  it  once,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  endeavours,  in  his  Secret 
Memoirs,  to  establish  that  she  meant  to  encourage  him  to  make 
love  to  her.  In  his  version,  she  asks  for  the  plume,  and  tells 
him,  ‘  with  an  infinity  of  graces,’  that  she  was  never  attired  so 
much  to  her  satisfaction  before. 

‘  It  would  assuredly,’  he  continues,  ‘  have  been  better  for  her  not 
to  have  spoken  of  it,  for  the  Due  de  Coigny  remarked  both  the 
featlier  and  the  phrase.  He  inquired  where  it  came  from.  The 
Queen  said,  with  embarrassment  enough,  that  I  had  brought  it  from 
my  travels  for  Madame  de  Guemenee,  and  that  she  had  given  it  her. 
The  Due  de  Coigny  spoke  of  it  in  the  evening  to  Madame  de  Gue- 
roen^  with  much  ill-temper,  told  her  that  nothing  was  more  ridi¬ 
culous  and  more  unbecoming  than  my  manner  with  the  Queen  ;  that 

•  Passages  from  my  Autobiography ;  by  Sydney,  Lady  Morgan, 
p.  95. 
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it  was  unheard  of  to  play  the  adorer  thus  publicly,  and  incredible 
that  she  should  appear  to  approve  it.  He  was  received  badly  enough, 
and  considered  bow  I  was  to  be  kept  at  a  distance.’ 

Madame  Campan  relates  that  soon  after  the  present  of  the 
feather,  he  solicited  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  which  was  granted, 
as  it  would  have  been  granted  to  any  other  courtier  of  the  same 
rank  — 

‘I  was  in  the  adjoining  room.  A  few  moments  after  his  arrival  the 
Queen  opened  the  door,  and  exclaimed  in  a  raised  and  angry  voice, 

“  Sortez,  Monsieur!”  M.  de  Lauzun  made  a  low  bow  and  disappeared. 
'The  Queen  was  greatly  agitated.  She  said  to  me,  “  Never  will  I 
receive  that  man  again.” 

‘  On  the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Biron,  the  Due  de  Lauzun  in¬ 
herited  his  name,  and  applied  for  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of 
guards.  The  Queen  caused  it  to  be  given  to  the  Due  du  Chatelet 
The  Due  de  Biron  (Lauzun)  joined  the  party  of  the  Due  d’  Orleans, 
and  became  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Marie  Antoinette.’ 

The  Due’s  Memoirs  were  not  published  till  after  Madame 
I  Campan’s,  and  the  passage  on  which  she  comments  is  suppressed. 
It  is  printed,  as  copied  from  his  original  manuscript,  in  the 
appendix  to  her  first  volume. 

The  Baron  de  Besenval  was  guilty  of  a  similar  impertinence, 
was  similarly  rebuffed,  and  has  revenged  himself  in  much  the 
same  manner.  His  presumption  was  the  more  remarkable,  since 
be  was  ])ast  fifty,  when  finding  himself  alone  with  the  Queen,  he 
threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  made  a  formal  declaration  of  love. 
As  she  told  Madame  Campan,  she  ordered  him  to  rise,  and 
promised  that  the  King  should  know  nothing  of  an  offence  that 
||  would  disgrace  him  for  ever :  he  turned  pale  and  muttered  an 
I  excuse ;  she  left  her  cabinet  without  adding  a  word,  and  hardly 

I  ever  sjxtke  to  him  again.  His  Memoirs,  which  sufficiently 

prove  the  laxity  of  his  morals  and  his  outrageous  personal  vanity, 
I  are  silent  as  to  this  scene ;  but  he  blends  a  malignant  insinua- 
j  tion  with  his  account  of  the  interview  in  which  she  communi- 
I  cated  with  him,  by  the  King’s  wish,  respecting  the  duel  between 
the  Comte  d’ Artois  and  the  Prince  de  Bourbon. 

I  *  I  went  first  to  the  King’s  lev4e.  I  was  hardly  in  his  cabinet  when 
I  I  perceived  Campan,  secretary  of  the  Queen’s  cabinet,  who  made  me 
a  sign.  I  went  to  him.  He  said,  not  appearing  to  speak  to  me, 
I  “Follow  me,  but  at  a  distance,  so  as  not  to  be  observed.”  He  led 
me  through  several  doors  and  staircases  which  were  entirely  unknown 
to  me ;  and  when  we  ran  no  risk  of  being  heard  or  seen,  he  said, 
“  You  must  allow  that  this  promises  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  of  the 
j  kind,  for  the  husband  is  in  the  secret.”  “  My  dear  Campan,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  it  is  not  when  one  has  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  that  one 
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expects  to  be  fetched  to  a  handsome  queen  of  twenty,  by  such  out  of 
the  way  passages,  for  anything  but  business.”  “  She  expects  you,” 
he  added,  “  impatiently.  I  have  sent  twice  to  your  house  already, 
and  I  have  looked  for  you  wherever  you  were  most  likely  to  be 
found.”  He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  highest  story,  in  a  very  dirty  corridor,  opposite  a  mean-looking 
little  door.  He  tried  the  lock ;  but  having  pushed  several  times  in 
vain,  he  exclaimed,  “  Ah  !  the  door  is  bolted  inside,  and  1  must  go 
round.”  He  returned  very  shortly,  and  told  me  that  the  Queen  was 
very  sorry  she  could  not  see  me  immediately,  because  the  hour  of 
mass  was  at  hand,  but  that  she  begged  me  to  return  to  the  same 
place  at  three.  1  came  back  accordingly,  and  Campan  introduced  me 
by  a  side  passage  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  billiard  table,  which 
I  recognised  from  having  often  played  on  it  with  the  Queen ;  then 
into  another  which  1  did  not  know,  simply  but  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished.  I  was  astonished,  not  that  the  Queen  had  desired  such  facili¬ 
ties,  but  that  she  had  ventured  to  provide  herself  with  them.’ 

That  he,  a  known  gossip  and  man  of  intrigue,  was  admitted 
to  this  mysterious  apartment,  and  with  the  King’s  knowledge, 
might  have  helped  to  avert  suspicion,  but  ]Madame  Campan 
states  that  it  was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  lady  in  waiting 
during  any  temporary  indisposition  of  the  Queen. 

In  a  note  to  the  late  Lord  Holland’s  ‘  Foreign  Reminiscences,’ 
published  in  1850,  we  find  this  passage  :  — 

‘  Madame  Campan’s  delicacy  and  discretion  are  not  only  pardonable, 
but  praiseworthy ;  but  they  are  disingenuous,  and  her  “  Memoirs  ” 
conceal  truths  well  known  to  her,  though  such  as  would  have  been 
unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveal.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  confidante  of 
Marie  Antoinette’s  amours.  These  amours  were  not  numerous, 
scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they  'were  amours.  Madame  Campan, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Restoration,  was  not  so  mysterious  in  conversa¬ 
tion  on  these  subjects  as  she  was  in  her  writings.  She  acknowledged 
to  persons  who  have  acknowledged  it  to  me,  that  she  was  privy  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and  the  Due  de  Coigny.  That 
French  nobleman,  from  timidity  of  character  and  coldness  of  consti¬ 
tution,  was  not  sorry  to  withdraw  himself  early  from  so  dangerous  on 
intrigue.  Madame  Campan  eonfessed  a  curious  fact,  namely,  that 
Fersen  was  in  the  Queen’s  boudoir  or  bedchamber  tete-a-tete  with  her 
Mi^esty,  on  the  famous  night  of  the  6th  of  October.  He  escaped 
observation  with  considerable  difficulty,  in  a  disguise  which  she 
(Madame  Campan  herself)  procured  for  him.  This,  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand,  though  generally  somewhat  averse  to  retailing  anecdotes  dis¬ 
paraging  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  has  twice  recounted  to  me, 
and  assured  me  that  he  had  it  from  Madame  Campan  herself.’ 

Madame  Campan  lived  till  1822,  and  although,  like  her  royal 
mistress,  the  subject  of  much  calumny,  was  highly  respected  by 
her  friends.  One  w’ho  knew  her  well,  and  often  heard  her 
speak  on  the  topic  in  question,  has  assured  us  that  the  uniform 
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tenor  of  her  conversation  was  confirmatory  of  her  book,  in 
which  she  treats  the  alleged  intrigue  of  the  Queen  with  the 
Due  de  Coigny  as  a  calumny,  belied  by  the  Due’s  character 
and  peculiar  position  in  the  court.  As  to  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  October,  she  says  in  her  Memoirs :  — 

‘  At  this  epoch  1  was  not  in  attendance  on  the  Queen.  M.  Campan 
remained  with  her  till  two  in  the  morning.  As  he  was  going  away, 
she  deigned  with  infinite  goodness  to  reassure  me  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  moment,  and  to  repeat  to  me  the  very  words  of  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  who  had  just  invited  the  royal  family  to  retire  to  rest,  ren¬ 
dering  himself  responsible  for  his  army.  .  .  . 

*  It  was  particularly  against  the  Queen  that  the  insurrection  was 
directed.  I  shudder  still  when  1  recall  how  the  fishwomen,  who 
wore  white  aprons,  cried  out  that  these  were  intended  to  receive 
the  bowels  of  2klarie  Antoinette.  The  Queen  went  to  bed  at  two  in 
the  morning,  and  fell  asleep,  worn  out  by  so  trying  a  day.  She 
had  ordered  her  two  ladies  to  go  to  bed,  thinking  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  at  least  for  this  night ;  but  the  unfortunate  princess 
owed  her  life  to  the  feeling  of  attachment  which  prevent^  them 
from  obeying.  My  sister,  who  was  one  of  them,  told  me  the  next 
day  what  1  am  about  to  narrate. 

*  On  leaving  the  Queen’s  chamber,  these  ladies  summoned  their 
waiting  maids,  and  all  four  kept  together  at  the  door  of  the  Queen’s 
bedchamber.  Towards  half-past  four  in  the  morning  they  heard 
horrible  cries  and  some  musket  shots.  One  of  them  entered  the 
Queen’s  room  to  wake  her,  and  get  her  out  of  bed.  My  sister  fiew  to 
the  place  where  the  tumult  seemed  to  be.  She  opened  the  door  of 
the  ante-chamber  adjoining  the  guard-room,  and  saw  a  garde-du- 
corps  holding  his  musket  across  the  door,  attacked  by  numbers,  and 
his  face  already  covered  with  (blood.  He  turned  and  called  to  her, 
“Madame,  save  the  Queen,  they  are  coming  to  assassinate  her !”  She 
suddenly  shut  the  door  upon  tliis  unhappy  victim  of  his  duty,  bolted 
it,  took  the  same  precaution  on  leaving  the  next  room,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  room  she  cried  out,  “  Rise,  Madame  !  do  not  stay  to 
“  ^ess,  save  yourself  in  the  King’s  room.”  The  Queen,  starting  up  in 
alarm,  springs  from  her  bed,  they  help  her  to  put  on  a  petticoat 
without  fastening  it,  and  her  two^ladies  conduct  her  towards  the 
ail-de-bau/.’ 

It  is  utterly  incredible  that,  on  a  night  like  this,  with  every 
one  on  the  alert,  and  every  avenue  watched  or  guarded,  the  Queen 
should  have  had  an  assignation  with  a  lover,  or  that  he  could 
have  been  introduced  or  escaped  unobserved.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  who  states  expressly 
that  she  was  not  present,  and  was  known  not  to  have  been, 
should  have  told  Talleyrand  that  she  herself  prociured  the  dis^ 
guise.  What  she  was  wont  to  say  of  the  Comte  de  Fersen  was, 
that  the  Queen  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  sent  him  a  token 
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from  her  prison  shortly  before  her  death,  but  that  the  strictest 
bounds  of  propriety  were  never  transgressed  on  either  side.  It 
was  Fersen,  who,  amongst  other  proofs  of  devotion  to  the  royal 
family,  drove  them  through  Paris  in  the  disguise  of  a  coachman 
at  the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  ex|)edition  to  Va- 
rennes.* 

Caesar’s  wife  should  not  even  be  suspected,  and  '  he  comes  too 

*  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied.’  If  a  woman  in  private  life, 
much  more  a  princess  or  a  queen,  is  frequently  found  in  situa¬ 
tions  aftbrding  opportunity  and  facility  for  crime,  her  fair  fame 
will  infallibly  suffer,  although  she  may  remain  quite  guiltless  in 
reality.  We  are  far,  therefore,  from  holding  Marie  Antoinette 
blameless.  She  must  have  been  inexcusably  coquettish  and  in¬ 
discreet.  But  her  very  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence  afford 
a  strong  presumption  of  her  personal  purity.  Although  she 
must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  interpretations  put  upon 
her  conduct,  she  made  no  change  in  it,  and  persevered  in  amusing 
herself  in  the  way  most  likely  to  provoke  and  give  plausibility 
to  fresh  calumnies.  Yet  according  to  the  Prince  dc  Ligne,  a 
fatality  hung  over  all  her  efforts  of  enjoyment,  as  over  those  of 
Seged  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  for  he  says :  ‘  I  never  saw  her  pass 
‘  a  perfectly  happy  day.’ 

It  was  in  1774  that  the  King,  in  an  unwonted  fit  of  gallantry, 
addressed  her  with,  ‘  You  are  fond  of  flowers.  Well,  I  have  a 

*  bouquet  to  offer  you :  it  is  the  Little  Trianon.’  He  could  not 
have  made  her  a  more  acceptable  nor,  as  it  turned  out,  a  more 
fatal  present ;  for  the  Little  Trianon  became  the  imputed  cause 
of  ruinous  extravagance  and  the  fancied  scene  of  improper  indul¬ 
gences.  In  point  of  fact,  the  extraordinary  outlay  was  moderate, 
and  although  ceremony  was  laid  aside,  there  is  no  ground  for  as¬ 
suming  any  serious  infringement  of  propriety.  Madame  Elizabeth, 


*  ‘  M.  Hippolyte  Castille  says,  in  one  of  his  recent  publications,  that 

*  a  friend  of  the  highest  respectability  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
'  in  Sweden,  at  the  chateau  of  Count  de  Fersen,  a  portfolio  which  had 
<  been  given  him  by  l^larie  Antoinette  at  the  period  of  their  loves.  In 

*  this  portfolio  was  a  secret  compartment  containing  unmentionable 
‘  things.’  {Louis  Seize  et  sa  Cour,  par  Amedee  Renee,  p.  245.  note.) 
‘  Without  contesting  the  alleged  fact,’  continues  M.  Renee,  ‘  1  can 
‘  here  certify  that  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Fersen,  the  Count  de  Lowel- 

*  helm,  who  was  long  Swedish  minister  at  Paris,  has  several  times 

*  assured  me  that  there  existed  in  his  family  no  proofs  of  these  pre- 
‘  tended  liawms  of  his  uncle  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that  the 
‘  Count  de  Fersen  never  uttered  a  word  calculated  to  accredit  this 
‘  report.’  The  story  of  M.  Castille’s  respectable  friend  is  incredible 
on  the  face  of  it. 
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the  King’s  sister,  invariably  accompanied  the  Queen  during  her 
residence  there,  and  the  favourite  entertainment  was  private 
theatricals,  at  which  the  King  regularly  attended.  The  part  she 
generally  chose  was  that  of  the  soubrette.  The  fancy  cottages 
which  writers  like  the  Abbe  Soulavie  have  converted  into 
places  of  assignation,  '\rere  occupied  by  the  labourers  employed 
about  the  place.  The  game  called  escampativos  was  much  in 
vogue.  It  consisted  in  the  coupling  of  the  whole  party  by  a 
president,  male  or  female,  named  for  the  purpose,  who,  when 
this  duty  was  performed,  exclaimed  escampativos,  by  way  of 
signal  for  each  pair  to  separate  from  the  rest  for  a  named 
period,  during  which  each  was  to  produce  an  allotted  number 
of  rhymes,  solve  a  riddle,  or  execute  some  assigned  task ;  any 
pair  that  failed,  or  interrupted  another  pair,  paid  forfeit.  This 
game  was  reported  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  Little  Trianon, 
and  played  under  the  Queen’s  auspices,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  tete-a~tHe ;  but  the  only  place  where  we  read  of  her 
sanctioning  it  was  in  the  Duchess  dc  Duras’  apartment. 

Marie  Antoinette  made  it  a  rule  to  receive  no  woman  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  broke  with  the  Prince  de  Cond5  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  depart  from  it  in  favour  of  his  mistress,  the  Princesse 
de  Monaco.  Lightly  as  the  marriage  tie  weighed  on  either  sex  at 
this  epoch,  it  was  not  unfrequently  found  too  heavy  to  be  even 
formally  endured,  and  a  formidable  array  of  frail  beauties,  bear¬ 
ing  some  of  the  noblest  names  in  France,  were  alienated  and 
exasperated  by  this  decree. 

It  was  Marie  Antoinette’s  delight  to  water  her  plants  and 
tie  up  her  flowers  in  the  Little  Trianon  dressed  like  a  country 
girl,  with  a  straw  hat  and  apron.  Except  on  state  occasions,  she 
discarded  silk  and  velvet  in  favour  of  muslin  and  gauze,  and 
so  constantly  appeared  in  white  gowns  of  inexpensive  materials, 
that  she  was  accused  of  seeking  to  discourage  French  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  weavers  of  Lyons  memorialised  the  King  on  the 
subject,  and  their  complaint  was  backed  by  her  sisters-in-law, 
the  Comtesses  de  Provence  and  d’ Artois.  She  was  not  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  escaping  censure  when  her  taste  or  caprice  in  costume 
tended  to  extravagance,  and  (in  the  Protectionist  sense)  pro¬ 
moted  trade  by  increasing  the  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of 
labour.  In  consequence  of  various  new  fashions  of  dressing  the 
htur  patronised  by  her,  an  addition  of  six  hundred  coiffeurs  de 
femme  was  made  to  the  company  of  master  hairdressers  of  Paris 
in  one  year,  1777. 

The  fashion  which  took  the  lead  consisted  in  wearing 
feathers  as  high  as  they  could  be  raised.  The  Queen  sat 
for  her  picture  in  this  headgear,  and  sent  it  to  her  mother. 
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who  returned  it  by  the  same  courier,  with  an  intimation  that  she 
should  gladly  have  accepted  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  France, 
but  took  it  for  granted  that  the  portnut  of  some  actress  had 
been  sent  by  mistake.  On  a  hint  from  the  King,  Carlin,  the 
French  Grimaldi,  turned  this  fashion  into  ridicule  on  the  stage. 
When  he  appeared  as  harlequin  he  wore,  in  his  hat,  instead  of 
the  usual  rabbit’s  tail,  a  peacock’s  feather  of  enormous  length, 
which  be  managed  to  entangle  in  the  scenery  and  flourish  in 
people’s  faces.  Discarding  feathers,  the  bturdressers’  skill  was 
next  taxed  to  convert  the  female  head,  by  dint  of  lace  and  rib¬ 
bons,  into  the  semblance  of  some  chosen  object  of  nature  or  art, 
— a  tree,  a  meadow,  a  ship,  a  naval  combat,  a  porcupine,  a  hel¬ 
met,  or  a  horn  of  abundance.  The  world  was  all  before  them 
where  to  choose,  and  imagination  was  racked  for  novelties. 
This  fashion  was  at  its  height  when  the  Emperor  Joseph  paid 
his  visit,  and  it  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  sarcasms.  The 
quantity  of  rouge  worn  by  his  sister  was  also  very  disagreeable 
to  him.  One  day,  when  she  was  dressed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  opera  and  wore  a  good  deal,  he  ironically  advised  her  to  put 
on  more.  *  Come,’  said  he,  pointing  to  one  of  her  attendants, 

‘  another  touch  or  two  under  the  eyes ;  on  with  it,  en  furie,  like 

*  this  lady.’  *  On  her  sending  to  say  that  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  was  expecting  him  at  one  theatre  instead  of  another 
as  agreed,  he  remarked  aloud  to  the  actor  Clairval :  ‘  Your 

*  young  queen  is  wild  enough  in  all  conscience,  but,  fortunately, 

‘  you  French  don’t  dislike  it.’ 

Amongst  other  alleged  proofs  of  her  wildness,  or  worse, 
have  been  cited  the  Saturnales  or  Nocturnales  of  Versaillea 
In  the  July  and  August  of  1778,  the  (^ueen,  then  enceinte, 
suffered  much  from  the  heat,  and  could  not  sleep  without 
being  some  time  in  the  open  air  in  the  evening.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  on  the  Terrace  with  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family :  a  band  was  ordered  to  play  for  thmr  amusement, 
and  of  course  these  promenades  soon  became  the  fashion.  Every 
night,  from  ten  or  eleven  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 
Terrace  and  walks  were  the  resort  of  all  the  gay  company  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Queen  and  her  two  sisters-in-law 
(who,  ^ladame  Campan  asserts,  never  left  her)  were  sometimes 
hardly  distinguishable  amongst  the  crowd,  and  on  two  occasions 
they  were  impertinently  addressed.  On  another,  they  found 
themselves  seated  on  the  same  bench  with  Madame  du  Barry. 

*  In  her  ‘Episodes  of  French  History’  (vol.  i.  p.  591.)  MissPardoe 
transfers  this  story,  told  by  Madame  Campan,  to  Napoleon  and 
Josephine. 
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The  scandalmongers  made  the  most  of  these  incidents,  and  the 
King  was  advised  to  stop  the  promenades.  He  consulted  M.  de 
Maurepas,  who,  it  is  believed,  advised  his  royal  master  to  let 
Her  Majesty  amuse  herself  in  her  own  manner,  lest  she  should 
take  it  into  her  head  to  occupy  herself  with  affairs  of  state. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  either  the  extent  of  her 
influence  on  public  affairs,  or  the  period  when  she  began  to 
exercise  it.  The  Prince  de  Montbarry,  who  was  strongly  pre¬ 
judiced  against  her,  states  in  his  Memoirs  that,  on  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  becoming  vacant,  she  urged  the  claims  of  her  candidate 
with  such  unseemly  vehemence  that  he  was  at  length  driven  to 
say  that  he  must  repeat  all  that  had  passed  to  the  King.  *  You 
‘  are  at  liberty  so  to  do.  Sir,’  said  the  Queen ;  ‘  I  am  well  aware 

*  of  that,’  he  replied,  *  and  I  shall  go  to  His  Majesty  at  once.’ 
He  adds  that  he  did  not  lose  an  instant,  that  the  King  listened 
with  grave  attention,  appearing  to  sympathise  with  his  minister 
from  his  own  experience  of  the  Queen’s  vivacity,  and  concluded 
the  conference  with  these  words :  *  No  one  understands  what 
‘  has  taken  place  better  than  myself.’  This  scene  is  laid  in 
1777.  The  same  authority  relates  that  the  King  had  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  nullity  in  her  presence,  and  one  day  smd  to 
Maurepas,  to  excuse  an  unworthy  concession,  ‘  her  spirit  bas 

*  such  an  ascendancy  over  mine,  that  1  was  unable  to  resist.’ 
Maurepas  died  in  1781,  and  was  succeeded  by  Calonne,  who  con¬ 
vinced  Lord  Holland  tliat  Louis  XVI.  was  self-sufficient  in  his 
disposition,  coarse  and  brutal  in  bis  manners,  and  especially 
vain  of  his  superiority  to  female  domination  or  court  intrigue. 
To  establish  this  theory,  Calonne  stated  that  on  his  pointing  out 
the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the  Queen’s  declared  disap¬ 
proval  of  his  project,  — 

*  Louis  at  first  scouted  the  notion  of  the  Queen  (une  femme,  as  he 
called  her)  forming  or  hazarding  any  opinion  about  it.  But  when 
ilL  de  Calonne  assured  him  that  she  spoke  of  the  project  in  terms  of 
disparagement  and  displeasure,  the  King  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  Her 
Majesty  to  the  apartment,  and  after  sternly  and  coarsely  rebuking 
her  for  meddling  with  matters  “  auxquelles  les  femmes  riont  rien  a 
“faire,”  he,  to  the  dismay  of  Calonne,  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
,  fairly  turned  her  out  of  the  room  like  a  naughty  child.  “  Me  voila 

perdu”  said  Calonne  to  himself;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed, 
and  his  scheme  abandoned  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.’  * 

The  conclusion  rebuts  the  intended  inference,  and  the 
failure  of  Calonne’s  policy  sufficiently  accounts  for  his  fall. 
Madame  Campan  speaks  of  the  rude  hits  {coups  de  houtoir^ 


*  Lord  Holland’s  Foreign  Reminiscences. 
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which  the  King  distributed  without  respect  to  persons ;  and  the 
pleasantry  by  which  he  checked  the  Comtesse  Diane  de  Polig- 
nac’s  enthusiasm  for  Dr.  Franklin  was  indefensibly  coarse. 
The  utmost  the  Queen  could  obtain  for  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
was  one  interview,  in  which,  after  she  had  said :  *  M.  de  Choiseul, 
‘  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  have  made  my  happiness :  it 
‘  is  no  more  than  just  that  you  should  witness  it  ’ — the  King 
merely  added,  ‘  M.  de  Choiseul,  you  have  grown  very  fat  —  you 
‘  have  lost  your  hair  —  you  are  getting  bald.’  Her  efforts  in 
favour  of  other  candidates  for  high  offices  were  almost  uniformly 
unsuccessful.  An  instance  is  given  by  Madame  de  Stael :  —  ‘I 

*  waited  on  the  Queen  according  to  custom  on  St.  Louis’  day : 
‘  the  niece  of  the  archbishop,  dismissed  that  very  day,  was  paying 
‘  her  court  as  well  as  myself :  the  Queen  manifested  clearly  by  her 

*  mode  of  receiving  us,  that  she  much  preferred  the  displaced 
‘  minister  to  his  successor.’  * 

The  Count  de  la  Marck  says :  — 


‘  I  can  without  hesitation  deny  the  pretended  influence  which  the 
Queen  is  said  to  have  exercised  on  the  choice  of  the  King’s  ministers, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  nomination  of  the  Marquis  de  Segur. 
I  can  even  add  that  the  Queen,  far  from  having  the  desire  and  the 
taste  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  had  rather  a  genuine 
repugnance  for  these  affairs,  owing  perhaps  to  a  little  lightness  of 
mind  common  enough  amongst  women.’ 

She  frequently  complained  to  Madame  Campan,  as  of  one 
of  the  hard  necessities  of  her  position,  when  she  was  over-per¬ 
suaded  by  her  friends  to  support  their  applications,  or  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  circumstances  to  fix  and  strengthen  the  wavering 
decision  of  the  King. 

Her  affection  for  the  Prineesse  de  Lamballe,  although  the 
object  of  much  malignant  misrepresentation  as  *  une  caprice 
*  de  grande  dame,'  was  honourable  to  both ;  and  the  unsullied 
reputation  of  this  lady  is  the  best  answer  to  the  charges  of 
criminal  levity  levelled  against  her  beloved  mistress.  Their 
friendship  remained  unbroken,  as  is  shown  by  the  touching 
letters  addressed  by  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  most  trying  periods 
to  the  Princess ;  but  there  were  long  intervals  of  partial  estrange¬ 
ment,  which  were  filled  by  female  intimaeies  less  judiciouidy 
chosen.  Of  these,  the  Queen’s  attachment  to  the  Comtesse 
Jules  de  Polignac  endured  the  longest,  was  worst  requited,  and 
proved  most  mischievous  in  its  consequences.  The  Countess  was 
poor;  she  had  her  own  and  her  husband’s  fortune  to  make;  and 
she  brought  in  her  train  a  number  of  relatives,  friends,  or  ad- 


*  Considerations  on  the  French  Revolution,  chap.  xii. 
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d  mirers  who  each  and  all  expected  to  benefit  by  her  interest. 

I"  Sovereigns  will  always  strive  in  vain  to  make  themselves  the 
centre  of  an  intimate,  unembarrassed,  and  disinterested  circle; 
for  the  main  attractions  to  it,  where  the  charm  of  equality  is 
wanting,  must  be  the  gratification  of  vanity  and  the  hope  of 

I  advancement.  The  members  of  the  envied  coterie  which  met  at 
the  Little  Trianon  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  honours, 
oflSces,  or  pensions;  and  it  was  at  their  instigation  that  the 
:  Queen  too  frequently  interfered  in  the  distribution  of  patronage. 

Her  favoritism  may  have  been  less  expensive  and  less  degrading 
:  to  the  monarchy  than  that  which  had  been  prescriptively  in- 
^  dulged  upon  the  French  throne,  especially  in  the  preceding 
reign ;  but  the  people  had  begun  to  count  the  cost  of  royal 
'  amusements,  and  the  gratified  avidity  of  the  Polignac  set  added 
I  greatly  to  her  increasing  unpopularity.  She  felt  this  deeply. 

‘  Amongst  the  persons  admitted  to  her  society,’  says  the  Count 
I  de  la  l^Iarck,  ‘  were  a  great  many  foreigners,  such  as  the  Counts 
;  ‘Esterhnzy  and  de  Fersen,  the  Baron  de  Stedingh,  &c.  It 
‘was  evidently  their  society  that  pleased  her  most.  I  took  the 
‘  liberty  one  day  to  observe  to  her  that  this  marked  preference 
]  ‘  for  foreigners  might  do  her  harm  with  the  French.  “  You  are 
j  “  right,”  she  replied  sorrowfully,  “  but  it  is  only  they  who 
I  “  never  ask  me  for  anything.”  ’ 

I  When  her  dear  friend,  or  the  friends  of  her  dear  friend,  had 
I  got  all  they  wanted,  or  were  disappointed  in  some  unreasonable 
j  request,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  curb  their  ill-temper  or  con¬ 
ceal  their  discontent,  nor,  importunate  as  they  were  in  their  re¬ 
quests,  did  they  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  consult  her  wishes, 
or  consider  her  position  as  affected  by  their  conduct,  in  their 
turn.  Thus,  when  the  King  and  the  Queen  had  expressed  the 
strongest  disapproval  of  the  ‘^klariage  de  Figaro,’  which  they  had 
read  in  manuscript,  it  was  ^I.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  principal 
adorer  of  the  Comtesse  Jules,  who  set  the  example  of  dis¬ 
obedience  by  having  it  acted  at  his  country-house.  The  Countess 
herself,  till  spoiled  by  flattery  and  indulgence,  was  remarkable 
for  sweetness  of  disposition,  feminine  grace,  and  natural  gaiety. 
In  the  first  years  of  their  intimacy,  she  and  the  Queen  would 
romp  together  like  school^rls,  pelt  each  other  with  bonbons,  and 
engage  in  little  trials  of  strength  or  agility.  Just  so.  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  corresponded  as  Mrs. 
Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  kept  up  an  unremitting  inter¬ 
change  of  endearing  expressions,  till  the  light  and  rosy  fetter  had 
become  a  heavy  and  galling  chain.  Although  the  French 

I  Countess  never  reached  the  same  height  of  insolence  as  the 
English  Duchess,  in  ingratitude  they  were  pretty  nearly  on  a 
par. 
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‘M.  and  Madame  de  Polignac,’  says  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  ‘never 
showed  much  anxiety  to  bring  together  the  persons  it  would  have 
best  suited  the  Queen  to  meet.  The  Queen  once  went  the  length  of 
expressing  to  ^ladame  de  Polignac  her  dislike  to  many  whom  she 
met  in  their  society ;  and  that  lady,  submissive  to  those  who  ruled 
her,  and  despite  her  habitual  gentleness,  was  not  ashamed  to  reply, 
“  I  think  that  its  being  your  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  come  to  my  salon, 
“  is  not  a  reason  for  your  claiming  to  exclude  my  friends.”  This  was 
told  me  in  1790  by  the  Queen  herself,  who  added :  “  I  am  not  angry 
“  with  Madame  de  Polignac  on  that  account.  She  is  good  at  heart 
“  and  loves  me,  but  those  about  her  had  her  completely  under  their 
“  command.”  ’ 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  Madame  de  Polignac,  the 
Queen  abandoned  her  salon  for  that  of  the  Comtesse  d'Ossun, 
her  mistress  of  the  robes,  where  little  dinners  of  four  or  five 
persons  were  made  for  her,  and  she  could  sing  and  dance  with¬ 
out  restraint.  Loud  was  the  outcry,  and  deep  the  mortification, 
of  the  deserted  coterie,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  revenge  by 
calumny. 

‘  Thej^  related  with  malignity,’  says  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  ‘  how 
the  Queen  was  fond  of  dancing  reels  (ecossaises)  with  a  young  Lord 
Strathaven  (the  late  Marquis  of  Huntley),  at  these  little  dances.  A 
frequenter  of  the  Polignac  salon,  and  one  from  whom  more  than  all 
were  due  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  utmost  respect  towards  the 
Queen,  composed  an  ill-natured  couplet  against  her,  and  this  couplet, 
founded  on  an  infamous  falsehood,  circulated  through  Paris.’ 

The  Count  de  la  JSIarck  completely  vindicates  the  Queen 
against  the  charge  of  using  her  influence  in  favour  of  Austria, 
and  states  that  her  brother  Joseph  complained  bitterly  of  her 
on  that  account,  saying  that  the  conduct  of  France  Avas  far 
removed  from  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  an  allied 
court.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  him  in  1784,  she  distinctly 
refuses  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  uses  these  remarkable  words: 
‘  In  a  word,  my  dear  brother,  I  am  now  French  before  being 
*  Austrian.’  The  belief,  however,  Avas  indelibly  fixed  in  the 
popular  mind  that  she  was  constantly  sacrificing  her  adopted  to 
her  native  country,  and  Autrichienne  continued  to  her  dying  day 
the  epithet  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  popular  prejudice 
Avas  concentrated  against  her. 

The  well-knoAvn  affair  of  the  necklace  gave  full  scope  to 
malignity,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  by  a 
narrow  majority  (tAventy-six  against  tAventy-three)  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  (May,  1786),  was  hailed  with  acclamation  as  a 
virtual  condemnation  of  the  Queen,  of  whose  entire  innocence 
there  cannot  now  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  1787,  only 
two  years  before  the  Revolution,  her  unpopularity  Avas  such 
that  her  portrait,  by  Madame  Le  Brun,  was  left  out  of  the 
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exhibition  at  the  Louvre,  for  fear  of  its  provoking  fresh  insults. 
If,  wearied  and  saddened  by  what  she  encountered  at  every  step 
in  Paris  or  Versailles,  she  looked  abroad  for  encouragement  or 
sympathy,  she  found  herself  equally  misunderstood,  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  repelled.  In  England,  where  genius  was  soon  to 
throw  a  halo  of  never-dying  lustre  round  her  name,  the  worst 
libels  were  printed  and  circulated;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
conceiving  the  English  minister  to  be  bent  on  revenging  at  her 
expense  the  policy  of  which  her  marriage  was  the  pledge,  she 
avowed  that  she  never  heard  the  name  of  Pitt  without  a  cold 
shudder  running  down  her  back :  ‘  Sans  que  la  petite  mort  ne  me 

*  passe  suT  le  dos.'  By  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
almost  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  were  against  her,  and  she 
was  even  made  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  her  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Naples.  The  impression  was  so  widespread  that  it 
actually  reached  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  coming  republic 
was  announced,  the  Grand  Vizier  exclaimed,  *  Good  1  this  re- 
‘  public  will  not  marry  archduchesses.’  * 

By  a  strange  fatality,  what  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  her  pride  and  happiness,  would  have  conciliated 
esteem  and  repelled  calumny,  was  turned  against  her.  The 
growing  uxoriousness  of  the  King  excited  against  her  the  same 
hostile  feelings  which  the  mistresses  of  former  monarchs  had 
provoked,  and  she  was  held  responsible  for  the  disorders  of  the 
finances,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  for  bad  crops  as  well 
as  bad  ministers ;  in  short,  for  everything  that  went  wrong  in 
any  quarter.  One  of  the  parliamentary  protests  addressed  to 
the  King  contained  these  words :  *  Sucli  measures,  Sire,  are  not 
‘  in  your  heart ;  such  examples  are  not  in  the  principles  of  your 

*  Majesty,  they  come  from  another  source  ’ — a  weak  paraphrase 
of  Lord  Chatham’s  famous  denunciation  of  ‘  an  influence  behind 
‘  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself.’  Yet  at  this  epoch 
she  had  laid  aside  every  feminine  weakness  and  caprice,  was 
exclusively  occupied  in  private  with  her  husband  and  her 
children,  whilst  all  her  care  in  public  was  the  salvation  of  the 
State.  The  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  King  had  become 
truly  pitiable.  She  was  obliged  to  be  constantly  at  his  side 
when  any  matters  of  importance  were  discussed,  or  he  could 
form  no  resolution  at  all.  If  he  consented  to  adopt  a  prudent 
measure  or  follow  a  wise  counsel,  it  was  invariably  piecemeal  or 
too  late.  He  was  constantly  halting  between  opposite  courses. 
He  resisted  just  enough  to  take  away  the  grace  of  concession, 
and  conceded  more  than  enough  to  make  resistance  unavailing. 

♦  This  mot  is  given  to  the  Turk  by  Soulavie,  but  we  suspect  it  to 
be  of  Parisian  manufacture. 


It  has  been  said  that  a  King  who  could  ride  on  horseback 
and  head  his  troops,  might  three  times  over  have  saved  monarchy 
in  France.  In  1789,  1830,  and  1848,  its  best  chances  were 
certainly  forfeited  by  want  of  spirit  and  vigour  in  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  At  the  first  of  these  epochs  great  changes  had  be¬ 
come  inevitable,  but  they  might  have  been  effected  without  the 
revolting  orgies  that  ensued,  if  not  without  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe  for  twenty  years  and  unsettling  its  social  organisa¬ 
tion  to  this  hour.  The  essential  point  was  to  enforce  order, 
and  to  prevent  or  put  down  any  open  or  direct  resort  to  violence. 
The  moment  a  mob  had  been  permitted  to  set  law  at  defiance, 
to  storm  the  palace,  to  outrage  the  sovereign  and  murder  his 
guards,  the  Kevolution  had  been  consummated  in  its  worst 
form.  The  die  was  cast  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  catastrophe  was  provoked  without 
being  anticipated,  strikingly  shows  how  the  King’s  irresolution 
accelerated  his  fall  A  popular  movement  against  Versailles, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  had  been 
planned  at  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  Court  had 
ample  warning ;  and  the  obvious  policy  of  removal  to  a  safe 
distance  was  vehemently  though  vainly  recommended  by  the 
Queen.  The  precaution  was,  however,  taken  of  ordering  an¬ 
other  regiment  to  Versailles;  and  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
garrison  to  the  new  comers,  the  loyalty  of  the  assembled  guests 
was  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin.  That  the  popular  exasperation 
was  stimulated  to  phrenzy  by  an  exaggerated  report  of  the 
scene,  is  notorious ;  but  if  the  fixed  intention  was  to  repel  force 
by  force,  they  did  right  to  show  themselves,  and  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  it  was  in  one  of  His  IkLajesty’s  transient  fiashes  of 
heroism  that  he  consented  to  appear.*  But  his  courage  had 
oozed  out  before  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  and  the  swords 
which  had  fiashed  in  idle  bravado  over  the  festive  table,  were 
glued  to  the  scabbard  by  royal  imbecility  when  the  very  guard- 
room  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  infuriated  rcbeb  clamouring 
for  the  Queen’s  blood. 

The  eagerness  of  the  royalist  nobility,  including  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  emigration,  may 
be  accounted  for,  if  not  altogether  justified,  by  the  mistaken 
humanity  or  irresolution  of  the  King ;  who  rejected  proposal 

*  Whilst  reading  Gibbon,  Louis  XVI.  came  upon  the  sentence, 
'What  matters  it  that  a  Bourbon  slumbers  on  a  throne  in  the  south?’ 
He  started  up  and  exclaimed  with  vivacity,  ‘  I  will  show  these  English 
‘  that  I  am  not  asleep.’  ( IVeber,  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 
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after  proposal  to  rally  round  him,  and  left  them  no  alternative 
but  to  fly  or  to  stand  with  their  arms  folded  whilst  their  throats 
were  cut. 

In  the  transaction  with  Mirabeau,  again,  after  all  the  risk  and 
Oilium  had  been  incurred,  the  expected  fruits  were  lost  by  pro¬ 
crastination.  This  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  has  been  fully  explained  and  placed  in  its  proper  light 
by  the  ‘  Correspondance  ’  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Count  de  la 
March,  to  which  we  have  frequently  referred.  The  tendency  of 
this  valuable  publication  is  certmnly  to  clear  Mirabeau’s  memory 
from  the  charge  of  gross  and  indiscriminate  venality.  His  con¬ 
duct  was  at  all  events  not  more  censurable  than  that  of  Al¬ 
gernon  Sidney  and  the  English  patriots  of  whom  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  says  that  ‘  they  meant  to  serve  their  country,  but  it  is 
‘  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  mean  and  indelicate  enough 
‘  to  let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  for  serving  her.’  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mirabeau’s  ])rinciples  were  monarchical ;  that  the 
utmost  he  ever  aimed  at  was  to  su|)er3ede  a  despotic  form  of 
government  by  a  constitutional  one  after  the  English  model ; 
and  that  he  was  earnestly  acting  upon  his  own  convictions 
when,  in  return  for  being  freed  from  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
he  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Court.  M.  Thiers  speaks  of 
him  as  *  Cet  homme  enfin  qui  fit  son  devoir  par  raison,  par 
‘  genie,  et  non  pour  quelque  peu  d’or  jete  a  ses  passions.’  Once 
in  the  tribune,  he  was  unable  to  resist  any  sudden  impulse  or  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  an  oratorical  triumph,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  as  in  alluding  to  the  Versailles  banquet,  he  had 
been  hurried  into  a  vehement  diatribe  against  the  Queen,  which 
made  her  averse  from  having  recourse  to  him  till  he  was  thought 
indispensable.  They  soon  began  to  understand  each  other. 
When  Dumont,  as  he  relates  in  his  ‘  Souvenirs,’  objected  that  any 
fresh  plan  must  fail,  like  all  the  others,  from  want  of  firmness 
in  the  King,  *  You  do  not  know  the  Queen,’  exclaimed  Mira¬ 
beau.  *  She  has  a  prodigious  strength  of  mind ;  she  is  a  man 
‘  for  courage.’  This  was  before  their  interview,  which  took 
place  in  the  garden  of  St.  Cloud,  July  3rd,  1790.  She  told 
Madame  Campan  that  she  opened  the  interview  with  these 
words,  ‘  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  enemy,  of  a  man  who  had 
‘  sworn  the  destruction  of  a  monarchy  without  appreciating  its 
‘  usefulness  for  a  great  people,  I  should  be  taking  at  this  moment 
‘  a  misplaced  step ;  but  when  one  speaks  to  a  Mirabeau,  &c.’ 
As  he  never  had  sworn  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  this  form 
of  words  was  not  very  happily  chosen,  but  the  impression  was 
highly  favourable,  and  on  quitting  the  Queen  he  said,  ‘  Madame, 
‘  the  monarchy  is  saved.’  After  describing  what  had  passed  to 
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the  Count  de  la  Marck,  he  declared  that  nothing  should  stop 
him,  that  he  would  perish  rather  than  fail  in  the  redemption  of 
his  pledges.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  task,  and  fear¬ 
lessly  advocated  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  make  war  or 
peace.  When  twitted  by  Bamave  in  the  debate  with  a  pam¬ 
phlet  hawked  about  the  streets  entitled  ‘  The  Treason  of  ^lira- 

*  beau,’  and  warned  that  the  populace  were  improvising  a 
gallows  to  hang  him,  he  sprang  to  the  tribune  and  uttered  the 
memorable  phrase  of  defiance :  ‘  I  have  not  now  to  learn  for 

*  the  first  time  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  Capitol  to 

*  the  Tarpeian  Rock.’ 

M.  de  Lamartine  treats  Mimbeau’s  reactionary  projects  as 
absurd  and  impracticable.  M.  Thiers  thinks  that,  although  the 
revolutionary  tide  would  not  have  subsided  or  turned  back  at  his 
bidding,  he  might  have  guided  and  moderated  its  course.  But 
whether  he  could  construct  as  well  as  destroy,  and  retreat  as 
well  as  advance,  must  remain  matter  of  speculation,  for  he  died, 
April  2nd,  1791,  ‘  carrying  with  him  to  the  tomb,’  says  MM.  de 
Goncourt,  *  more  than  his  promises,  more  than  the  hopes  of 
‘  Marie  Antoinette  ;  he  carried  away  the  royalist  popularity  of 

*  the  Queen.’ 

The  Comte  d’ Artois  and  his  party  never  forgave  her  for  con¬ 
descending  to  parley  with  rebels,  and  in  their  angry  remon¬ 
strances  with  her  for  not  adopting  a  more  spirited  policy,  made 
no  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  by  and  through 
which  she  was  to  act.  *  You  know,’  she  writes  to  the  Count 
de  Mercy,  in  August,  1791,  ‘the person  (the  King)  with  whom 
‘  I  have  to  deal :  at  the  very  moment  when  we  believe  him  per- 
‘  suaded,  an  argument,  a  word,  makes  him  change  his  mind 
‘  without  his  being  aware  of  it ;  it  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that 

*  a  thousand  things  are  not  to  be  undertaken.’  The  King  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  last  days  and  trial  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the 
royal  martyr’s  fate  was  owing  to  his  having  sanctioned  civil 
war,  and  shed,  or  caused  to  be  shed,  the  blo^  of  his  subjects. 
From  personal  fear,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  mildness  of  dis¬ 
position,  Louis  could  never  be  induced  to  resort  to  force  even 
to  repel  force  ;  and  his  constant  aim  was  to  disarm  his  enemies 
by  good  intentions  and  good  faith.  It  may  be  collected  from 
the  Queen’s  voluminous  correspondence  that,  finding  nothing 
else  possible,  she  encouraged  and  cheered  him  along  the  only  path 
he  was  able  or  willing  to  tread  with  any  semblance  of  dignity. 
Accordingly  she  counselled  him  to  accept  and  abide  by  the 
Constitution,  and  writes  thus  to  justify  herself: — ‘  Looking  at 
‘  our  jKwition,  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  King  to  refuse ;  believe  me 
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*  that  this  must  be  true,  sinee  I  say  it.  You  know  my  cha- 
‘  raotcr  enough  to  believe  that  it  would  lead  me  by  preference 
‘  to  something  noble  and  full  of  courage.’  When  she  was  driven 
to  extremity,  when  authority  was  no  longer  upheld  in  any 
quarter  and  a  state  of  anarchy  was  at  hand,  she  hazarded  the 
suggestion  that  an  appeal  from  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  backed 
by  an  army  on  the  frontier,  might  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  nation  to  its  senses ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  her  letters 
is  to  deprecate  foreign  interference,  and  an  emigrant  invasion  is 
her  unceasing  object  of  alarm,  as  sure  to  aggravate  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  her  situation. 

The  chief  feature  in  Mirabeau’s  plans  was  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  a  safe  distance  from  Paris.  This  was  sound  advice, 
and,  like  most  other  sound  advice,  was  not  acted  upon  till  too 
late.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  King’s  consent  to  the 
unlucky  expedition  which  terminated  at  Varennes,  was  extorted 
by  the  daily  insults  and  mortifications  to  which  he  was  exposed 
at  Paris,  rather  than  prompted  by  any  spirited  and  enlightened 
consideration  of  policy.  These  had  been  such  as  fully  to  acquit 
him  of  the  popular  imputation  of  bad  faith.  The  royal  party, 
as  is  well  known,  were  recognised  and  stopped  at  Varennes  by 
the  populace  until  they  were  overtaken  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Assembly ;  but  they  might  easily  have  forced  their  way  through 
the  town,  and  the  Queen  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the  failure 
on  M.  Goguelot  who,  instead  of  charging  at  once  with  his  hussars, 
waited  for  orders  from  the  King,  who  was  sure  to  yield  without 
a  blow.  During  the  return  to  Paris,  the  deputies,  Bamave  and 
Potion,  occupied  places  in  the  royal  carriage,  and  Barnave  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  combined  dignity  and  sweetness  of  the  Queen’s 
manner  as  to  become  thenceforward  one  of  the  warmest  of  her 
partisans.  As  they  were  passing  through  a  village  the  curate, 
who  had  approached  the  carriage  with  the  intention  of  addressing 
the  King,  was  assailed  and  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  by¬ 
standers,  when  Barnave  exclaimed,  ‘  Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to 
‘  be  Frenchmen  ?  Nation  of  brave  men,  have  you  become  a  peo- 
*  pie  of  assassins  ?  ’  This  incident  conciliated  the  royal  party. 
When  the  Queen  inquired  to  what  means  he  would  advise  her 
to  have  recourse,  he  replied,  ‘  Popularity,  Madame.’  ‘  And  how 
‘  could  I  have  it  ?  ’  she  rejoined,  *  it  has  been  taken  from  me.’ 
‘  Ah  !  Madame,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  you  to  regain  it 
‘  than  it  was  for  me  to  gain  it.’ 

Barnave  now  took  ffie  place  of  Mirabeau  as  secret  adviser 
of  the  Court,  and  induced  his  friends,  Duport  and  the  Lameths, 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  strengthening  the  executive.  These, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Feuillants,  are  thus  described  by  M.  Thiers; 
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*  Duport  thought,  Barnave  spoke,  the  Lameths  executed.’ 
They  expected  great  things  from  the  acceptance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  pure  and  simple,  which  they  strongly  advocated; 
but  the  Queen  had  an  intuitive  conviction  that  all  w’as  over, 
and  exclaimed,  *  These  people  do  not  wish  for  sovereigns. 

*  They  are  demolishing  the  monarchy  stone  by  stone.’  During 
the  fetes  in  celebration  of  the  acceptance,  the  King  and  Queen 
went  to  each  of  the  three  principal  theatres,  the  ‘  Fran^ais,’ 
the  ‘  Opera,’  and  the  ‘  Italiens.’  Mademoiselle  Con  tat,  the 
popular  actress,  was  much  admired  in  ‘La  Coquette  Corrig6e,’ 
and  this  play  had  been  selected  for  j)erformance  at  the 

*  Francais,’  with  exclusive  reference  to  her.  The  probable  appli¬ 
cation  was  obvious,  and  Madame  Campan  summoned  up  courage 
to  mention  it  to  the  Queen,  who  o^ered  ‘  La  Gouvernante  ’ 
instead.  A  good  deal  of  care  having  been  taken  to  pack  the 
audience,  she  was  warmly  applauded ;  but  at  the  ‘  Italiens  ’  a 
fierce  contest  ensued  between  the  boxes  and  part  of  the  pit. 
The  piece  was  ‘  Les  Evenements  Imprevus,’  by  Gr^try,  and 
Madame  Dugazon,  on  coming  to  the  words,  ‘  Ah,  comme  faitne 

*  tna  mattresse,’  turned  towards  the  Queen.  Immediately  a  shout 
was  raised  from  the  pit  of  ‘  Pas  de  maitresse,  plus  de  maitre! 

*  liberte!'  whilst  the  boxes  and  balcony  replied  with  ‘  Vive  la 

*  Heine  !  Vive  le  Roi  I  vivent  a.  jamais  le  Rui  et  la  Reine  /  ’  The 
pit  being  divided  between  the  factions,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Jacobins  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  guard  was  called  in,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  rising  in  tumult,  threatened  to  take 
part  in  the  fray.  This  was  the  last  time  the  Queen  ever  entered 
a  theatre.* 

Barnave’s  plans  and  counsels  were  no  better  followed  than 
Mirabeau’s  ;  and  finding  that  he  was  compromising  himself  use¬ 
lessly,  he  communicated  to  the  Queen  his  determination  to  quit 
Paris,  and  requested  a  parting  interview,  which  was  granted. 
After  dwelling  on  the  services  he  had  vainly  laboured  to  render 
her,  he  stated  that  his  known  devotion  to  her  interests  would 
cost  him  his  life  if  he  did  not  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  as  his 
sole  recompense  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  hand. 
She  gave  it  to  him  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  he  left 
Paris;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1792,  he  was  arrested 
at  Grenoble.  His  dealings  with  the  Court  having  been  clearly 


*  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  a  royalist  lady,  struck  by  an  apple, 
picked  it  up  and  sent  it  to  La  Fayette,  with  a  note,  saying,  that  as 
it  was  the  only  fruit  of  the  Kevolution  she  had  yet  seen  or  felt,  she 
thousht  him  entitled  to  it. 
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proved,  he  was  "uillotined  on  the  22nd  October,  1793,  his  last 
words  being,  ‘  Behold  then  the  price  of  all  I  have  done  for 

*  liberty.’  His  new-born  zeal  for  monarchy  was  popularly  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  romantic ‘passion  conceived  during  the  return  from 
Varennes.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  sudden  conversion 
or  heroic  self-sacrifice  for  which  meaner  motives  were  thought 
insufficient  to  account.  ‘  No  sooner,’  says  Madame  Campan, 

‘  had  the  most  furious  Jacobins  occasion  to  be  near  the  Queen, 

*  to  speak  to  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  than  they  became  her  most 
‘  zealous  partisans,  and  even  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  several 
‘  of  those  who  had  helped  to  drag  her  there,  died  for  having 
‘  tried  to  liberate  her.’  Like  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots  gazing 
on  the  dying  Douglas,  she  might  have  exclaimed  more  than 
once,  ‘  Look  there,  and  tell  me  if  she  who  ruins  all  who  love 
‘  her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  further  to  save  her  wretched  life.’ 

On  the  evening  of  the  terrible  20th  of  June,  when  the  Queen 
was  calling  on  the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  to  mark  the  signs 
of  popular  outrage  in  the  Tuileries,  the  sole  remaining  asylum 
of  royalty.  Merlin  de  Thionville  was  melted  to  tears.  ‘  You 
‘  weep,  M.  Merlin,’  she  continued,  *  to  see  the  King  and  his 
‘  family  so  cruelly  treated  by  a  people  whom  he  has  always 
‘  wished  to  make  happy.’  ‘  It  is  true,  Madame,’  replied  Merlin, 

‘  that  I  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  a  woman,  beautiful,  tender- 

*  hearted,  and  the  mother  of  a  family  ;  but  do  not  deceive  your- 

*  self,  not  one  of  my  tears  is  shed  for  the  King  or  the  Queen.  I 
'  bate  kings  and  queens.  It  is  the  only  sentiment  they  inspire  in 
‘  me ;  it  is  my  religion.’  Possibly  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  this  very 
passage  in  his  mind  when  (in  ‘  The  Abbot  ’)  he  described  Lind¬ 
say  as  moved  by  a  similar  impulse,  and  saying  as  he  knelt  to 
Mary  Stuart,  *  Lady,  thou  art  a  noble  creature,  even  though  thou 

*  hast  abused  God’s  choicest  gifts.  I  pay  that  devotion  to  thy 
‘  manliness  of  spirit  which  I  would  not  have  paid  to  the  power 
‘  thou  hast  long  undeservedly  wielded.  I  kneel  to  Mary  Stuart 
‘  not  to  the  queen.’ 

Even  with  her  own  sex,  the  fascination  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
manner  was  irresistible.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  a 
part  of  the  invading  mob  consisted  of  the  lowest  class  of  women, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  gibbet  to  which  was  suspended  a  figure 
labelled,  ‘  Marie  Antoinette,  a  la  lanterne.'  Another,  a  bullock’s 
heart,  labelled,  ‘  Coeur  de  Louis  Seize.'  A  third,  the  horns  of 
the  same  animal  with  an  obscene  inscription.  One  of  the  most 
savage  of  them  paused  to  vent  imprecations  on  the  Queen,  who 
asked  if  she  had  ever  done  her  any  personal  injury.  ‘No  ;  but 
‘  it  is  you  who  cause  the  misery  of  the  nation.’  *  You  have  been 
‘  told  so,’  replied  the  Queen ;  ‘  you  have  been  deceived.  Wife 
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*  of  a  king  of  France,  mother  of  the  Dauphin,  I  phall  never  see 
‘  niy  native  countr)'  more.  I  can  only  be  happy  or  miserable  in 
‘France.  I  was  happy  when  you  loved  me.’  The  termagant 
burst  into  tears,  begg^  pardon,  and  exclaimed,  ‘It  is  all  because 
‘  I  did  not  know  you.  I  see  that  you  are  good.’ 

During  the  enforced  and  harassing  journey  from  Versailles  to 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  October,  the  women  who  approached  the 
carriage  to  insult  her,  ended  by  shouting  ‘  Vive  la  ReineP  — 

‘  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head  ; 

O’ermastered  yet  by  liigh  behest, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blest.’ 

The  details  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  prison  life  are  too  well 
known  to  require  recapitulation.  It  fills  the  darkest  page  of 
French  history.  Tlie  manner  in  which  her  feelings  as  a  mother, 
and  her  delicacy  as  a  woman,  were  systematically  outraged, 
reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  the  people  that  could  tolerate  it  in 
their  most  excited  moods ;  and  human  nature  had  reached  its 
lowest  point  of  degradation  when  they  assembled  in  crowds  to 
hoot  and  insult  her  on  her  way  to  the  scafltbld.  The  late  Lord 
Holland  states,  in  his  ‘  Foreign  Reminiscences,’  that  she  was 
insensible.  This  is  one  of  the  groundless  statements  circulated 
to  diminish  our  admiration  of  her  heroism  and  our  horror  of  her 
persecutors.  Her  firmness  of  mind  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day  (Oct.  16.  1793)  is  sufficiently  attested  by  her  letter  (dated 
4i  A.  M.)  to  Madame  Elizaberii,  which,  though  obviously 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  breathes  the  genuine  spirit 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  imison  with  maternal  and  sisterly 
love.  After  confiding  it  to  the  turnkey  (who  delivered  it  to 
Fouquier),  she  called  for  food,  lest  faintness  should  be  mistaken 
for  fear.  After  eating  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  she  changed  her 
linen,  threw  herself  dressetl  upon  a  bed,  wrapped-  her  feet  in  a 
blanket  (procured  with  difficulty),  and  fell  asleep.  She  was 
awakened  by  a  priest  named  Girard,  of  whose  ministry,  from  a 
suspicion  of  his  quality,  she  declined  to  avail  herself.  On  his 
asking  if  she  wished  him  to  accompany  her,  she  quietly  replied, 
‘  Comme  vous  voudrez.' 

Sanson,  the  executioner,  arrived  at  seven.  ‘  You  are  early, 
‘  Sir,’  remarked  the  Queen ;  ‘  could  you  not  have  come  later  ?  * 
‘  No,  Madame,  I  was  ordered  to  come.’  The  Queen  had  already 
cut  her  hair,  and  no  prepanitions  were  needed.  She  breal^ 
fasted  on  a  cup  of  chocolate  brought  from  a  neighbouring  cq/e, 
and  a  very  small  roll.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  registry, 
where  her  hands  were  tied.  She  was  helped  into  the  cart 
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by  Sanson,  and  the  priest  took  his  place  by  her  side.  The 

{trogress  through  the  streets  was  retarded  that  she  might  taste 
ong  of  death  —  ‘  boire  longtemps  la  mart.'  More  than  once 
she  indicated  by  a  gesture  to  the  priest  that  the  cords  gave 
her  pmn.  Opposite  the  Palais  Egalit^i,  the  inscription  over 
the  gate  caught  her  attention.  Before  Saint  Roch  there 
was  a  halt,  and  a  torrent  of  abusive  epithets  burst  from 
the  spectators  on  the  steps.  At  the  passage  of  the  Jacobins 
she  leant  towards  Girard  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  *  Atelier  darmes  republicaines  pour  foudroyer  les  tyrans.' 
By  way  of  reply,  he  held  up  a  little  ivory  Christ.  At  the  same 
instant  tlie  player  Grainmont,  who  had  kept  close  to  the  cart 
on  horseback,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  waved  his  sword,  and 
turning  towards  the  Queen,  shouted  to  the  mob,  ‘La  voild,  Fin- 
*fame  Antoinette  !  EUe  est - ,  mes  amis'  It  was  mid¬ 

day  when  the  cart  reached  its  destination.  On  leaving  it,  she 
turned  her  eyes  with  evident  emotion  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tuileries,  then  mounted  the  scailbid,  and  met  her  fate  with 
calmness.  Her  head  was  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  by  Sanson, 
whilst  under  the  guillotine  the  gendarme  Mingoult  was  dipping 
his  handkerchief  in  her  blood.  ‘  That  same  evening,’  add  MMl 
de  Goncourt,  ‘a  man  whose  day’s  work  was  done  made  out 
‘  this  bill  of  charges,  which  history  cannot  touch  without  a 
‘  shudder :  ’  — 

‘  Account  of  money  paid  and  interments  executed  by  Joly,  grave¬ 
digger  of  the  Madeleine  de  la  Ville  I’Eveque,  for  the  persons  put  to 
death  hy  the  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  tribunal:  — 

Livres. 


The  Widow  Capet.  —  For  the  bier  - 
For  the  grave  and  the  grave-diggers 


-  6 
-  25.’“ 


We  can  suggest  no  moral,  emotion,  or  reflection  that  will  not 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  reader  en¬ 
dowed  with  thought  and  feeling,  on  the  bare  perusal  of  this 
document. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Remains  of  a  very  Antient  Recension  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  Syriac,  hitherto  nnknoicn  in  Europe.  Discovered, 
edited,  and  translated  by  William  Cureton,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  &c.  London:  1858. 

IJy  the  publication  of  this  volume  Dr.  Cureton  has  rendered 
great  service  to  sacred  literature  in  general,  and  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  biblical  criticism  in  particular ;  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  such  contributions  are  peculiarly  opportune.  In 
describing  this  work,  and  the  MS.  from  which  it  has  been 
edited,  we  shall  be  able,  we  believe,  to  give  full  proof  of  both 
these  positions. 

At  the  time  when  the  literary  treasures  in  Syriac  from  the 
Nitrian  monasteries  were  brought  in  successive  portions  to  this 
■country,  and,  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  the  desert,  were 
more  worthily  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  it  was  well 
that  they  should  have  passed  under  the  eye  of  a  scholar  such  as 
Dr.  Cureton.  His  edition  of  three  Ignatian  epistles  was  the  first 
fruit  which  he  gathered  from  that  field  of  research,  out  of  which 
the  present  volume  has  sprung.  If  the  one  was  an  important 
contribution  to  patristic  studies,  leading,  to  many  points  of  in¬ 
teresting  inquiry,  the  other  is  at  least  as  valuable  to  scholars 
engaged  in  researches  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  canon,  and  the  early  diffusion  of 
the  collected  Gospels;  and  especially  so  to  those  who  value 
textual  criticism,  and  who  therefore  wish  to  use  all  the  autho¬ 
rities  which  are  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

A  Syriac  version  of  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  as  early  as  1555  ;  it  was  very  soon  used  to  a  certain 
extent  as  an  authority  in  sacred  criticism  ;  but  in  that  day,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  textual  criticism  itself  was 
but  little  understood,  and  hardly  any  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  using  any  authorities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weigh  their 
testimony  throughout.  This  was  long  the  only  printed  text  of 
the  Syriac  New  Testament ;  for  although  Pococke,  in  1630, 
showed  that  he  knew  (out  of  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi)  of  a  version 
by  Thomas  of  Ilarkcl  *,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  (1778-1803),  that 


*  More  (as  w’e  shall  show)  might  have  been  learned  from  this 
Dionysius  ;  for  he  mentions  a  version,  yet  extant  in  his  d.ny,  of  the 
Gk>spel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Syriac  made  from  the  Hebrew. 
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a  version  was  edited  by  White  from  the  MSS.  of  Gloucester 
Ridley,  under  the  name  of  the  Philoxenian,  but  which  appears 
to  be  that  of  Philoxenus  revised  by  Thomas. 

In  comparing  this  Harclean  recension  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  with  Gi'eek  MSS.  and  other  early  authorities,  it  presents 
just  the  kind  of  phenomena  which  would  have  been  expected, 
if  Ave  had  only  known  the  history  of  its  origin,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  |  its  subsequent  revision  (as 
noted  in  the  margin  of  the  copies)  with  Greek  MSS.  of  another 
character  at  Alexandria.  It  is  a  valuable  monument  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  executed,  corroborating  what  we  should 
otherwise  have  concluded  to  be  the  state  of  the  Greek  Text  in 
Syria  and  in  Egypt.  But  when  the  examination  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes  Avas  extended  to  the  older  printed  Syriac, 
commonly  called  the  Peshito,  special  difficulties  presented  them- 
scIa'cs  ;  for  if  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  the  second  century 
the  Syrians  had  a  A'ersion  in  their  OAvn  language  (and  the  testi¬ 
mony  Avhich  supports  this  opinion  appears  to  be  quite  conclusive)*, 
and  if  this  Avere  supjwsed  to  be  identical  Avith  the  older  Syriac 
version  in  common  use,  then  the  character  of  the  text  found  in 
it  seemed  scarcely  reconcilable  Avith  such  a  judgment.  For  in  so 
many  places  it  accords  so  thoroughly  with  later  Greek  IMSS., 
and  with  other  authorities  subsequent  to  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  that  it.  seemed  difficult  to  identify  it  Avith  a 
document  which  had  originated  in  or  before  the  second  ;  Avhile, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  its  readings  Avere  manifestly  drawn 
from  sources  older  than  Avhat  has  been  termed  the*  transition 
state  of  the  Greek  Text ;  that  is,  the  state  into  which  it  passed 
when  the  multiplication  of  copies  by  mere  transcribers  for  sale, 
and  other  causes,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  text  replete  Avith 
modificntions,  such  as  the  endeavour  to  bring  parallel  passages 
into  verbal  agreement,  and  slight  changes  and  amplifications 
such  as  would  naturally  floAV  from  the  pen  of  a  mere  copyist. 
In  this  state  of  the  inquiry  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
judgments  respecting  the  Peshito  of  a  very  contradictory  kind 
would  be  expressed  by  different  Avriters.  Some  have  especially 
valued  it  for  the  ancient  readings  Avhich  are  interwoven  Avith  its 
text ;  Avhile  others  have  upheld  its  character  as  a  witness  in 


*  The  testimony  of  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iv.  22.)  that  such  a  version 
was  used  in  that  age  by  Hegesippus,  may  suffice  as  a  reference 
proving  the  fact.  How  much  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
any  such  version  existed  AA-e  have  no  evidence  ;  probabilities  will, 
hoAvever,  guide  us  to  the  time  Avhen  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
books  was  adopted  habitually  in  all  Christian  churches. 
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favour  of  those  which  accord  with  the  later  Greek  ISISS. ;  which 
thus,  as  they  thought,  were  sustained  by  a  witness  of  the  second 
century.  Others,  indeed,  have  condemned  it,  as  though  its 
value  were  but  slight,  on  the  same  mistaken  ground  which 
caused  Wetstein  to  disparage  the  older  Greek  MSS.  in  general, 
and  which  so  fur  misled  Bishop  Middleton  in  bis  estimate  of  the 
Codex  Bezae. 

The  truest  estimate  which  had  been  formed  of  the  Peshito 
version  was  that  of  Griesbach.*  He  rightly  saw  the  elements 
of  early  antiquity  in  it;  but  he  considered  that  it  had  been 
re-wrought  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  partial 
accordance  with  the  Greek  Text  in  its  transition  state.  This 
opinion  was  fully  acquiesced  in  by  some  who  were  most  com¬ 
petent  to  form  a  judgment.  It  upheld  the  value  of  the  version, 
and  also  the  antiquity  of  its  text  in  very  many  particulars ; 
it  met  the  difficulty  which  was  presented  in  the  contrary  phe¬ 
nomena.  It  is  true  that  those  who  upheld  this  opinion  were 
open  to  the  chaise  of  inconsistency  in  their  use  of  the  version ; 
but  this  charge  is  brought  by  the  incompetent  and  uninformed 
against  all  who  use  true  discrimination  in  the  application  of 
evidence. 

But  if  the  Peshito  was  indeed  a  version  which  had  been  thus 
revised,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  discover  copies  which  con¬ 
tained  only  the  original  form  of  the  translation  ?  This  led  to 
the  examination  of  various  MSS. ;  but  although  results  were 
obttuned  of  some  value  in  editing  the  Peshito  wdtli  more  accu¬ 
racy,  and  though  it  was  found  how  habitually  the  Syrian  copy¬ 
ists  modernised  grammatical  forms,  it  seemed  as  if  research 
were  vain  as  to  any  discovery  of  an  earlier  form  of  text,  or  of 
any  Syriac  version  the  readings  of  which  would  not  contradict 


*  Griesbach  speaks  thus,  having  reference  in  his  phraseology  to 
his  own  system  of  recensions,  the  facts,  however,  not  being  affected 
by  this:  ‘Nulli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  versio,  prout  quidem 
‘  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  verum  nec  ulli  prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In 
‘  multis  concinit  cum  Alexandriana  recensione,  in  pluribus  cum  Oc- 
‘  cidentali,  in  nonnullis  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 

*  quae  in  hanc  posterioribus  demum  seculis  invccta  sunt,  plcraque  re- 
‘  pudict.  Diversis  ergo  temporibus  ad  Graecos  codices  plane  diversos 
‘  iterum  iterumquc  recognita  esse  videtur.’  To  this  he  subjoins  the 
note :  ‘  Illustrari  hoc  potest  codicum  nonnullorum  Latinorum  exempio, 

*  qui  priscam  quidem  versioncm  ad  Occidentalem  recensionem  accom- 
‘  modatam,  representant,  sed  passim  ad  juniores  libros  Graecos  re- 

*  fictam.  Ex  hoc  genere  est  Brixianus  Codex  Latinus,  qui  non  raro 

*  a  Graeco-Latinis  et  vetustioribus  Latinis  omnibus  solus  discedit,  et 
‘  in  Graecorum  partes  transit.’  {Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  Ixxv.) 
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the  notion  of  identity  with  a  version  executed  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  question,  analogous  in  a  great 
degree  to  that  respecting  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  ISISS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  threw  a  light 
more  desired  than  expected  both  on  the  one  subject  and  the 
other. 

Amongst  the  MSS.  obtained  by  Archdeacon  Tattara,in  1842, 
was  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  made  up  from  the  portions  of 
several  others.  This  consolidation  is  stated  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks 
1533  (a.d.  1221),  when  the  books  belonging  to  the  convent  of 
Sta  Maria  Deipara  were  repaired.  One  portion  of  the  combined 
volume  in  question  was  found  to  contain  a  text  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  any  known  Syriac  version,  and  on  that  account 
alone  it  would  have  been  distinguishable  from  the  leaves  with 
which  it  had  been  intermixed,  even  if  the  vellum  and  the 
writing  had  not  been  different.  This  portion,  consisting  of 
eighty  folios,  has  now  been  separated  from  the  other  leaves 
with  which  it  had  been  blended,  and  these,  with  the  addition 
of  one  leaf  diseovered  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  the  binding  of  another 
volume,  which  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  one  and  a  half 
obtained  from  M.  Pacho  in  1847,  constitute  the  text  of  the 
present  volume.*  All  the  rest  eontained  in  the  combined  volume 
had  been  taken  from  MSS.  of  the  Peshito,  which  had  only  been 
united  to  these  leaves  of  so  much  greater  importance  by  the 
repairer,  in  order  that  he  might  produce  a  complete  volume. 

Of  the  history  of  this  version,  or  at  least  of  part  of  it,  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  known  besides  tliat  which  may  be 
gathered  from  its  contents ;  but  though  this  might  have  been 
the  ease,  so  little  attention  had  been  Greeted  to  the  statement 
of  Bar  Salibi,  who  seems  to  mention  it,  that  the  new  discovery 
had  to  be  examined  by  the  hnder  as  something  previously  un¬ 
known  and  unidentified,  and  in  these  circumstanees  the  text 
of  the  MS.  had  to  speak  for  itself.  On  the  first  folio,  the  name 
of  a  former  possessor  appears  in  an  ancient  hand,  for  there  is 
recorded  that  the  book  belonged  to  the  monk  Habibai,  and 
that  it  was  given  by  him  to  the  monastery  in  which  it  had  been 
deposited  so  long  before  it  was  transmitted  to  our  shores.  The 
pages  of  the  MS.  are  divided  into  two  columns,  and  the  writing 


*  These  eighty-two  leaves  and  a  half  contain  Matt.  i.  1., — viii.  22., 
X.  32., — xxiiL  25.,  Mark  xvi.  17 — 20.,  John  i.  1 — 42.,  iii.  6., — vii. 
37.,  xiv.  10 — 29.  (in  part),  Luke  ii.  48., — iii.  16.,  vii.  33-, — xv.  21., 
xvii. — 24.,  xxiv.  44. 
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is  large  and  bold.  Dr.  Cureton  thus  states  his  judgment  as  to 
its  age,  and  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  its  peculiarities 
attracted  his  attention :  — 

‘  I  hare  no  doubt  that  this  copy  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth 
century — probably  transcribed  about  the  middle  of  it.  When  it  first 
came  into  my  hands,  I  laid  it  aside  among  the  other  earliest  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels,  without  further  examination  at  that  time ;  concluding, 
from  its  external  marks  of  antiquity,  that  it  must  hare  been  written 
at  a  period  even  more  remote  than  the  time  of  Philoxenus,  and  that 
it  could  not  therefore  be  other  than  an  early  copy  of  the  Peshito. 
The  next  time  I  took  it  up,  I  was  struck  by  observing  that  several 
erasures  had  been  made  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  other  words  supplied.  This  led  me  to 
examine  the  matter  more  closely,  when  1  ascertained  that  this  had 
been  done  with  regard  to  words  and  passages  which  had  differed 
from  the  text  of  the  Peshito  ;  they  had  been  erased,  and  others  from 
the  Peshito  had  been  supplied.  A  little  further  examination  showed 
that  the  text  before  me  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Peshito, 
and  indeed  belonged  to  a  recension  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac  hitherto 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe. 

‘  The  first  cursory  reading  of  these  remnants  of  the  Gospels,  which, 
beyond  all  question,  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  convinced  me  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  recension  for  the  critical  arrangement  of  the 
text  of  the  Gospels,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  testimonies  extant ; 
and  all  my  subsequent  study  of  them  has  tended  to  confirm  this 
opinion.’  {Pref.  p.  iv.) 

Dr.  Cureton  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  determination 
that  he  formed  to  publish  the  remains  of  this  ancient  text, 
together  with  an  English  translation,  and  such  notes  as  should 
show  the  connexion  of  this  Syriac  version  with  the  other 
authorities  of  very  high  antiquity.*  He  also  mentions  that 
other  subjects  of  interesting  inquiry  arose,  the  full  discussion 
of  which,  however,  is  deferred  for  the  present. 


*  Through  Dr.  Cureton’s  kindness  scholars  were  enabled  to  use 
the  printed  sheets  of  this  version  some  years  before  it  was  published. 
It  was  thus  noticed  nine  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley  in 
his  Cambridge  ‘  Prmlectio  :  ’ — ‘llaec  versio  a  V.  D.  Cureton  judice 
‘  harum  rerum  exercitatissimo,  ita  aestimari  dicitur,  ut  ceteris  omnibus 
‘  quotquot  usque  hodie  innotuerunt,  anteferendam  ducat.’  (P.  20.) 
Professor  Tischendorf,  in  his  recently  completed  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  calls  this  version,  which  Dr.  Cureton’s  kindness  en¬ 
abled  him  to  use,  ‘magnum  decus  editioni  n.istrae’  (p.  xix.),  and  he 
speaks  of  it  elsewhere,  as  the  most  important  of  the  Syriac  witnesses 
(p.  ccxxxi.).  Dr.  Cureton  also  communicated  the  printed  sheets  con¬ 
taining  the  Syriac  text  to  Dr.  Tregelles,  who  thus  used  them  in  the 
critical  apparatus  of  bis  partially  issued  Greek  Testament. 
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One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  can  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connexion  with  any  ancient  version  or  recension  of 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  is  the  bearing 
which  it  has  on  textual  criticism.  There  was  a  time  when  each 
particular  authority,  whether  manuscript  or  version,  had  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  individual  phenomenon ;  as  such,  each 
was  then  discussed  by  scholars,  and  thus  it  w’as  that  their 
mutual  relations  were  at  length  established,  and  their  united 
value  as  witnesses  was  brought  to  light.  Thus  it  was  often 
found  that  a  document  which  had  formerly  been  specially 
noticed  because  of  certain  peculiarities,  possessed  a  value  pre¬ 
viously  unknown.  It  was  established,  for  instance,  that  the 
Codex  Bczae,  which  some  in  the  last  century,  and  earlier  part 
of  this,  contemned  altogether  because  of  its  interpolations,  as 
though  it  were  wholly  a  corrupted  document,  is  really  one  of 
the  very  best  witnesses  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  read 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  Past  investi¬ 
gations  have  thus  paved  the  way  for  enabling  us  to  discriminate 
as  to  the  character  of  any  newly  found  document  which  may 
be  presented  to  our  attention,  whether  it  be  ancient  MS.  or 
ancient  version. 

These  principles  w'e  now  propose  to  apply  to  Dr.  Cureton’s 
edition  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  that  thus  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  value  of  this  recension  or  version  is  not  something  arbi¬ 
trarily  assumed  by  the  learned  editor  (though  we  know 

I  that  his  firmly  expressed  judgment  on  such  a  point  would 
weigh  much  in  the  estimate  of  com[)etent  scholars),  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  vague  opinion  of  any  who  may  have  made  some 
slight  use  of  the  version  itself,  but  that  it  is  a  point  capable  of 
actual  demonstration,  —  one  which  may,  on  simple  and  correct 
principles  of  evidence,  be  made  very  plain  to  any  who  may  be 
possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  attention,  even  though 
the  mode  of  investigation,  and  its  application  to  such  a  subject, 
may  be  wholly  new. 

If  we  know  from  express  early  testimony  that  any  particular 
reading  was  in  general  use  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
then  in  circulation  in  the  churches, — if  we  can  thus  be  sure  that 
such  readings  were  not  any  mere  local  peculiarities,  or  confined 
to  the  copy  which  was  possessed  by  some  individual  Father, — 
then  W'e  have  one  ascertained  fact  w’hich  may  be  applied  to  future 
investigation.  If  we  have  many  such  facts,  and  if  we  then 
apply  them  to  the  existing  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  to  the  ancient  versions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  languages  of  the  early  Churches,  we  are  able  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  those  documents  which  contain  an  unquestionably 
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ancient  text,  and  those  of  a  more  modern  character.  It  is  not 
pretended  to  assert  that  any  document  can  have  come  down  to 
us  absolutely  pure ;  but  this  we  do  advance  as  certain,  that  by 
this  process,  which  has  been  termed  Comparative  Criticism,  we 
are  able  to  point  out  what  ore  the  documents  which  contain 
ancient  readings  in  general,  and  which,  therefore,  are  worthy 
of  respectful  attention  in  those  places  to  which  such  absolute 
demonstration  docs  not  apply. 

Now  in  very  many  instances  the  Curetonian  Syriac  agrees 
with  ancient  witnesses  in  such  important  and  marked  readings, 
as  to  demonstrate  that  its  relation  to  the  earlier  text  of  the 
gospels  is  greater  far  than  that  of  the  Peshito.  These  examples 
necessarily  involve  criticism  of  a  minute  character,  but  the  field 
of  inquiry  is  one  worthy  of  close  attention.* 


•  We  give,  in  a  note,  a  few  instances: — In  Matt.  xix.  19. 
the  common  Greek  text  has:  ri  fit  \iytic  ayadoy.  Now  we  know, 
from  the  express  evidence  of  Origen  (ed.  De  la  Rue,  tom.  iii.  p. 
664.),  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  this  was  not  the 
reading  of  St.  Matthew.  He  says  that  while  this  was  the  inquiry 
in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in  St.  Matthew  it  was  otc  ^tp'i  ayadov  Ipyov. 
This  alone  might  make  us  pause  before  we  rejected  the  statement ;  for 
we  might  doubt  whether  our  copies  could  come  into  competition  with 
those  of  Origen.  But  in  looking  a  little  further,  we  find  that  there 
are  copies  which  agree  with  his  rending:  H  fit  ipwr^c  vtpi  rod  ayadov. 
These  copies,  too,  are  amongst  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  also  upheld  by 
almost  every  version  which  claims  a  high  antiquity,  except  the  Peshito; 
but  here  the  Curetonian  Syriac  ^  i  Vo) 

follows  the  definite  early  evidence  of  Origen,  and  accords  with  the 
other  authorities  of  the  highest  importance.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  this  passage  the  Peshito  Syriac  has  actually  been 
relied  on,  as  though  it  was  a  witness  the  testimony  of  which  could 
hardly  be  overcome.  The  argument,  however,  tells  really  against  the 
antiquity  of  this  reading  of  the  Peshito. 

In  Matt.  XX.  22.,  the  clause  val  to  fiavnapa  o  iyit  (iairriliopai  fiax- 
Tiadfirai  (and  the  corresponding  words  in  the  following  verse)  of  the 
common  Greek  text,  was  clearly  not  recogniced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  third  century  as  being  part  of  the  ^rst  Goepel,  or  as  being  other 
than  a  peculiarity  of  that  of  St.  Mark  (see  Orig.  iii.  717.  719.).  The 
oldest  and  best  of  the  authorities  which  we  possess,  whether  MSS. 
or  versions,  strongly  preponderate  against  the  insertion :  indeed  the 
words  are  found  in  no  version  which  claims  an  antiquity  prior  to  the 
fifth  century ;  except  indeed  a  few  revised  Latin  copies  and  the 
Syriac  Peshito.  Here,  then,  the  Curetonian  Syriac  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  furnishes  us  with  Syriac  authority  which  is  compatible  with  the 
facts  of  the  second  or  third  century. 

Matt.  V.  4,  5.  The  order  here  of  the  beatitudes  difiers  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Greek  text  from  that  which  is  supported  by  distinct  early  testi- 


mony.  The  canons  of  Eusebius,  the  statement  of  Origen,  the  citations 
of  Tertullian  and  Hilary — all  agree  in  placing  ftanapioi  ol  xirdovyret, 
K.T.X.  (verse  4.)  after  fiaicapioi  ol  irpatic,  (verse  5.)  The  autho¬ 
rities  by  which  this  order  is  supported  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  of  the  highest  character :  and  amongst  them  we  are  now  able  to 
place  the  Curetonian  Syriac :  that  it  should  be  found  amongst  the 
few  which  support  this  reading,  must  be  considered  an  important 
point  in  the  chain  of  proof  of  its  antiquity  and  value. 

Tiie  reading  of  Matt.  i.  18.  is  one  to  which  early  attention  was 
directed.  Irenaefls  supplies  us  with  such  information  as  must  suffice 
to  show  that,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  the  word  Tijirov  was 
not  in  the  sacred  text.  It  is  not  often  that  any  one  gives  a  statement 
of  the  non-existence  of  a  reading  of  which  he  had  never  heard  ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  Irensus  had  to  discuss  the  question,  raised  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  early  Gnostics,  whether  our  Lord  were  the  Christ  from  his 
birth,  or  whether  he  became  the  Christ  by  a  subsequent  union  of  the 
(Bon  Christ  with  the  man  Jesus.  This  leads  him  to  notice  the  absence 
of  the  word  Jesus  in  Matt.  L  18. :  ‘Now  the  birth  of  Christ  was  on 
‘  this  wise,’  gives  an  absolute  identification  of  Him  who  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Christ.  Now  while  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
has  found  its  way  into  the  existing  copies,  this  is  only  what  might 
almost  have  been  expected  in  process  of  repeated  transcription.  Now 
it  seems  very  clear  that  the  common  reading,  rov  li.  Xpitrrov, 

could  not  have  originated  prior  to  the  time  when  ’Ijiaovc  Xpiuroc  had 
become  a  sort  of  combined  proper  name ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
this  should  have  been  the  case  when  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written, 
or  when  (before  the  close  of  the  first  century)  it  was  translated  into 
Greek.  The  position  of  the  article,  substantive,  and  adjective  is  at 
least  peculiar ;  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  combined  proper 
name,  the  meaning  intended  would  not  be  conveyed :  and  such  an 
anomalous  use  and  position  of  the  article  with  ’Iijaovc  Xpierrbc  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  genuine  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
omission,  then,  of  Jesus  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  in  contrast  to  its 
insertion  in  the  Peshito,  puts  the  former  into  a  connexion  with  the 
known  readings  of  the  second  century,  from  which  the  latter  is,  in  this 
case  at  least,  excluded. 

Few  verses  in  the  New  Testament  have  suffered  more  than  Matt. 
V.  44.  from  the  amplification  so  common  on  the  part  of  copyists,  who, 
by  inadvertence  or  design,  introduced  into  one  gospel  what  rightly 
belonged  only  to  another.  That  the  passages  to  which  we  are  about 
to  ref^r  are  such  amplifications  we  know  on  the  united  evidence  of 
Irenoius,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Hilary — all  of  whom 
accord  entirely  or  partly  in  their  testimony  and  citations.  The 
verse  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  will 
then  stand  thus  (the  words  added  by  coypists  being  included  in 
brackets,  with  the  reference  to  the  parallel  Scriptures  from  which  they 
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point  after  point  is  established  by  independent  testimony  ;  and 
the  character  of  the  text  of  manuscripts,  of  ancient  versions,  and 
of  patristic  citations  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
attested  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  certain  transmis¬ 
sion.  It  is  thus  that  a  new  claimant  for  a  place  in  the  list  of 
critical  authorities,  such  as  was  the  Thebaic  version  in  the  last 
century,  and  such  as  is  the  Syriac  version  now  before  us, 
may  make  good  its  pretensions  and  establish  its  right  to  the 
foremost  rank ;  even  though  its  name  and  dignity  had  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  that  too  before  criticism  was  thought  of  as 
applicable  to  the  sacred  text.  Indee<l,  we  can  hardly  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  witnesses  coming  to  light  that  had  before 
been  unknown :  for  we  are  able  thus  to  test  conclusions  pre¬ 
viously  arrived  at ;  and  even  if  in  some  cases  they  require 
modification,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  general  those  which 
had  been  formed  on  sound  critical  principles  are  confirmed  and 
established.  This  has  been  ronmrkably  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  this  Syriac  version. 

There  is  one  class  of  passages  to  which  in  this  connexion  we 
must  make  a  brief  allusion  :  —  we  mean  those  which  were  read 
in  the  early  ages  in  some  peculiar  manner ;  and  which  are  still 
so  found  in  some  of  the  very  early  authorities  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Now  the  fact  that  a  document  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  should  contain  some  readings 
of  this  kind,  is  what  should  be  d  priori  expected  ;  and  therefore 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence  ought  not  to  be  used  as  ground  of 
objection  against  the  antiquity  and  general  character  of  any 
newly  discovered  document.  He  who  does  this,  acts  as  igno¬ 
rantly  as  if  he  were  to  use  the  marks  of  age  visible  on  some 
work  of  art  as  proofs  which  could  controvert  its  claims  to  anti¬ 
quity. 

were  introduced):  ty<j  ci  Xiyuf  vftiv,  'Ayan-dre  rove  i\0povi  vpiuv  [tw- 
XoytTrt  tovv  Karapuftivovc  vp&c  (vide  Luke  vi.  28.)]  caXwc  vou'tn 
rove  fiiaoiifTac  vpCit  (vide  Luke  vi.  27.)]  vat  ‘Kpooiv^taOt  virip  rwr 
[tirijpca^di'rwi'  vpdc  vat  (vide  Luke  vi.  S-^)]  ^tuKorra/r  vpat.  Such, 
then,  has  been  the  amplifiention  which  is  introduced  into  almost  all 
the  Greek  MSS.,  except  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  more  or  less  fully 
into  several  of  the  versions,  including  (as  might  be  expected  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  true  character)  the  Peshito.  Hut  here 
again  the  Curetonian  Syriac  vindicates  its  antiquity,  by  its  not  con¬ 
taining  any  of  the  three  insertions  from  St.  Luke.  If  the  translator 
of  this  Syriac  version  had  omitted  these  clauses  from  design  or  from 
carelessness,  how  marvellous  would  it  have  been  that  he  should  thus 
have  happened  to  accord  with  early  testimony  in  three  such  marked 
points  !  He  might  (on  the  supposition  of  omission)  have  just  as  well 
have  left  out  any  other  parts  of  the  verse  which  accord  with  St.  Luke. 
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In  the  Curetonian  Syriac  it  will,  we  believe,  suffice  to  refer 
to  a  few  instances  of  the  kind.  The  long  addition  after  Matt. 
XX.  28.  is  an  example  of  the  sort;  the  clause  introduced  was 
once  widely  though  not  universally  diffused:  and  it  savours 
of  an  addition  to  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture :  its .  occurrence 
in  Dr.  Cureton’s  version  certainly  favours  its  claim  to  anti¬ 
quity. 

In  Matt.  xvi.  the  greater  part  of  verse  2  (from  6\^ias),  and  the 
whole  of  verse  3  is  absent:  this  may  give  to  some  the  notion  of 
a  mere  careless  omission;  but  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that 
the  same  thing  is  met  with  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  a  few 
other  authorities:  the  Curetonian  Syriac  must  not  therefore  be 
blamed  as  though  it  were  peculiar  in  the  defect.  This  omission 
is  indeed  noticed  by  Jerome  as  occurring  in  several  MSS.  in 
his  day,  so  that  its  antiquity  is  established.  There  need,  how¬ 
ever,  we  believe,  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  omission  originated 
from  an  assimilation  of  the  words  in  this  i)assage  to  those  of 
xii.  38. ;  and  thus  the  omission  would  be  natural :  their  authority 
is  maintained  by  the  canons  of  Eusebius. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  do  the  excellences  of  this 
version  vindicate  its  supposed  antiquity,  but  the  same  point  is 
equally  proved  when  we  look  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  its 
marked  defects. 

We  can  well  understand  that  a  reader  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  who  has  paid  no  attention  to  textual  criticism,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  words  or  phrases  which  this  version  omits,  or  which 
it  reads  differently  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
may  feel  astonishment  almost  amounting  to  indignation  at  what 
he  must  regard  as  daring  corruption  of  the  sacred  text.  We 
can  suppose  that  he  may  turn  over  and  over  again  the  passages 
which  he  finds  in  a  form  somewhat  new  to  him ;  and  while  he 
rises  into  indignation  at  such  liberties  having  been  taken  with 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  may  turn  to  his  Greek  New 
Testament,  there  to  note  down  the  convincing  proofs  of  the 
worthlessness  of  this  newly  found  Syriac  version.  But  if  some 
unfeeling  critic  asks  him,  ‘But  how  do  you  know  that  the  pass- 
‘ages  which  you  have  noted  in  Greek  are  really  parts  of  the  New 
‘  Testament?  How  are  you  sure  (in  Mutt.  v.  44.  for  instance) 
‘  that  the  version  that  you  are  condemning  does  not  contain  the 
‘  true  reading?’  If  any  answer  is  vouchsafed  to  such  an  inquiry, 
it  is  likely  to  be  but  little  more  than  that  of  taking  up  one  of  the 
neat,  attractive  editions  of  Bishop  Lloyd’s  Oxford*Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  showing  how  the  words  there  stand,  according  to 
the  text  adopted  by  Mill.  But  that  scholar  and  diligent 
labourer  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism  did  not  himself  form 
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any  Greek  text ;  he  simply  printed  that  which  was  current 
in  lus  own  day;  while  he  expressed  his  value  for  readings  partly 
in  his  notes  and  more  particularly  in  his  Prolegomena.  Thus 
the  censor  who  w’ould  use  what  he  calls  *  Mill’s  text’  as  his 
standard,  employs  that  which  Mill  would  have  reprobated ;  he 
acts  on  principles  entirely  opposed  to  those  approved  by  that 
scholar.  The  censor  will  perhaps  then  uphold  the  notion  that 
the  Greek  text  that  he  lias  is  one  which  has  been  so  universally 
transmitted,  that  there  need  be  no  question  about  the  matter 
amongst  reasonable  men ;  and  that  this  text  it  is,  to  which  the 
Curctonian  Syriac  must  be  brought  as  a  kind  of  touchstone; 
then,  without  any  profitless  discussion,  all  variations  from  the 
standard  are  self-condemned :  and  this  Syriac  version,  though 
perhaps  a  curiosity  and  possibly  of  great  antiquity,  is  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  utility,  and  never  can  be  employed  as  an  authority  towards 
settling  the  sacred  text,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  does  not  in 
his  opinion  require  to  be  settled. 

It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  be  misled  by  plausible  assertions:  — 
it  was  thus  in  the  last  century  that  even  Wetstein,  laborious 
collator  of  Greek  MSS.  as  he  was,  deceived  himself  and  deceived 
others  as  to  the  value  of  the  best  and  oldest  of  the  documents  of 
which  he  gave  the  readings :  he  condemned  them  as  faithless 
witnesses  because  they  did  not  accord  with  his  own  preconceived 
standard. 

Or,  we  may  suppose  a  Syriac  scholar,  one  who  is  familiar 
with  every  word  and  phrase  of  the  Peshito,  taking  up  the  Cure- 
tonian  version  ;  and  after  he  has  examined  it  well,  he  forms  lus 
conclusion  that  all  the  parts  and  readings  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  Peshito  are  corruptions,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  imperfect  attempt  at  revising  that  ancient  version. 
This  Syriac  scholar,  unless  he  has  explored  somewhat  beyond 
the  domain  of  his  Aramaean  studies,  will  be  surprised  at  being 
told  that  the  very  points  and  readings  in  which  the  Peshito 
differs  from  this,  are  those  which  have  caused  the  difficulty 
always  felt  by  competent  textual  critics,  as  to  the  claim  of  that 
well-known  version  to  be  considered  as  a  production  of  the 
second  century.  The  known  readings  of  that  age  must  be  the 
standard  by  which  any  version  or  document  must  be  tried  for 
which  such  an  antiquity  is  claimed.  A  Syriac  scholar  who  as¬ 
sumes  the  language  of  the  Peshito  to  be  the  normal  type  of  that 
tongue,  might  easily  object  to  much  that  he  finds  in  this 
version  ;  and  he  might  thus  raise  the  charge  of  corruption :  but 
let  the  phraseology  be  closely  examined,  and  then  it  will  the 
rather  appear  that  in  the  Peshito  not  only  is  there  a  revision  as 
to  the  readings  and  renderings  so  as  to  be  in  parts  a  new  trans¬ 
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lation,  but  also  in  what  they  have  in  common  the  Peshito 
exhibits  the  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  polisher.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  assume  the  Latin  vernon  of  Jerome  to  be  that  from 
which  the  old  Latin  had  been  formed  by  corruption,  as  to  make 
the  Peshito  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac.  Happily, 
we  have  not  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  Syriac  phraseology,  as 
here  exhibited,  as  of  a  thing  wholly  unknown :  we  had  instances 
of  it  before,  and  that  in  documents  of  extreme  antiquity.* 

The  old  Latin  may  rightly  be  judged  to  be  a  version  of  the 
second  century ;  but  if  we  were  most  familiar  with  the  gospels 
in  the  Codex  Prixianus,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  its  readings  could  really  belong  to  that  age.  If  when  the 
Codex  Vercellensis  came  to  light,  those  who  already  knew  the 
Brixianus  might  perhaps  try  it  by  that  standard,  while  others 
might  more  rightly  judge  that  now  they  posses^  at  last  the 
Latin  gospels  in  a  form  which  might  probably  be  a  text  of 
such  extreme  antiquity ;  and  then  whatever  the  upholders  of 
the  Brixianus  might  say,  they  would  establish  their  point  of 
the  real  antiquity  of  the  Vercellensis,  and  henceforward  the 
Brixianus  would  be  rightly  judged  to  be  merely  a  revision. 

Thus,  while  we  can  perfectly  understand  how  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  might  cause  some  who  are  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  facts,  and  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  textual  criticism,  to  regard  it  as  a  defective  document, 
we  believe  that  to  any  who  comprehend  the  subject,  it  may  be 
made  most  clear  that  the  very  grounds  on  which  the  objectors 
would  rely,  are  those  which  prove  the  direct  contrary  of  that 
for  which  they  are  advanced  in  order  to  disparage  the  version. 

It  is  by  the  assumption  of  a  false  standard — one  that  carries 
us  below  the  third  century —  that  the  attempt  can  be  made  to 
impugn  this  version,  which  may  well  claim  a  much  higher 
antiquity.  Let  this  and  the  common  Peshito  be  both  tried  by 
a  criterion  of  the  second  century,  (the  age  to  which  some  Syriac  , 
version  assuredly  belongs,)  and  we  have  no  doubt  which  of  the 
two  will  stand  the  test,  and  which  it  is  that  will  only  occasion 
difficulty  to  him  who  tries  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  sincere  monu¬ 
ment  of  that  age. 

If  the  conditions  of  a  problem  be  well  understood,  and  there 
be  that  by  which  those  conditions  are  well  and  fully  met,  the 
connexion  of  the  two  things  ought  to  be  seen  of  necessity 
to  follow.  If  there  be  a  search  for  an  unknown  object,  the 
existence  and  nature  of  which  had  been  learned  from  a  rigorous 
induction  of  circumstantial  facts,  and  if  anything  be  presented 


See  Cureton’s  Preface,  pp.  Ixxi.  Ixxii. 
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which  is  found,  point  by  point,  to  meet  the  terras  of  what  •had 
been  learned  a  priori,  then  we  may  conclude  that  we  have 
discovered  the  very  object  itself,  if  indeed  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  but  one,  or  if  at  least  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  is  but  one.  That  there  is  a  coincidence  is  at  all 
events  evident ;  and  he  who  can  best  appreciate  the  bearing  and 
extent  of  such  coincidence,  will  the  most  fully  apprehend  how 
far  it  carries  us  into  the  region  of  absolute  identity  between 
the  requirements  of  the  problem  and  the  supposed  solution. 

Let  certain  perturbations  of  one  or  more  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  be  noticed  ;  let  such  perturbations  be  subjected  to  a  long 
series  of  rigorous  and  minute  observations,  so  that  their  reality 
and  measurements  may  be  most  absolutely  demonstrated ;  let 
mathematical  science  come  in,  applying  as  fully  as  possible  the 
problem  of  the  three  bodies,  so  as  to  establish,  by  a  series  of 
approximations,  the  position,  force,  and  varying  motions  of  the 
unknown  perturbing  body ; — and  then  let  observation  do  her 
work  afresh,  and  let  it  be  shown  that  there  is  an  unknown 
planet  occupying  the  orbit  and  exercising  the  attraction  such  as 
otyht  to  iHjIong  to  the  perturbing  body  whose  existence  had 
been  predetermined  by  mathematical  skill; — let  observation  be 
thus  the  handmaid  of  demonstration,  and  then  no  one  who  is 
capable  of  forming  any  judgment  on  the  matter  could  doubt  the 
identity  of  the  new  planet,  as  observed,  with  that  which  had 
been  required  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  problem. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  illustration  of  this  point, 
because  we  know  that  it  is  necessary.  It  was  a  fact  that  a 
Syriac  version  existed  in  the  second  century ;  we  were  aware 
what  kind  of  version  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  the  character¬ 
istics  of  its  text ;  we  also  knew  that  the  Peshito  Syriac  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case ;  so  that,  let  no  other  Syriac 
version  ever  be  knowm  older  in  character,  still  another  was 
wanted  in  order  to  correspond  to  antecedent  facts ;  the  version 
might  have  been  utterly  lost,  but  still  it  must  have  existed ;  it 
might  be  the  basis  of  the  Peshito,  but  the  Peshito,  as  we  have 
it,  does  not  and  cannot  meet  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
This  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at,  and  had  been  stated,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  even  of  the 
Curetonian  version.*  Critical  calculation  had  thus  formed  its 


•  In  Dr.  Davidson’s  ‘  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,’  vol.  L 
Bagsters,  1848,  he  gives  in  tlie  Notes  (p.  41^9.)  the  following  commu¬ 
nication  from  Dr.  Tregelles  relative  to  the  Peshito  Syriac  as  it  ha» 
been  transmitted :  ‘  Whoever  (says  he)  inserted  in  it  the  Kusebiaa 
‘  Canons,  as  found  in  most  or  all  tlie  MSS.,  may  have  introduced 
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conclusion ;  and  how  surprisingly  was  this  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  object  which  met  the  terms  of  the  inquiry. 
Xot  to  identify  the  two  objects  would  involve  just  as  great  a 
moral  absurdity,  as  it  would  if  we  were  to  deny  that  the  per¬ 
turbing  planet,  whose  place  had  been  calculated,  was  the  same 
that  was  afterwards  observed. 

But  if  this  Syriac  version  be  not  that  made  in  the  second 
century?  We  must  then  suppose  that  some  reviser  of  the 
Peshito  knew  in  what  respects  that  version  did  not  accord  with 
the  certain  readings  of  that  age ;  that  he  anticipated  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  later  critics,  and  that  he  was  so  conversant  with 
textual  antiquity,  and  with  the  earliest  Patristic  teaching,  as  to 
extrude  from  the  Peshito  (if  that  were  indeed  his  basis)  just 
what  would  clash  with  that  earlier  age.  You  certainly  would 
thus  ascribe  to  him  a  wonderful  sagacity ;  and  you  must  almost 
go  farther  and  regard  him  as  anticipating  the  expressed  thoughts 
and  judgments  of  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  suppose 
all  this  is,  in  fact,  to  suppose  that  the  Curetoniun  Syriac  was 
made  because  criticism  would  demand  that  such  a  version  must 
have  existed ;  you  thus  prove  that  (in  whatever  age  it  was,  on 
such  suppositions,  actuiilly  made)  it  became  identical  with  what 
ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  second  century. 

\Vc  only  add,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  character 
of  any  version  itself  is  not  essentially  altered  by  the  condition 
in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  that  this  must  specially 
be  remembered  when  such  a  document  has  come  down  in  very 
few  MSS.,  or  in  one  only:  that  in  such  an  estimate,  errors 
of  transcribers  must  be  left  out  of  question  as  thoroughly  as 
the  errata  should  be  in  a  printed  book ;  and  that  due  and 
proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  mistakes  into  which 
every  translator  was  liable  to  fall.  Whoever  pursues  the  unen¬ 
viable  task  of  gathering  together  all  the  mistakes  (real  or 
supposed)  of  any  ancient  version,  may  seem  to  make  out  such  a 
list  as  to  damage  its  character  for  ever  ;  but  it  is  only  the  unin- 

' alterations  from  the  Greek  MS.  before  him.  At  all  events,  the 
‘  Gospels  have  been  made  more  harmonious  and  accordant,  in  the  same 
‘  way  as  in  the  later  Greek  MSS.  The  Nitrian  MSS.,  when  col- 
‘lated,  may  exhibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text.'  We  believe  that  this 
was  written  and  printed  without  any  information  that  such  a  ver¬ 
sion  had  been  found  by  Dr.  Cureton.  That  it  might  exist,  wras  in¬ 
ferred  on  grounds  such  as  have  been  stated  above ;  that  it  might  be 
found  amongst  the  Nitrian  treasures  was  thought  not  improbable,  or 
at  least  possible,  from  what  was  even  then  known  of  their  extent  and 
antiquity.  The  coincidence  of  this  suggestion,  with  the  concurrent, 
but  then  unknown  fact,  is  at  least  worthy  of  remark. 
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formed  who  will  be  deceived  by  such  a  list.  A  catalogue 
minutely  detailing  every  error  of  fact  mentioned  by  any  his¬ 
torian  might  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  in  no  case  worthy  of 
credit,  and  thus  it  might  be  suggested  that  there  are  no  facts  on 
which  we  can  rely;  but  how  different  is  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  estimate!  We  neither  look  for  infallibility  in  the 
one  case  or  the  other;  we  know  that  there  are  attested  facts; 
we  can  use  to  good  purpose  the  records  of  our  religion,  even 
though  we  know  that  the  manner  in  which  some  would  assail 
and  decry  some  one  ancient  document,  might  similarly  be  applied 
separately  to  discredit  them  all  one  by  one.  We  do  not  think 
it  needful  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  defects  of  this  version ;  some 
of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  text  from  which 
the  translation  was  made ;  some  to  the  manner  of  translation, 
in  which  it  strikingly  agrees  with  certain  amplifleations  of  the 
Peshito;  some  to  errors  of  rendering,  several  to  mistakes  of 
transmission,  .and  some  (though  these  are  probably  few)  to  the 
transcriber  of  this  one  MS. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  Cureton’s  edition  of  this  version, 
and  the  English  translation  and  notes  with  which  it  is  accom* 
panied,  and  of  one  special  point  of  inquiry  suggested.  It 
is  very  probable  that  Dr.  Cureton  might  have  gained  a  kind 
of  celebrity  for  the  work,  and  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
claiming  for  this  Syriac  version  a  great  but  undefined  value, 
if  he  had  content^  himself  with  giving  to  the  world  the 
Syriac  text,  thus  magnificently  printed,  unaccompanied  by  a 
single  remark  of  his  own.  In  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  a  kind  of 
sacred  mystery  would  thus  have  attached  to  it,  which,  in  their 
minds  at  least,  would  not  have  been  dispelled  by  any  more  close 
acquaintance.  But  if  Dr.  Cureton  had  thus  published  this  ver¬ 
sion,  how  few  comparatively  are  there,  especially  in  this  country, 
to  whom  his  volume  would  have  been  of  real  service.*  He 
has  sought  to  be  useful  to  Biblical  scholars,  and  not,  therefore, 
to  shroud  this  ancient  version  in  any  cloud,  such  as  would  rendtf 
it  a  thing  partially  unknown,  even  though  given  to  the  world. 

On  this  principle,  then,  it  is  evident  that  he  acted  in  the 

*  An  amusing  estimate  has  been  formed  by  Dr.  Paul  de  La- 
garde  of  Berlin,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Syriac  literature  is  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  number  of  readers  likely  to  use  a  work  published  in 
that  language.  He  says,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Preface  of 
‘Didascalia  Apostolorum;  Syriace’  (Lipsim,  1854),  that  he  publishes 
*  quae  per  Eiuropam  vix  homines  quinque  intelligunt and,  indeed,  by 
limiting  the  impression  so  much  (‘  I’ouvrage  n’a  ti^  qu’h  cent 
‘  exemplaires ’)  there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  not  reaching  the 
hands  of  the  select  five. 
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English  rendering  which  accompanies  the  Syriac  text;  the 
object  was  not  to  make  an  English  New  Testament,  but  to  give 
such  an  English  construing  of  the  Syriac  as  might  enable  any 
student  to  use  the  ancient  materials  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  him.  We  are  well  aware  that  such  a  trans¬ 
lation  appears  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  criticism  ;  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Syriac  may  see  fit  to  object  that  a  literal 
construing  does  not  show  the  force  of  Syriac  expressions,  but 
only  that  of  single  words ;  while  the  mere  English  reader  may 
perhaps  criticise  the  words  and  phrases  employed,  and  he  may 
raise  objections  on  grounds  wholly  fallacious.  Dr.  Curcton 
himself  thus  describes  his  English  version  :  — 

‘  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  a  word  respecting  tlie  English 
translation  from  the  Syriac.  My  great  object  has  been  to  make  it  as 
literal  as  1  could,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac,  to  use  the  English  for  comparison  with  the  Greek. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  even  retained  the  order  of  the  Syriac  words, 
so  far  as  it  seemed  possible  to  do  so  without  obscurity.  It  has  been 
my  intention  also  to  render  always  the  same  Syriac  term  by  the  same 
English  word’ — of  which  he  proceeds  to  give  some  examples.* 
{Preface,  p.  xciv.) 

This  will  be  enough,  we  believe,  for  candid  and  intelligent 
readers  ;  it  will  show  them  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  how 
they  ought  to  use  the  translation  from  the  Syriac  with  which 
they  have  been  favoured.  If  such  are  acquainted  slightly  with 
Syriac,  they  will  be  considerably  assisted ;  if  ignorant  of  that 
ancient  tongue,  they  will,  if  they  know  anything  of  philology, 
be  able  to  discriminate  between  those  things  which  indicate 
a  variation  of  reading,  and  those  which  only  represent  some 
feature  indicated  in  the  Syriac.  They  will  be  enabled  to 
compare  the  Curetonian  Syriac  version  with  Greek  and  other 
authorities,  and  thus  they  may  form  for  themselves  an  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment,  instead  of  merely  relying  upon  assertions,  even 
though  they  may  suppose  them  to  be  worthy  of  credit. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  truly  say  that  Dr.  Cureton  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  remarkably  w’ell  in  his  endeavour  to  introduce  his  Syriac 
version  in  an  English  costume,  and  that  for  this  he  deservedly 
merits  the  thanks  of  all  Biblical  scholars. 

Dr.  Cureton’s  Introduction  consists  principally  of  two  parts 
—  general  notes  on  the  readings  of  tlic  remains  of  these  Syriac 
gospels,  pointing  out  their  coincidence,  or  the  contrary,  with 
other  authorities  ;  —  and  a  special  dissertation  on  St.  Matthew’s 
gospel  as  found  in  this  Syriac  version  or  recension. 

The  series  of  notes  will  save  those  who  wish  to  tise  this 
version  not  a  little  time  and  trouble ;  it  will  supply  those  who 
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wish  to  verify  our  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  this  Syriac 
text,  as  connected  with  comparative  criticism,  with  the  means 
of  so  doing  to  almost  any  extent ;  it  will  also  (we  are  bound  to 
say)  enable  those  who  wish  to  censure  the  text,  and  to 
cast  discredit  upon  all  who  value  it,  to  do  so,  if  they  please. 
Not  a  few  of  the  notes  of  the  editor  contain  suggestions  which 
will  probably  lead  to  curious  discussion ;  others  give  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  student ;  and  in  all 
we  feel  that,  whether  we  fully  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed 
or  not,  still  we  have  to  do  with  a  writer  who  is  so  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  that  he  gives  forth  his  opinions  freely,  let  the  use  made 
of  them  be  what  it  may. 

But  the  remarks  on  St.  Matthew’s  gospel  will  be  regarded 
by  readers  in  general  as  touching  on  the  most  important  inquiry 
with  which  the  Introduction  deals.  The  point  which  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  seeks  to  establish  is  a  connexion  between  this  Syriac  text  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  the  original  Hebrew  *  of  this  first  gospel  as 
written  by  the  apostle  himself.  This  is  a  point  which  can 
neither  be  established,  nor  yet  confuted,  by  mere  dogmatism  ;  it 
requires  to  be  temperately  and  honestly  discussed  ;  and  even  if 
no  conclusion  be  absolutely  reached  as  a  matter  of  demonstration, 
we  may  at  least  hope  that  some  probability  may  be  established. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  professed 
Biblical  scholars  who  would  meet  such  an  inquiry  in  limine  by 
denying  that  St.  Matthew  ever  wrote  a  Hebrew  gospel  at  all. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  as  might  be  misled  by  this  assertion,  we 
are  glad  that  Dr.  Cureton  has  re-stated  the  evidence  on  this  point 
(though  in  parts  we  believe  that  it  might  be  amplified),  and  thus 
the  reader  is  compelled  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which 
requires  for  its  support  such  a  procedure,  as  that  of  ignoring  a 
mass  of  united  testimony.  It  is  the  custom  with  some  to  argue 
that  as  the  chronological  list  of  witnesses  begins  with  Papias,  a 
credulous  man,  all  the  rest  must  be  supposed  to  be  simply 
repeating  his  testimony ;  and  thus  they  seek  to  make  all  depend 
on  his  single  evidence.  A  strange  mode  truly  of  silencing  wit¬ 
nesses!  As  if  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  were 
incapable  of  knowing  anything  about  the  matter.  Now  the 
fact  remains  that  St.  Matthew’s  Hebrew  gospel  was  still  extant 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  —  interpolated  indeed,  but 
still  in  existence  ;  and  if  the  witnesses  who  attest  such  facts  are 
unworthy  of  credit  hqre,  how  can  any  one  show  that  St.  Mat- 


•  Once  for  all,  let  us  saj'  that  we  use  Hebrew,  here  and  in  our  sub¬ 
sequent  remarks,  as  signifying  that  form  of  Aramaean  in  which  all 
ancient  testimony  agrees  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel. 
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thew  ever  wrote  a  gospel  at  all?  Unless  we  believe  the  com¬ 
petent  witnesses  who  say  that  he  wrote  in  that  language,  how 
do  we  know  anything  about  the  matter?  There  are,  indeed, 
those  who  speak  smoothly  about  ‘  ecclesiastical  antiquity,’  but 
so  little  do  they  know  of  what  the  Fathers  teach  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  respecting  which  they  dogmatise,  that  they  could  not  bring 
forward  a  single  ecclesiastical  writer  in  proof  of  that  which  they 
seek  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  is  upheld  by  *  catholic 
consent.’  Now  if  real  ‘  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ’  makes  a  single 
thing  certain  respecting  the  gospels,  it  is  that  the  first  was 
written  by  Matthew  the  apostle,  and  that  its  language  was 
that  then  called  Hebrew.  • 

Of  course,  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Gosjiel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac  to  that  written  in 
Hebrew  by  the  apostle  himself  becomes  impossible,  if  it  be 
denied  that  such  a  document  once  existed ;  but  this  mode  of 
cutting  short  an  inquiry  will  not  satisfy  any  who  are  not  willing 
to  place  modern  assertion  in  the  place  of  ancient  evidence.  We 
say  advisedly  modern  assertion,  because  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  one  doubted  or  denied  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew 
prior  to  Erasmus.  That  scholar,  who  lived  before  much  of  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  had  been  properly  brought  to  light,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  opinion  that  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  very 
original  of  the  apostle ;  he  also  maintained  that  the  Latin  that 
we  have  of  Irenaeus  against  heresies  is  the  original  of  the  work 
of  that  Father ;  this  modern  tradition  is  followed  by  some  in  the 
case  of  St.  Matthew ;  but  as  to  Irenaeus,  who  upholds  the  opinion 
of  Erasmus  ?  And  yet  there  is  just  as  much  reason  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

This  point  ought,  we  believe,  to  be  received  as  a  demon¬ 
strated  fact ;  and  those  who  thus  accept  it  may  then  proceed  in 
the  examination  of  the  question.  We  think,  however,  that  Dr. 
Curcton  has  introduced  the  consideration  of  details  which  com¬ 
plicate  the  inquiry.  For  the  systematised  theories  of  Bishop 
Marsh  and  others  do  not,  we  judge,  present  established  facts  on 
which  we  may  rest  as  if  it  were  proved  that  the  evangelists  used 
certain  common  documents,  and  that  one  of  them  introduced 
certain  points  from  an  enlarged  document,  while  another  had 
before  him  something  additional  of  another  kind.  We  feel  that 
we  must  dismiss  these  considerations,  because  they  would  com¬ 
pel  us  to  suppose  that  several  such  documents  existed,  not  one 
of  which  was  known  even  to  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions 
the  authorship  of  the  gospels,  and  the  existence  of  which  was 
not  suspected  until  modern  times,  when  ingenious  theorisers 
sought  to  account  for  the  correspondences  of  the  gospels  in  a 
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most  subtle  inanner ;  and  yet  after  all,  the  theories  present  more 
points  which  would  require  to  he  explained,  than  do  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  for  the  solution  of  which  they  were  invented.  By  not 
introducing  the  supposition  of  such  a  complicated  scries  of  docu¬ 
ments,  we  greatly  simplify  the  present  inquiry;  and  thus  we 
also  need  not  touch  on  the  fact  of  scripture  inspiration,  or  the 
tlieories  which  have  been  advanced  as  statements  or  expressions 
of  that  fact  Tite  whole  subject  should  he  fully  discussed  with¬ 
out  any  mere  assertions  being  advanced ;  if  it  cannot  he  brought 
farther  than  the  domain  of  probable  opinion,  let  it  at  least  be 
brought,  if  possible,  thus  far. 

Dr.  Curcton  very  rightly  points  out,  what  we  suppose  must 
strike  every  Syriac  reader,  that  in  this  Syriac  text  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  expression  in  St.  Matthew’s  gospel 
from  that  found  in  tlie  others.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater 
correctness  of  phraseology  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  alt(^ether  one 
and  the  same  version,  we  should  ex])ect  to  find  the  contrary ;  for 
a  translator  generally  gams  that  kind  of  experience  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  perform  the  latter  portion  of  a  work  with  a  firmer 
and  truer  hand.  This  impression  was  strongly  conveyed  to  our 
mind  when  reading  this  version  through.  Certainly  this  might 
be  explained,  if  the  8up[x>sition  w’ere  established  that  the  first 
gospel  was  taken  from  a  cognate  dialect,  instead  of  being 
formed  by  translation  from  the  Greek ;  but  the  existence  of 
this  fact,  on  the  face  of  tlic  document  itself,  makes  the  supposi¬ 
tion  far  from  improbable ;  even  if  we  must  admit,  as  Dr.  Cureton 
himself  does,  tliat  St.  Iklatthcw,  as  we  have  it  before  us  here, 
has  been  compared  with  the  Greek,  and  bears  the  marks  of  such 
comparison.  • 

It  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  we  possess  no  sufficient  data 
for  instituting  a  thorough  conqiarison  between  this  Syriac  St. 
Matthew  and  the  lost  HebrcAV  original.  The  e;irly  writers,  who 
so  fully  mention  the  existence  of  that  document,  had  no  occasion 
to  quote  from  it,  unless  it  presented  something  remarkable ;  and 
thus  the  citations  which  they  give  us  are  such  as  bear  iu  general 
most  evident  marks  of  inter{K)lntion.  In  fact,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  original  Hebrew  of  St  Matthew  was  fully  and 
adequately  represented  by  that  Greek  text  formed  from  it,  which 
was  used  by  the  churches  in  general,  even  back  to  tlie  very  age 
when  they  were  under  the  authoritative  guidance  of  inspired  apo¬ 
stles  and  others  who  had  been  disciples  of  our  Lord  when  on  earth. 

But  is  there  any  indication  on  the  part  of  any  Syriac  writer 
of  an  acquaintance  with  a  version  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel  in 
that  tongue  from  the  Hebrew  of  St.  Matthew  ?  and  can  any 
information  of  a  satisfactory  kind  be  obtained  from  such  a 
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source  ?  There  is :  the  well-known  Syriac  writer  Bar  Salibi, 
Bishop  of  Amida  in  the  twelfth  century,  definitely  mentions 
such  a  version.  In  treating  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  he  says 
that  *  there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy  made  out  of  the 

*  Hebretc.'  This,  then,  may  possibly,  or  even  probably,  be  Dr. 
Cureton’s  text ;  but  Bar  Salibi  then  continues  to  say  that  the 
Syriac  St.  Matthew  ‘inserts  there  three  kings  [Ahaziah,  Joash, 

‘  and  Amazlah,  see  Matt.  i.  8.]  in  the  genealogy,  but  that  it 

*  afterwards  speaks  of  fourteen,  and  not  seventeen,  genera- 

‘  tions,  is  because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted  for 
‘  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews,’  &c.  ( CuretorCs  Pref.  p.  xi.) 

Let  this  testimony  be  clearly  understood.  If  any  one  in  that 
age  was  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  Syriac  versions,  it 
was  surely  Bar  Salibi ;  and  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  at  that 
time  there  were  still  in  circulation  copies  of  St.  Matthew  in 
Syriac,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  The  citation  that  he  gives 
is  very  curious ;  for  he  says  that  in  Matt.  i.  8.  three  kings  are 
supplied  in  the  genealogy,  and  yet  that  in  verse  17.  there  is  the 
number  fourteen,  which,  with  those  names  added,  becomes  incor¬ 
rect.  We  turn,  as  did  Dr.  Cureton  before  us,  to  the  text  of  this 
St.  Matthew.  fVe  find  the  two  passages  as  Bar  Salibi  described 
them,  in  all  their  marked  inconsistency.  If  this  coincidence 
does  not  serve  to  identify  the  Curetonian  Syriac  with  that 
which  was  known  in  past  centuries  as  the  Syriac  version  from 
St.  Matthew’s  own  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  we  do  not  know  what 
would  suffice.  For  this  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  of  a  few 
cited  words,  but  it  is  identity  in  characteristic  readings,  and 
that,  too,  in  points  which  would  be  hardly  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  same  document.  Many  an  ancient  writing  has  been 
truthfully  identified  on  the  ground  of  a  citation  far  less  marked 
than  this ;  we  may,  therefore,  feel  moral  certainty  that  this  is 
the  St.  Matthew  referred  to  by  Bar  Salibi,  and  we  may  listen 
respectfully  to  his  testimony  as  to  its  origin. 

Let  all  points  be  weighed  ;  let  the  probability  be  eonsidered 
that  the  earliest  Syriac  version  was  made  when  St.  Matthew’s 
own  Hebrew  gospel  was  in  circulation  in  that  region ;  let  the 
peculiar  title  1^  borne  in  mind ;  let  the  internal  character  of  the 
phraseology  be  studied.  All  this  may  establish  a  strong  case ; 
and  then  let  the  testimony  and  identifying  citation  of  Bar  Salibi 
be  added ;  and  thus,  we  believe,  will  the  considerate  scholar  be 
brought,  step  by  step,  to  the  settled  judgment  that  this  St 
Matthew  is  really  sprung  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  that 
apostle. 

In  studying  it  with  this  belief,  we  do  not  wish  to  overlook 
its  features  which  may  seem  to  militate  t^inst  this  opinion. 
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We  quite  acknowledge  that  in  this  one  copy  there  are  traces  of 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  gospel,  —  the  authoritative  version 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  w’e  believe,  —  that  there  are  more  modern 
elements  introduced  ;  and  that  the  other  gospels  have  exercised 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  transmission  and  present  readings 
of  this.  But  those  Avho  know  the  Peshito  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  aware  that  the  readings  of  the  LXX  have  sometimes  in¬ 
fluenced  the  text;  yet  who  doubts  that  it  was  made  from 
Hebrew  ?  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  this  St.  Matthew  ; 
in  each  case  the  solution  should  be  the  same. 

We  were  not  hasty  in  forming  our  conclusion.  It  was  long 
before  w'e  passed  from  the  region  of  probable  opinion  into  that 
of  settled  belief.  In  this  the  testimony  of  Bar  Salibi  aided  us 
greatly ;  and  to  all  Biblical  scholars  who  prefer  objective  facts 
to  subjective  visions,  who  regard  the  testimony  of  ancients  that 
St.  Matthew  did  write  in  Hebrew,  more  highly  than  the  pe¬ 
remptory  assertion  of  moderns  that  he  did  not,  do  we  commend 
the  consideration  of  the  subject.  We  believe  that  most  con¬ 
siderate  renders  will  be  satisfled  that  Bar  Salibi’s  testimony 
suffices  to  show  that  this  version  w’as  the  one  which  the  Syrians 
themselves  held  to  be  that  formed  from  the  Hebrew.  Their 
belief  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  point  proved,  even  if 
any  hesitate  in  carrying  a  settled  judgment  any  farther.  In 
critical  use  Ave  must  remember  that  we  have  this  version  in  but 
one  MS.,  and  also  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  disturbances  to 
which  its  text  has  been  exposed.  We  do  not  rely  infallibly  on 
any  of  the  ancient  versions  from  the  Greek  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us ;  we  would  use  this  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  employ  tiiose.  We  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
proved  value  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  as  an  ancient  Christian 
monument,  shown  as  it  has  been  by  comparative  criticism,  is 
established  apart  from  the  opinions  which  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  version  of  St.  ^Matthew.  If  that  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  tlien  it  possesses  an  additional  value ;  but  even  those 
who  hesitate  on  that  subject  have  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie 
positions  previously  and  independently  demonstrated.  It  hfxs 
been  Dr.  Cureton’s  misfortune  to  be  a  discoverer,  and  thus  to 
be  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  learn 
and  investigate  the  objective  truth  of  facts.  But  if  this  has 
been  his  misfortune,  his  discoveries  have  been  at  least  to  the 
exceeding  benefit  of  others ;  and  this  will  remain,  we  doubt 
not,  long  after  the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  dogmatism  are 
forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  remembered  w  ith  a  smile.  Many  literary 
monuments  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  present  age,  but 
we  know  of  few  that-  deserve  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with 
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this;  and  in  the  special  department  of  Biblical  learning  we  may 
advisedly  say  that  we  know  of  none  equal  in  importance  and 
interest  to  this  version  of  the  Syriac  Gospels. 

The  field,  however,  of  Biblical  research  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Professor  Tischendorf,  who  distinguished 
himself  about  eighteen  years  ago  as  the  decipherer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  very  valuable  palimpsest  of  the  Greek  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  Codex  Ephraemi  at  Paris,  has  continued  his  labours 
in  the  same  department ;  not  only  has  he  published  ancient 
Biblical  texts  (accomplishing  far  more  than  all  his  predecessors 
unitedly),  but  he  has  also  been  successful  as  the  discoverer  of 
])recioii8  MSS.  previously  unknown  ;  some  of  the  libraries  of 
this  country  have  b^'en  enriched  with  spoils  that  he  has  thus 
brought  from  the  East.  His  repeated  visits  to  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  have  been  productive  of  valuable  and 
remarkable  results.  We  cannot  now  particularise  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  he  formerly  made ;  we  have,  however,  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  a  few  points  relating  to  one,  the  mere 
rumour  of  which  has  of  late  peculiarly  interested  and  surprised 
both  Biblical  scholars  and  antiquaries. 

Professor  Tischendorf s  visit  to  the  library  of  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Sinai,  several  years  ago,  was  productive  of  but  little 
result ;  and  he  heard  somewhat  incredulously  the  report  brought 
by  Major  Macdonald  that  the  special  treasures  of  that  library 
had  not  been  shown  him ;  indeed  there  were  persons  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  statements  were  too 
highly  coloured  which  that  officer  had  made. 

A  few  months  ago,  however.  Professor  Tischendorf  again 
went  in  the  employ  of  the  Einj)eror  of  Russia  to  the  Convent 
of  St.*  Catharine  at  Mount  Sinai,  to  examine  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  which  was  reported  to  be  there,  designated  as  the 
(jolden  MS.  (the  age  of  which  was  said  to  be  very  great),  and 
also  to  investigate  the  other  treasures  of  antiquity  in  the  same 
library.  He  found  the  golden  MS.  to  be  less  ancient  than  he 
expected ;  he  was  able  to  negotiate  for  its  transmission  to  him 
to  collate  or  copy  at  Cairo,  and  then  for  its  transfer  for  suf¬ 
ficient  consideration  to  the  Imperial  Library.  But  if  the 
golden  MS.  were  less  important  than  Professor  Tischendorf  had 
expected,  he  has  been  able  to  describe  another  Greek  MS.,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly,  if  the  reality 
at  all  resembles  the  accounts  in  circulation.  Professor  Tischen¬ 
dorf,  in  writing  to  the  Saxon  Minister  Von  Falkenstein,  says 
that  this  MS.  is  of  the  fourth  century  (contemporaneous  there¬ 
fore  with  the  Vatican  MS.),  that  it  contains  a  large  portion  of 
the  LXX,  namely  the  greater  part  of  the  Prophets,  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  other  portions  of  the  Apocrypha, 
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the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  followed  by  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas.  The  number  of  leaves  is  stated  to  be  346  of  a  large 
size.  It  is  elsewhere  mentioned  that  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
MS.  is  about  132,000 ;  and  as  we  are  informed  from  yet 
another  source  that  the  MS.  is  written  in  four  columns,  we  find 
that  there  must  be  generally  forty-eight  lines  in  each.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  ‘  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus,’  discovered 
by  Professor  Tischendorf  several  years  ago,  or  the  beautiful 
lithographed  facsimile  published  under  his  sui)erintendence,  will 
at  once  see  that  this  newly  announced  MS.  so  thoroughly  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  document,  that  they  arc  either  portions  of  the 
same  MS.,  or  else  MSS.  of  precisely  the  same  character.  The 
‘  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus’  has  stood  alone  as  divided  into 
four  columns.  Until  we  have  further  infoi'mation,  we  must 
suppose  that  Professor  Tischendorf  has  obtained  another  and 
most  important  portion  of  the  ‘ Codex  Friderico-Augustanus’ 
itself.  Its  value  is  probably  as  great  in  the  New  Testament  as 
it  is  in  that  portion  of  tlie  LXX  which  has  been  available  for 
some  years  in  the  lithographed  facsimile. 

We  believe  that  no  statement  has  been  published  as  to  where 
this  MS.  was  obtained;  it  may  have  been  one  seen  by  former 
investigators  at  Mount  Sinai ;  it  may  have  been  in  some 
Egyptian  monastery.  Professor  Tischendorf  has  always  spoken 
with  reserve  on  such  points,  intimating  that  too  definite  state¬ 
ments  would  have  the  effect  of  frustrating  his  further  re¬ 
searches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  not  only  that  this  MS.  may  be 
secured  for  some  European  library  in  which  it  may  be  freely 
examined,  but  also  that  it  may  be  published  by  the  discoverer  for 
the  use  of  all  Biblical  scholars.  The  information  that  yte  have 
on  the  subject  is  as  yet  indefinite  and  incomplete.* 


*  Perhaps  Biblical  discoveries  may  yet  be  made,  even  in  well- 
known  libraries.  Dr.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  of  Berlin,  drew  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles’s  attention  a  few  months  ago  to  a  palimpsest  MS.  of  part  of  St 
Luke’s  gospel,  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
This  MS.  was  brought  from  the  island  of  Zantc  by  the  late  General 
Macaulay  in  1820 ;  but  it  had  remained  unread  and  unused  until 
examined  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  who  has  deciphered  the  buried  writing 
and  prepared  the  text  for  publication.  The  readings  of  this  MS. 
(designated  IS  for  purposes  of  critical  reference)  are  of  the  very  best 
character.  A  description  of  this  Codex  Zacynthius  S  is  given  in 
‘  The  Book  of  Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  Text, 
‘  &c.,  by  Dr.  Tregelles,’  p.  77.  Whatever  critical  designation  may  be 
given  to  Prof.  Tischendorf ’s  new  discovery  for  purposes  of  reference, 
it  will  be  well  for  it  to  be  observed  that  S  had  been  previously 
appropriated. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  History  of  the  Life  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.  From  the  French  of  !^L  Brialmont,  Captain  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Belgian  Army.  With  emendations  and  additions. 
By  Bev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain  General  to  the  Forces. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  London  :  1858. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815.  Par  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chareas.  2  vols.  Bruxelles:  1858. 

3.  Supplementary  Despatches  and  Memoranda  of  Fieldmarshal 
the  Duke  of  IFellington,  K.G.  India,  1797 — 1805.  Edited 
by  his  son  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  4  vols.  8vo.  London: 
1858. 

4.  Recollections.  By  Samuel  Rogers.  London:  1859. 

HILE  the  predilections  and  antipathies  which  are  strength¬ 
ened  by  life  and  action  necessarily  lose  in  death  and  by 
time  the  sharpness  of  their  contrast,  the  events  of  the  last  six 
years  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  served 
to  wear  away  a  habit  of  indiscriminate  panegyric  in  this 
country,  and  to  calm  an  inveterate  animosity  in  France. 
That  period  has  been  marked  by  a  great  change  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  relations  which  he  contributed  to  form,  by  a  fresh 
divergence  from  the  domestic  policy  which  he  upheld,  and  by 
the  alliance  of  this  nation  with  the  dynasty  which  it  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  military  career  to  overthrow.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  interval,  the  proportions  of  some  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  European  policy  may  have  shrunk  away,  that  in 
this  country  some  errors  of  statesmanship  may  have  risen  more 
clearly  into  view,  and  that  in  France  some  atonement  may 
have  been  accepted  in  the  Second  Empire  for  the  deepest  and 
most  rapid  humiliation  of  a  great  military  power  since  the 
Carthaginian  rule  was  stamped  out  on  the  field  of  Zama.  But 
unless  we  are  widely  misled,  the  tendency  of  this  change  is 
rather  to  raise  than  to  depress  the  general  view  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  character  in  Europe. 

The  works  of  Captain  Brialmont  and  Colonel  Charras  are  the 
first  elaborate  and  dispassionate  criticisms  of  the  Duke’s  military 
career  that  have  appeared  in  continental  literature.  Neither, 
indeed,  of  these  writers  is  an  officer  of  the  Empire.  M.  Brial¬ 
mont,  the  author  of  the  Biography,  is  a  captain  on  the  staff  (ff 
the  Belgian  army ;  and  M.  Charras,  who  has  published  a  work 
in  three  volumes  on  a  (Mimpaign  of  three  days,  lives  at  Brussels 
a  French  exile.  The  value  of  such  writings  must,  of  course,  be 
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determined,  not  by  extrinsic  circumstances  of  authorship  and 
publication,  but  by  their  own  internal  merits.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  Paris  to  depreciate  Colonel  Char- 
ras  on  the  ground  of  a  presumptive  hostility  to  the  Bonapartes. 
If  the  incident  of  exile. at  this  day  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  a 
just  view  of  the  strategy  of  the  first  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  dispassionate  conclusions 
prejudicial  to  his  memory  would  not  now  Imj  permitted  to  the 
French  press.  We  must  choose,  therefore,  between  French 
criticisms  published  in  similar  circumstances,  or  no  criticisms 
.*it  all  tending  to  discredit  the  traditions  on  which  the  existing 
Empire  has  been  re-established. 

Mr.  Gleig  has  both  translated  M.  Brialmont’s  Life  of  the 
Duke,  and  has  added  to  the  narrative  from  his  own  knowledge. 
The  English  edition  is  therefore  a  joint  work.  The  French  bio¬ 
grapher  has  written  the  military  details  with  which  a  civilian  can 
hardly  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  the  English  biographer  has 
introduced  political  and  domestic  Incidents  which  few  foreigners 
could  supply^  This  or  some  other  division  of  labour  was  neces¬ 
sary,  unless  such  a  writer  as  Sir  William  Napier  once  wiis, 
were  ready  to  assume  the  double  task.  Mr.  Gleig,  accordingly, 
was  justified  in  his  adoption  of  a  course  which  gives  us  at  any 
rate  one  tolerable  history  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  without 
compromising  the  views  of  either  author,  in  place  of  two  emi¬ 
nently  defective  histories  which  those  authors  would  singly  have 
written.  Had  he  translated  such  a  biography  by  Soult  or  Tal- 
leynmd,  he  would  no  doubt  have  rendered  it  intact,  because  the 
public,  though  interested  in  the  truth,  would  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  views  of  Soult  or  Talleyrand,  in  which  they 
would  hardly  expect  to  discover  truth.  Captain  Brialmont,  on 
the  contrary,  comes  forward  as  an  unbiassed  foreign  author  pre¬ 
viously  unknown,  and  the  staple  of  the  English  edition  remains 
his  own.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  work  are  at  present 
before  us ;  the  third  volume  will  contain  Mr.  Gleig’s  narrative 
of  the  Duke’s  Life  subsequent  to  the  close  of  his  military 
career;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  publication  of 
equal  interest  and  authority  has  yet  appeared  on  this  truly 
national  subject. 

Nevertheless,  this  obviously  cannot  form  the  permanent  record 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Such  a  life  as  his  was  almost 
equally  public  and  private.  The  former  is  not  yet  completely 
before  the  world ;  the  latter  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  writings  on  the  Peninsular  War, 
not  one  gives  us  much  more  insight  into  the  private  life  of 
Wellington  during  nearly  six  years  passed  as  much  in  inaction 
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as  in  hostilities,  than  the  literature  of  antiquity  has  thrown  upon 
the  private  life  of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  M.  Brialmont,  whose 
biography  is  a  military  biography,  does  not  attempt  to  fill 
this  void.  The  required  information  must  be  sought  from 
the  Duke’s  associates  and  from  his  correspondence.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  associates,  indeed,  are  already  dead ;  but  the  sensitiveness 
of  survivors  and  successors  long  postpones  the  publication  of 
confidential  correspondence.  We  have  as  yet  no  Life,  that 
can  1)6  called  a  Life,  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  died  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  have  but 
just  seen  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  died  twenty  years 
earlier;  and  even  his  Life  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  possible 
that  the  materials  for  a  complete  biography  may  never  be  col¬ 
lected.  When  a  great  general  survives  his  campaigns  by  nearly 
forty  years,  he  ought  to  turn  autobiographer.  Had  the  Duke 
done  so,  he  would  have  left  us  a  record  invaluable  for  its  simple 
truth;  and,  indeed,  that  |)ortion  of  his  military  despatches 
which  was  published  by  Colonel  Gurwood  does,  in  some  degree, 
supply  the  deficiency :  but  the  whole  collection  is  of  far  greater 
extent,  and  many  of  the  most  important  documents  were  with¬ 
held  by  the  discretion  of  the  Duke  himself.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  these  additional  despatches,  (one  early  portion 
of  which  the  present  Duke  has  just  given  to  the  world,)  as 
well  as  the  Duke’s  private  correspondence,  not  now  accessible, 
will  h  ereafter  be  forthcoming. 

M.  Brialmont  assigns  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  second 
place  in  the  generalship  of  his  age,  and  we  should  hardly  per¬ 
haps  quarrel  with  a  conclusion  drawn  with  exemplary  candour, 
were  it  not  arrived  at  after  ascribing  too  much  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  too  little  to  the  army ;  for  if  such  results  were 
attained  with  means  so  insignificant,  it  would  be  hard  to  point 
out  in  any  age  the  Duke’s  equal.  This  error  (as  Mr.  Gleig  has 
already  indicated)  arises  from  too  literal  an  acceptation  of 
despatches,  in  which  the  Duke  wrote,  as  it  was  his  habit  to 
speak,  more  strongly  than  he  calmly  thought,  and  which  some¬ 
times  remind  us  of  the  vehemence  of  that  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
whom,  in  contradistinction  to  other  heroes  of  that  celebrated 
race,  it  seems  necessary  to  term  Napier  Asiaticus.  M.  Brial¬ 
mont’s  view  of  the  high  public  principles  of  his  hero  are  hardly 
less  novel  in  the  French  language  than  his  candid  strategic 
criticism.  M.  Charras,  equally  without  bias,  has  dissipated  the 
fictions  of  the  St.  Helena  Memoirs.  We  have  here  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  systematic  misrepresentation  of  those  French 
writers  who  for  the  last  forty  years,  in  dealing  with  the  former 
enemies  of  their  country,  have  laboured  to  surpass  the  elaborate 
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falsehoods  of  the  memoirs  and  histories  of  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  causes  of  the  extreme  indis¬ 
position,  which  has  long  appeared,  to  do  justice  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  memory  in  France.  That  he  defeated  Napoleon 
himself  in  the  last  contest  is  but  one  of  many  reasons.  No  re¬ 
volutionary  career  breathed  stronger  military  instincts,  or  fiercer 
national  antipathies,  than  the  French.  None  arose  with  grander 
predictions  and  closed  in  worse  disaster.  It  was  consecrated  in 
the  national  mind  by  the  principle  of  liberty  which  it  at  first 
embodied,  and  the  speedy  loss  of  that  liberty  is  condoned  in 
retrospect  by  a  sense  of  the  glory  for  which  it  was  exchanged. 
The  still  vivid  tradition 'of  its  triumphs  extinguishes  and  sur¬ 
vives  the  tradition  of  the  misery  which  attended  those  triumphs. 
By  a  strange  but  characteristic  inaccuracy  of  mental  vision, 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  are  viewed  as  homogeneous  parts 
of  the  Revolution,  jointly  representing  the  twin  aspirations  of 
the  national  mind,  the  domestic  freedom  of  the  people  and  the 
military  glory  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  necessary  sequence  to 
such  a  natural  though  illogical  train  of  thought  to  associate  the 
general  who  restored  the  Bourbon  monarchy  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

The  rancour  reserved  for  the  Duke .  exceeded  his  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  victories  of  the  restoration.  Over  him  no 
battles  had  been  reciprocally  gained.  If  Schwarzenberg  tri¬ 
umphed  at  Leipsic,  he  had  just  before  been  routed  at  Dres¬ 
den  ;  if  Bliicher  succeeded  at  Montmartre,  he  had  just  before 
been  beaten  on  the  Marne.  Wellington,  too,  by  his  pre¬ 
eminence,  represented  England  in  the  popular  view  much 
more  distinctly  than  Schwarzenberg  or  Bliicher  could  repre¬ 
sent  Germany;  and  independently  of  Waterloo,  the  French 
military  jealousy  of  this  country  grejitly  exceeded  that  jealousy 
of  Austria  or  Prussia.  Austerlitz  and  Auerstadt  might  well 
fortify  French  pride  against  the  reverses  of  1814.  But  there 
was  no  single  set-off  against  the  victories  of  Wellington  in  any 
engagement  with  the  English  arms. 

The  Duke,  also,  was  equally  identified  with  the  return  of  this 
country  to  the  rank  of  a  military  j)Ower.  As  he  renewed  by 
land  that  series  of  defeats  which  the  French  had  already  sus¬ 
tained  by  sea,  he  destroyed  the  complacent  theory  of  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  either  Power  on  its  own  alleged  element.  It 
was  as  bitter  a  reverse  to  the  French  that  their  armies 
should  be  beaten  at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  ourselves  had  our  fleets  been  defeated  at  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar. 
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This  "round  of  antipathy  may  be  permanent  and  inevitable, 
but  M.  Brialmont’s  work  is  certainly  calculated  to  dissipate  the 
superficial  association  of  the  Du’kc  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Revolution  itself.  We  must,  indeed,  merge  facts  in  sentiment 
to  be  oblivious  of  the  immense  change  in  events  between  the 
victories  won  by  France  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
victories  won  by  Wellington  in  the  name  of  the  monarchy.  In 
that  interval,  the  French  champions  of  European  liberty  not 
only  lost  their  own  liberty  under  a  despotism  of  their  own  ;  but, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  that  despotism,  they  had  extended  the 
oppression  under  which  they  laboured  to  the  very  nations  they 
had  professed  to  free.  There  had  been  added  therefore  to 
the  undue  authority  of  Government  over  people,  the  unnatural 
tliraldom  of  race  over  race.  It  was  not  only  that  freedom, 
unattained  by  France  for  foreign  nations,  had  been  lost  by  that 
nation  herself ;  the  same  des|x>tism  that  had  usurped  at  Paris 
usuqjcd  beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  honest  but  mistaken  zeal  of  the  first  Repub¬ 
licans  to  diffuse  the  freedom  they  thought  they  had  secured  for 
their  own  country,  had  grown  into  an  iron  centralisation 
which  represented  nothing  but  indigence,  tyranny,  and  rapine 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nicmen  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
Messina. 

It»was  this  principle  —  not  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  — 
that  WeUin"ton  was  brought  forth  to  combat.  The  antagonist 
of  Na{K)leon,  he  was  in  no  sense  the  antagonist  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  represented  by  the  victories  of  Dumouriez.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed,  indeed,  by  Byron  with  some  truth,  as  the  ‘  repairer  of 
‘  Legitimacy’s  crutch,’ and  he  took  the  field  in  1815  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  a  General  Congress,  which  is  happily  likened 
by  Lord  John  Russell  to  an  ‘assembly  of  mediaival  barons  con- 
‘  vened  to  agree  on  the  disposal  of  their  serfs.’  But  France 
at  any  rate  obtained  from  the  restoration  a  qualified  freedom 
which  had  lieen  unknown  since  the  fall  of  the  Directory,  as  well 
as  a  state  of  peace  unknown  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  astute  policy  of  the  Hundred  days  revived,  indeed,  the 
tradition  of  Najiolcon’s  connexion  with  the  Republican  party ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Na^ioleon  had  succeeded  at 
Waterloo,  the  Republicans  would  at  once  have  been  tiuned 
adrift. 

Hence  the  want  of  originality  in  the  ]K>litical  design  of  the 
wars  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  carried  out  is  another  ex¬ 
trinsic  ground  of  his  disadvantageous  comparison  with  Napoleon. 
This  contrast,  overdrawn  perhaps  in  itself,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
false  deductions.  A  comparison  of  the  capacity  of  different 
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generals  can  of  course  only  be  drawn  subject  to  a  comparison 
of  their  opportunities.  Any  such  emprizo  ns  that  of  Napoleon 
was  obviously  beyond  the  scoj)e  of  Wellington’s  mission.  Na¬ 
poleon  rose  by  his  own  genius  and  energy  to  a  position 
without  example  for  ten  centuries,  because  no  prescription,  no 
institutions,  and  no  morality  existed  to  limit  the  success  of  his 
genius  and  energy.  Wellington,  aided  by  his  connexions  not 
much  further  than  to  afford  him  the  scope  of  action  wliich 
such  a  Revolution  would  in  itself  have  afforded,  was  restrained 
not  more  by  his  own  disposition,  than  by  that  prescription, 
those  institutions,  and  that  morality,  which  were  wanting  in 
France.  A  vast  difference  in  achievement  must  therefore  have 
been  predicated  in  the  abstract  between  the  general  at  liberty 
to  construct  on  the  face  of  Europe  the  castles  he  had  already 
built  in  the  air,*  and  the  general  who  took  the  field  to  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

Though  it  is  with  Napoleon  that  nearly  all  comparisons  of  the 
Duke’s  military'  genius  have  been  drawn,  yet  it  is  precisely  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  and  Napoleon  that  comparisons  are  most  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  for  (if  we  except  the  early  Italian  campaigns  of  Bona¬ 
parte  in  the  last  century)  no  two  great  generals  ever  based 
their  tactics  on  a  wider  dissimilarity  of  means.  It  is  imjK)8- 
sible  to  criticise  the  strategy  of  a  commander  who,  before  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  could  never  bring  50,000  troops  into  the  field, 
by  the  strategy  of  a  commander  who,  after  losing  an  army  of 
400,000  men  in  a  single  winter,  could  recross  the  Rhine  with 
another  army*  of  400,000  men  in  the  following  summer.  It  is 
clear  that  if  Wellington  could  have  levied  troops  at  his  will,  he 
would  not  have  retreated  before  the  legions  of  Massena  in  1809; 
and  that  if  he  had  held  authority  at  the  English  War  Office,  he 
would  not  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  Burgos  for  want  of  a 
siege  train.  It  will  be  acknowledged  also  that  the  generals  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  chiefly  of  a  very  different  character 
to  those  over  whom  Napoleon  triumphed,  and  that  he  could 
never  have  captured  Badajos  on  the  tenns  on  which  Napoleon 
captured  Ulm.  Napoleon,  if  we  except  his  victories  over  Bliicher 
and  the  Archduke  Charles,  certainly  never  defeated  a  single 
commander  of  even  second-class  eminence,  and  his  most 
brilliant  successes  were  obtained  over  such  generals  as  Melas 
and  Mack,  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  at  J ena. 

In  comparing  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
those  of  other  generals,  it  is  hardly  less  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  nature  of  the  military  organisation  with  which  each 
has  acted,  and  to  which  each  has  been  opposed.  There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  most  of  the  great  captains  of  continental  history,  though 
the  imagination  is  more  apt  to  be  led  captive  by  the  wide  theatre 
of  their  operations  than  by  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  |>08- 
sessed  in  this  respect  great  advantages.  The  chief  victories  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  Roman  Republic,  if  we  except 
the  Punic  wars,  were  gained  by  a  vast  superiority  of  military 
organisation.  In  modem  times,  Charles  the  Fifth  possessed 
an  inherited  sovereignty  of  three  empires.  Charles  of  Sweden 
gained  victories  over  a  people  who  were  to  the  Swedes  nearly 
what  tlie  Gauls  of  the  age  of  Cicsar  were  to  the  Romans. 
Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  scarcely  conducted  their  brilliant 
campaigns  under  any  very  marked  inequality'  of  means  and 
opportunities.  Conde,  Turenne,  and  Vendomc,  who  rarely 
met  generals  of  celebrity,  fought  also  in  the  name  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  most  military,  state  of  Europe.  But  the 
only  men  we  can  call  to  mind  who,  with  a  striking  inequality 
of  means  and  opposed  to  a  superior  military  organisation  and  a 
nation  of  warriors,  successively  struck  down  the  greatest  generals 
of  their  respective  ages,  were  Hannibal  and  Wellington. 

Before  we  consider,  with  the  aid  of  information  imparted  by 
the  works  before  us,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  character,  let  us 
glance  at  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  manner  in  which 
that  character  was  formed.  The  Duke’s  talents  seem  never  to 
have  developed  themselves  until  some  practical  and  active  field 
for  their  display  was  placed  immediately  before  him.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  like  many  other  great  men,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  them,  he  really  did  not  in  very  early  life  possess  talents ; 
for  men  of  eminence  might  be  pointed  out  who,  as  boys, 
and  even  at  twenty,  were  remarkable  for  positive  stupi¬ 
dity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  long  described  by  his  Spartan 
mother,  who  thought  him  a  dunce,  as  only  *  food  for  powder.’ 
He  gained  no  sort  of  distinction  either  at  Eton  or  at  the  French 
Military  College  of  .\ngers ;  at  eighteen  he  got  his  commission, 
at  twenty-one  lie  became  member  for  Trim  in  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Camden, 
then  Lord-lieutenant,  and  down  to  t\Venty-five  all  that  we 
learn  of  his  career  in  the  Senate  and  at  Court  is,  that  he 
w’as  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world,  who  got  more  than  ordinarily 
into  debt.  Such  was  Arthur  Wellesley’,  at  an  age  at  which 
most  characters  are  formed.  Not  a  single  political  suggestion 
is  recorded  of  his  parliamentary  life,  at  an  age  at  which  the 
younger  Pitt  had  been  prime  minister ;  nor  a  single  military 
suggestion  of  his  life  in  the  army  at  an  age  at  which  Conde  had 
gained  half  his  fame. 

But  at  that  juncture  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  join 
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the  Duke  of  York’s  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries.  He 
at  once  threw  away  all  the  joyous  frivolity  of  the  vice¬ 
regal  lodge,  and  being  thrown  to  the  rear  of  a  retreating 
array,  hotly  pursued  by  the  French  tlirough  a  flat  country,  in 
which  the  frost  rendered  even  the  passage  of  rivers  Indefensible, 
he  appears  to  have  protected  the  movcracnts  of  his  own  array, 
amid  every  circumstance  of  misery,  ^with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  judgment.  This  striking  instance  of  ability,  evolved  by 
the  first  necessity  for  its  display,  is  thought  by  Colonel  Gurwood 
to  have  influenced  his  subsequent  appointments. 

Nearly  the  same  contrast  presents  itself  in  the  Duke’s  life  for 
the  three  following  years.  Mr.  Gleig  has  inserted  in  the  bio¬ 
graphy  an  interesting  letter  signed  ‘  A.  Wesley,’  in  w’hich  the 
future  Duke,  on  his  return  from  Holland,  requests  Lord  Camden 
to  give  him  a  civil  office  in  one  of  the  revenue  departments,  for 
which  he  proposed  to  exchange  his  prospects  in  the  army.  He 
was  then  as  nearly  retiring  from  his  service  as  Nelson  was  on 
another  occasion.  His  military  ambition,  if  he  ever  entertained 
any,  which  there  is  nothing  to  show,  had  entirely  escaped  him. 
But  no  sooner  does  he  reach  India,  two  years  afterwards,  in  a 
field  of  energy  again,  than  we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  army,  and  not  less  occui)ied  during  peace  in  pro¬ 
moting  administrative  and  material  reforms.  The  activity  of 
Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  moment  that  he  reached  India,  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  ‘  Supplementary  Despatches,’  which  are 
now  published.  These  incidents  equally  imply  that  while 
he  was  greatly  indebted  to  nature,  he  was  under  very  slight 
obligations  to  example. 

The  only  mental  characteristic  which  Mr.  Gleig  is  able  to 
assign  to  the  Duke  in  very  early  life,  is  that  of  being  remark¬ 
ably  observant  and  discriminating,  in  spite  of  desultory  habits 
and  a  careless  manner. 

‘  He  was  addicted,’  Mr,  Gleig  writes,  ‘  in  early  life  to  a  habit 
which  adhered  to  him  in  extreme  old  age,  that  of  making  himself 
acquainted  in  all  manner  of  odd  ways  witli  everything  worth  notice 
which  passed  around  him.  No  exhibition  of  a  new  discovery,  no 
display  of  ingenuity  or  skill,  be  it  ever  so  absurdly  applied,  failed  to 
number  him  among  its  investigators ;  and  he  was  not  only  quick  in 
calculating  and  drawing  inferences,  but  in  a  marked  degree  addicted 
to  both  practices.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  more 
than  once  heard  him  say  that  “  he  considered  the  power  of  rapid  and 
“correct  calculation  to  be  his  special  talent;  and  that  if  circum.stanees 
“  had  not  made  him  a  soldier,  he  would  have  probably  become  dis- 
“  tinguished  in  public  life  as  a  financier.”  ’ 

Much  has  been  said  touching  the  advantagoa  which  Wellesley 
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by  the  light  of  our  national  history,  the  fume  of  Wellington 
assumes  larger  proportions  than  if  it  be  compared  and  judged 
of  solely  by  the  military  annals  of  continental  states.  He 
came  forward  in  an  age  of  English  oratory  and  an  age  of 
English  naval  victory,  to  represent,  in  his  own  person,  an  age 
of  English  generalship.  For  a  whole  century  no  considerable 
success  had  been  attained  by  the  British  armies  in  Europe,  and 
each  of  our  military  underUikings  on  that  continent  during  the 
French  war  had  deplorably  failed.  In  India  and  in  Egypt  only 
had  any  military  success  been  gained.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
been  sent  with  an  army  to  Holland,  Lord  Cathcart  had  been 
sent  with  another  army  to  Hanover,  Lord  Chatham  had  been 
sent  with  athinl  army  to  Walchercn,  Sir  John  Moore  had  been 
sent  with  a  fourth  army  to  Sweden,  and  finally  to  the  Penin¬ 
sula  ;  and  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  in  which 
Wellesley  held  a  conspicuous  command,  was  the  first  break 
upon  habitual  misfortune.  Well-chosen  expeditions  under  in¬ 
competent  commanders,  and  ill-chosen  expeditions  under  tolera¬ 
ble  commanders,  had  naturally  produced  a  common  result. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  Napo¬ 
leon’s  campaigns  were  usually  conducted  in  a  hostile  country, 
those  (if  Wellington  were  chiefly  conducted  in  a  country  nomi¬ 
nally  friendly,  and  at  any  rate  less  hostile  to  him  than  to  his 
opponents.  When  we  read,  for  instance,  M.  Brialmont’s  state¬ 
ment  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  found  impossible  to  transmit 
a  French  military  despatch  between  two  of  the  Peninsular 
armies  without  an  escort  of  4000  men,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  sustained  by  the  English  troops, 
those  experienced  by  the  French  largely  exceeded  them.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we  can  account  for  the 
successes  of  the  Duke  over  an  immense  inequality  of  numbers 
which  no  genius  could  singly  countcrv.ail. 

Much  has  been  said  by  French  writers,  and  even  by  M.  Brial- 
mont,  on  the  divisions  prevailing  between  the  marshals  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  French  Peninsular  armies.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  these  divisions  were  not  equal  to  the  divisions  between  the 
armies  of  the  allies.  Moreover,  if  such  divisions  as  those  of 
Soult  and  Marmont  in  the  Peninsula,  which  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  arc  introduced  into  a  direct 
comparison  between  him  and  Na^Kileon,  such  divisions  as  those 
of  the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John,  which  produced  the  triumph 
of  Napoleon  at  Wagram,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tends  to  destroy  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  that  (cautious  policy  which  is  popularly  held  to  form 
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his  essential  contrast  with  Napoleon.  A  comprehensive  rieir 
of  his  whole  military  career  warrants  the  conclusion  that,  instead 
of  his  tactics  being  confined  within  very  cautious  preconceptions, 
they  were  so  elastic  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  whatever  enemy 
he  had  to  deal  w'ith.  No  campaign  in  history  exhibits  more 
caution  than  that  in  which  he  opjwsed  the  French  army,  led  by 
the  astute  Massena  into  Portugal  in  1809.  Yet  no  movements 
are  bolder  and  more  rapid  than  those  which  he  cai-ried  out 
against  the  Mahratta  princes.  Fabius  and  Marccllus,  it  was 
his  great  merit  that  he  knew  precisely  when  to  be  Fabius  and 
when  to  be  Marcellus.  What  strikes  us  in  the  breadth  of  this 
contrast  is  the  unerring  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  adapt 
bis  own  operations  with  the  force  and  capacity  and  resolution 
of  each  enemy. 

The  rapidity  of  his  marches  in  the  East,  and  the  odds  against 
which  he  fought,  are  equally  remarkable.  The  Duke  told 
^Ir.  Rogers  that  once  in  India  he  naarched  his  troojw  seventy- 
two  miles  in  one  day.  Of  his  pursuit  of  Dhoondiah,  a  new 
Hyder  Ali,  who  was  attempting  the  overthrow  of  tlie  British 
rule  in  1800,  M.  Brialmont  says,  *AVellesley  moved  all  this 
‘  while  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  of  which  there  had  been 
‘  no  previous  example  in  India.  His  troops  made  from  twenty- 
‘  five  to  thirty  miles  a  day  under  a  burning  sun,  and  tlrrough 
‘  a  succession  of  arid  and  sandy  plains.  But  the  enemy  re- 
‘  treated  rvith  not  less  celerity  on  his  approach,  and  appeared 
‘  determined  to  protract  the  war  to  the  uttermost.’  At  length 
Wellesley,  when  with  only  a  part  of  his  force,  comes  up  with 
Dhoondiah,  who  has  5000  horse.  Wellesley,  who  has  ‘four 
‘  weak  cavalry  regiments  (the  number  of  which  is  not  computed) 
‘  charges  the  enemy  without  awaiting  the  rest  of  his  own  force, 

‘  kills  Dhoondiah  in  action,  and  disperses  his  army.’  On  another 
occasion  Wellesley  learns  that  Amrat  Rao  is  about  to  evacuate 
Poonah,  and  to  set  it  on  fire  before  he  quits  it.  Wellesley 
instantly  divides  his  force,  marches  upon  Poonah,  sixty  miles 
distant,  with  only  400  cavalry,  compasses  the  sixty  miles  through 
a  difficult  country  in  thirty  hours,  comes  suddenly  before  Poonah 
and  delivers  it.  These  are  fair  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Duke’s  minor  expeditions  were  conducted,  though  they 
simply  afibrd  evidence  of  rapidity  and  vigour. 

Wellington’s  principal  Indian  victories  were  the  result  of  the 
same  prcci])itation.  Take  the  battle  of  Argaum.  At  this  place 
Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  posted  with  40,000  men, 
on  ground  of  their  own  choice.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
Wellesley’s  army,  14,000  troops  and  4000  irregular  horse,  was 
twenty-six  miles  from  Scindia’s  camp.  This  distance,  more 
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than  a  day’s  march  in  a  European  climate,  was  made  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  when  Wellesley’s  army  reached  Argaum, 

‘  night,’  says  M.  Brialmont,  *  was  fast  approaching.’  It  may  be 
question'ed  whether  even  Charles  of  Sweden,  after  a  forced 
inarch  in  the  tropics,  which  must  have  exhausted  his  whole 
army,  and  especially  the  European  troops  on  whom  the  chief 
reliance  was  commonly  placed,  would  have  ventured  on  the  attack 
of  an  encamped  army  of  40,000  men.  But  the  impetuous 
Arthur  Wellesley  would  not  brook  a  moment’s  delay.  He  gave 
battle  on  the  instant,  along  a  line  extending  for  five  miles, 
with  a  water-course  intervening  between  him  and  his  enemy. 

*  At  the  first  discharge  three  battalions  of  Sepoys,’  writes 
M.  Brialmont,  ‘  were  taken  by  a  sudden  panic  and  fled.’  Wel¬ 
lesley  contrived  to  restore  order,  as  he  afterwards  restored  order 
in  similar  circumstances  at  Talavera,  and  declared  that,  ‘  if  he 

*  had  not  been  there,  he  was  convinced  the  day  would  have 

*  gone  against  us.’  He  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  cap¬ 
tured  all  their  artillery,  a  large  part  of  their  baggage,  camels, 
and  elephants,  pursued  them,  in  spite  both  of  the  march  and  the 
battle,  during  several  hours  of  moonlight,  and  dismounted  at 
midnight  from  the  horse  he  had  ridden  since  sunrise. 

Take  next  the  battle  of  Assaye.  This  battle  was  fought  as 
a  necessity  arising  out  of  a  species  of  surprise,  as  Argaum  was 
fought  in  self-confident  precipitation.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Mahratta  army  numbered  50,000,  and  every  other  writer  than 
Sir  A.  Alison,  who  computes  Wellesley’s  army  at  8000,  com¬ 
putes  that  army  at  4500,  of  whom  1500  only  were  Europeans. 
The  Mahrattas  had  128  guns  and  the  Anglo-Sepoys  had  seven¬ 
teen.  Wellesley,  while  acting  on  the  offensive,  suddenly  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  whole  Mahratta  army,  drawn  up  in 
a  strong  position.  He  judged  that  retreat  would  be  as  disas¬ 
trous  as  a  defeat  in  action,  and  at  once  gave  battle,  in  his  own 
language,  as  ‘  a  desperate  expedient.’  Victory,  long  contended 
for  on  both  sides,  and  at  one  time  nearly  lost  to  the  English, 
turned  at  length  in  their  favour  ;  the  Mahratta  army  was  routed, 
and  most  of  its  artillery  remained  in  Wellesley’s  hands.  M. 
Brialmont  shows  that  the  alleged  design  of  a  part  of  the 
Mahratta  army  to  betray  their  chief  in  battle,  and  Wellesley’s 
alleged  fore-knowledge  of  it,  are  equally  contrary  to  all  the 
authoritative  evidence  which  exists.  ‘  General  Wellesley,’  he 
adds,  ‘  whose  veracity  cannot  be  questioned,  and  who  in  his 
‘  corresfMjndence  carries  frankness  so  far  as  to  reveal  errors  with 
‘  which  nobody  else  would  have  thought  of  charging  him,  asserts 
‘  that  Scindia’s  infantry  fought  well,  and  defended  its  cannon  to 
‘  the  last  extremity.’ 
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If  either  of  these  battles  had  been  lost  to  the  English,  Wel¬ 
lesley  would  at  once  have  been  disgraced  as  a  rash  general, 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  command.  Nor  would  it,  in  that 
event,  have  been  easy  to  defend  him  against  such  a  charge ; 
and  the  detail  of  both  actions  shows  that  the  enemy’s  force 
was  long  nicely  poised  against  his  own  skilL  Albuquerque 
and  Clive  before  Wellesley’s  day,  and  after  Wellesley’s 
day  Naj)ier  and  Havelock,  have  fought  battles  against  equal 
odds.  But  the  defeated  armies  of  Ormus  and  of  Plassey  were 
not  possessed  of  the  same  organisation  with  the  defeated 
armies  of  Assaye  and  Argaum ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  troops,  like  those  of  Wellesley,  overmarched  in  the 
one  case  and  surprised  in  the  other.  And  whatever  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  later  victories  on  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
the  victories  of  Wellesley  were  certainly  the  glorious  precedents 
which  mainly  established  the  prestige  of  British  militoy  enter¬ 
prise  and  invincibility  in  the  East. 

If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  justly  characterised  in  his 
European  campaigns  as  a  general  pre-eminently  cautious,  it  is 
clear,  then,  that  he'  was  not  cautious  by  predisposition.  Many 
circumstances  which  M.  Brialmont  brings  to  view  will  suggest 
to  the  most  hasty  reader,  that  much  of  that  caution  which  has 
been  set  down  even  for  timidity,  was  more  political  than  strategic. 
A  single  reverse  threatened  to  terminate  the  English  share  in 
the  Peninsular  war.  Cintra,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  Vimiera,  very 
nearly  did  so.  From  first  to  last,  Wellington,  with  only  an  in¬ 
secure  derivative  authority  from  home,  had  no  support  but  in 
his  own  genius.  All  the  consolation  that  he  got  from  Castle- 
reagh,  as  Minister  of  War,  after  his  success  at  Talavera,  was, 

‘  We  are  powerless ;  be  prudent,  and  above  all  run  no  risks.’ 
All  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  imbued  Lord  Liverpool,  just 
after  he  had  again  freed  Portugal  in  1810,  was  casually  revealed 
to  him  in  a  despatch  of  that  minister  to  one  of  Wellington’s 
subordinates,  beginning,  ‘  As  it  is  probable  that  the  British 
‘  army  will  embark  in  September  !’  The  Whig  party  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  who,  when  briefly  in  office  during  1806  and  part  of  1807, 
had  done  more  than  the  Tories,  in  their  whole  career,  to  reor- 

Iganise  the  army,  found  it  impossible  at  one  time  to  discriminate 
between  the  thwarted  commander  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
administration.  The  English  Government  had  neither  the 
moral  courage  to  support  the  general,  nor  the  vigour  to  supply 
his  army.  The  Portuguese  Regency  intrigued  against  him,  the 
Spanish  Juntas  mistrusted  him,  the  Spanish  generals  deceived 
him.  The  Archduke  Charles  harassed  by  a  military  council  too 
distant  to  follow  his  operations,  Marlborough  controlled  by  im- 
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pertinent  Dutch  civilians  on  the  field  ignorant  of  the  firet  prin¬ 
ciples  of  warfare,  Kaglan  anticipated  and  criticised  with  some 
show  of  plausibility  by  newspaper  correspondents  whom  the 
first  Napoleon  would  have  surely  hung,  Varro  compelled,  in 
the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  to  share  the  command  with 
JEmilius  on  alternate  days,  scarcely  experienced  such  difficul¬ 
ties  os  these.  A  battle  lost,  or  a  retreat  not  crowned  ultimately 
with  triumph,  Talavera  or  Torres  Vedras  reversed,  and  all  would 
have  been  over. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  character  of  caution  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  Duke’s  motives  much  more  deeply  than  his 
tactics  warrant.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  tactics  of  his 
Peninsular  opponents,  all  pupils  in  the  school  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  chief  instruments  with  which  Napoleon’s  most  amaz¬ 
ing  strokes  were  dealt  out,  were  characterised  by  incomparably 
mofe  caution  than  his  own.  Except  ns  against  the  half-disci¬ 
plined  troops  of  Spain,  no  bold  measure  is  recorded  of  any 
one  of  the  French  marshals.  Recollect  how  ruefully  M.  Thiers 
admits  the  French  armies  concentrated  on  the  footsteps  of  the 
retreating  allies  under  Wellington  in  1812,  to  have  mustered 
nearly  double  those  allies,  when  they  did  not  offer  to  invade 
Portugal.  In  no  instance  did  the  French  armies  act  on  the 
offensive  against  the  Duke  without  a  great  numerical  superi¬ 
ority,  with  the  exception  of  Waterloo,  and  there  they  lost  all 
in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  three  days.  In  no  instance 
did  the  Duke  decline  the  offensive  but  when  his  numbers  were 
greatly  inferior,  and  he  is  even  censured  by  Napier  for  rashness 
in  engaging  Massena  at  Fuentes  Ofioro. 

Analyse  for  a  moment  the  Duke’s  principles  of  defensive  and 
offensive  war.  Torres  Vedras  and  Waterloo  will  best  illustrate 
the  former;  the  Indian  campaigns  and  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
of  1809,  1812,  and  1813,  are  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
latter.  We  must  deal,  however,  separately  with  Waterloo,  in 
justice  to  the  length  to  which  that  subject  has  been  treated  by 
MM.  Charras  and  Brialmcnt.  Let  us  take  first  the  Duke  ^ 
Wellington’s  offensive  strategy. 

There  is  quite  enough  of  rapidity  in  the  Duke’s  Peninsular 
tactics  to  identify  their  author  with  the  conqueror  of  the 
Mahrattas.  His  first  campaign  in  Portugal  w'as  spoilt,  indeed, 
by  the  senseless  intervention  of  Burrard  and  Dalryniple. 
But  it  happens  that  in  the  next,  in  which  he  was  free  to  act 
after  his  own  judgment,  he  is  censured,  by  nearly  every 
French  writer  on  that  w’ar,  for  the  rashness  of  his  opera¬ 
tions.  When  he  landed  at  Coimbra  in  May,  1809,  he  was 
threatened  with  hostilities  in  two  distinct  quarters.  Two 
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French  marshals  had  just  annihilated  two  armies  in  Portugal 
and  in  the  west  of  Spain,  on  tw’o  successive  days.  Victor,  with 
16,000  men,  had  destroyed  on  the  28th  of  March  Cuesta’s  army 
of  25,000,  the  greater  jMirt  of  whom,  by  his  own  admission,  he 
had  butchered  with  extraordinary  barbarity.  Soul  t,  with  20,000, 
had  captured  Oporto  on  the  29th  from  a  force  of  40,000  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  were  mostly  dispersed  by  the  attack.  Six  weeks 
after  the  west  of  the  Peninsula  had  been  thus  left  defenceless 
by  the  slaughter  or  dispersion  of  two  armies,  Wellington  found 
himself  at  Coimbra  Avith  25,000  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
arms.  He  resolved  to  strike  at  once  at  both  enemies  in  succession. 
Soult,  with  20,000  French  veterans,  was  in  quiet  possession  of 
Oporto,  defended  against  AVellesley  by  the  mouth  of  the  Douro 
in  his  front,  and  the  strong  tract  of  Tras-os-Montes  on  his  flank. 
Wellesley  sent  one-third  of  his  army  through  Tras-os-Montes, 
and  marched  on  the  Douro  with  16,000,  resolving  to  cross 
the  river  at  once  in  front  and  flank  of  Soult,  as  Hannibal  passed 
the  Rhone  in  front  and  flank  of  the  Gaulish  army.  Capturing 
four  undefended  barges,  as  the  Carthaginian  constructed  rafts, 
he  made  the  passage  at  two  points,  turned  and  expelled  the 
astonished  French  army,  who  had  looked  on  such  a  manoeuvre 
as  impossible.  Meanwhile  Victor  was  concentrating  on  the 
Tagus  an  army  w’hich  in  July  mustered  50,000,  and,  but  for  a 
division  of  authority,  would  have  numbered  70,000.  Wellesley 
joined  Cuesta,  marched  to  anticipate  their  union,  and  crush 
Victor’s  army  corps  by  corps.  This  design  was  in  part  thwarted 
by  the  refusal  of  Cuesta  to  co-operate  until  after  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  French;  and  the  result  was  that  the  battle 
of  Talavera  w’as  fought  against  50,000  French  by  20,000 
English,  aided  by  30,000  Spaniards,  Avho  Avere  so  ineffi¬ 
cient  that  one-third  of  them  took  instantly  to  flight.  This 
battle,  as  nearly  lost  as  Assaye  and  Argaum  through  inferiority 
of  strength,  was  retrieved  by  the  same  presence  of  mind,  and 
seventeen  guns  remained  with  Wellesley  to  indicate  its  issue. 

Wellington,  indeed,  though  long  restrained  by  necessity 
Avithin  defensive  tactics,  carried  on  offensWe  war,  Avhen  he 
once  assumed  it,  with  extraordinary  vigour.  It  was  thus 
that  in  1812  he  stormed  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  eleven  days, 
almost  in  the  face  of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa;  then 
marched  into  the  south,  in  tAventy  days  stormed  Badajos,  almost 
in  the  face  of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia ;  next  counter¬ 
marched  into  the  north,  routed  Marmont's  army  at  Salamanca, 
Avith  40,000  men  threAv  himself  into  Madrid,  still  encircled  by 
200,000  French,  finally  advanced  into  Asturias  and  laid  siege  to 
Burgos.  It  Avas  thus  that  in  1813  he  forced  the  French  to  a 
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decisive  battle  at  Vittoria,  which  transferred  the  dominion  of 
Spain  to  Ferdinand  from  150,000  foreign  troops,  within  three 
weeks  after  the  campaign  began. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  with  which  the  detail  of 
these  operations  seems  to  invest  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  his  combinations.  He  con¬ 
centrated  from  various  directions  and  in  mid  winter,  his 
whole  army  and  materiel  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  stormed 
the  fortress  before  Marmont  had  time  to  concentrate  his  forces 
for  its  relief;  and,  in  1813,  while  Joseph  and  his  marshals 
were  assuming  the  probability  of  his  continued  inaction, 
he  suddenly  brought  80,000  men  to  converge  on  either  bank  of 
the  Douro,  which  instantaneously  destroyed  the  elaborate  defences 
of  the  French.  Another  characteristic  rests  in  the  desperate 
expedients  which  he  would  adopt  in  moments  of  emergency. 
In  defiance  of  the  recognised  principles  of  war,  he  supplanted  the 
engineering  operations,  while  still  incomplete,  before  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos,  by  a  murderous  storming,  lest  the  advancing  French 
armies  should  raise  the  siege.  A  thii-d  characteristic  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sudden  inspirations  by  which  he  realised  preconcerted 
schemes.  It  was  thus  that  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  an  instant,  and  that,  as  the  opportunity  arose,  he  changed 
in  a  moment  the  preparations  he  was  dictating  for  retreat  in  order 
to  secure  provisions,  into  what  has  been  termed  ‘  the  beating  of 
‘  forty  thousand  men  in  forty  minutes.’  An  hour  after  his  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  in  progress  for  retreat,  he  w’as  in  full 
march  on  Madrid.  No  other  general  was  probably  at  once  so 
elaborate  in  his  designs  and  so  spontaneous  in  his  resolves.  The 
Duke,  too,  from  the  greatest  incident  to  the  smallest,  never  lost  an 
opportunity.  The  general  who  won  Waterloo  and  Salamanca  by 
an  instantaneous  change  from  defensive  to  offensive  tactics,  was 
also  the  general  who,  when  he  had  driven  the  French  army  out 
of  Oporto  by  a  surprise,  quietly  sat  down  to  eat  Marshal  Soult’s 
breakfast. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  criticisms,  whatever  they  may 
be  worth,  on  the  Duke’s  tactics,  even  in  offensive  war,  cannot 
be  disputed.  His  first  attempt  often  failed,  though  he  singu¬ 
larly  effaced  failure  by  success  in  the  same  design,  almost  in 
every  instance.  He  retreated  from  before  Badajos  in  1811, 
but  he  carried  it  in  1812.  He  retreated  from  before  Burgos  in 
1812,  but  it  was  evacuated  on  his  approach  in  1813.  He  failed 
to  force  Madrid  by  Talavera  in  1809,  but  he  forced  it  by  Sala- 
i  manca  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  acknowledged  that  his  means, 

[  in  the  first  instances,  were  inadequate  to  success,  and  that  success 

I  in  the  second  instances  was  chiefly  the  result  of  his  own  energy. 
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The  French  condemn  the  Duke  for  remaining  five  weeks  before 
Burgos  with  no  other  means  of  capture  than  by  blockade  ;  but 
he  had  found  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  he  had  just  before  stormed, 
short  of  provisions,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  captains  of  antiquity 
lay  for  eight  months  before  Saguntum.  He  is  also  criticised  for 
completing  the  long  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  before  he  drove  Soult 
through  the  Pyrenees ;  and  his  resolution  not  to  leave  a  hostile 
fortress  in  his  rear  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  instance  of  his  caution 
in  conducting  offensive  war.  He  is  charged,  by  M.  Brialmont, 
with  compromising  the  retreat  of  his  army  in  1809  ;  by  Napier, 
as  we  have  said,  for  rashly  engaging  at  Fuentes  Ofioro.  But 
the  results  may  be  held  to  prove  that  he  never  got  into  diffi¬ 
culties  without  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  them. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  Duke’s  defensive  strategy. 

The  cardinal  point  of  contrast  between  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  every  other  general  of  equal  eminence,  appears  to  us  to 
rest  in  his  simultaneous  preconception  of  a  plan  of  offensive  and 
of  defensive  tactics.  He  thus  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in 
nearly  equal  reliance  on  ultimate  victory.  A  confusion  of  his 
two  distinct  systems  of  warfare  has,  perhaps,  exaggerated  his 
character  for  caution  in  offensive  war.  Here  is  certainly  his 
most  conspicuous  originality.  This  characteristic  is  expressed 
in  the  fine  antithesis  of  Lord  Brougham :  ‘  Mighty  captmn, 

‘  who  never  advanced  but  to  be  victorious ;  mightier  captain, 

‘  who  never  retreated  but  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  advance.’ 
Torres  Vedras  and  Waterloo,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  chief 
instances  of  his  defensive  tactics ;  and  their  striking  merit  rests 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  served  the  ends  of  the  most 
vigorous  strokes  of  active  war.  They  were  marked  less  by  the 
object  of  recoiling  from  the  danger,  than  by  that  of  disabling 
the  antagonist.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  term 
‘  defensive  war  ’  is  correctly  applied  to  tactics  which,  though 
never  played  out  but  from  necessity,  were  nevertheless  con¬ 
certed  before  the  necessity  arose,  as  a  less  direct  road  to  victory. 
In  this  respect  Wellington  certainly  deserves  much  more  than 
Soult  the  title  of  ‘  vieux  reynard.’ 

If  we  take  singly  the  instance  of  Torres  Vedras,  we  arc 
equally  struck  by  the  military  foresight  which  conceived,  and 
the  moral  ascendancy  which  executed,  that  campaign,  A 
general  flushed  by  victory  at  Oporto,  about  to  enter  on  the 
campaign  of  Talavera,  aware  that  the  Austrian  war  had  suspended 
the  increase  of  the  French  legions  in  the  Peninsula;  and  yet 
anticipating  his  offensive  movements  by  the  fortification  of  a 
chain  of  hills  enclosing  but  Lisbon  and  a  few  square  miles  of 
territory  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  sea  and  the  Tagus ;  pre- 
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parcel,  if  necessary,  to  retreat  within  those  lines,  not  only  with 
hia  army,  but  with  the  mass  of  the  Portuguese  population  inter¬ 
vening  between  them  and  the  frontier;  prepared  even  to  lay 
waste  and  desolate  the  friendly  territory  through  which  his 
enemy  would  follow  him ;  prepared  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  the 
sea  and  depend  upon  maritime  supplies,  thus  devising  the  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  very  enemy  which  professed  to  blockade  him,  and 
within  a  few  months  forced  withal  to  carry  out  the  tactics  he 
had  designed,  must  certainly  gain  credit  for  an  extraordinary 
prevision  of  contingencies  which  came  to  pass.  And  few  other 
commanders  could  have  gained  the  acquiescence  of  a  people  in 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  hearths.  We  readily  concur 
with  Mr.  Gleig  that  no  achievement  of  Wellington  is  so  brilliant 
as  Napoleon’s  passage  of  the  Alps  in  1800;  but  it  will  perhaps 
be  allowed  that,  as  that  passage  indicated  the  extreme  of  military 
self-reliance,  Torres  Vedras  indicated  the  extreme  of  military 
foresight. 

Colonel  Charras  has  treated  the  Waterloo  campaign, — the 
other  principal  instance  of  the  Duke’s  defensive  strategy, — with 
a  caias  and  precision  which  call  for  its  discussion  by  ourselves 
in  some  detail.  Captain  Brialmont  has  dealt  with  it,  with 
leas  elaboration  indeed,  but  with  equal  justice,  and  Mr.  Gleig 
has  published  at  the  end  of  the  biography  a  memorandum  by 
the  Duke  himself,  written  in  vindication  of  his  tactics  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  |>erspicuity  and  force.  These  writings  fonn  a  fair 
’criticism  on  the  misstatements  of  Napoleon,  of  the  French  me¬ 
moir  writers,  and  on  the  history  by  General  Clausewitz  who 
claims  for  the  Prussians  the  chief  part  of  the  credit  which  the 
French  will  assign  to  neither  of  the  allies.  Nearly  every 
other  controversy  in  regard  to  the  campaigns  of  that  age 
has  been  set  at  rest.  But  the  Waterloo  campaign  remains 
almost  as  active  a  problem  as  when  Napoleon  was  dictating  to 
bis  generals  at  Longwood. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  commonly  described  as  a 
battle  not  of  strategy  but  of  force,  yet  it  happens  that  nearly 
every  movement  in  the  campaign  is  made  a  ground  of  strategic 
criticism.  A  great  number  of  contradictory  impeachments 
liave  been  brought  against  the  tactics  of  the  Duke.  By  some 
he  is  criticised  for  making  defensive  war,  and  for  awaiting 
attack.  By  others,  for  not  pursuing  tactics  yet  more  defensive, 
for  not  awaiting  the  co-operation  of  the  armies  beyond  the 
Rhine.  He  is,  again,  charged — and  by  M.  Charras  among 
the  rest  —  with  too  widely  extending  his  cantonments,  with 
thus  rendering  the  rapid  concentration  of  his  army  impossible, 
and  with  exposing  it  to  the  danger  of  being  beaten  in  detail. 
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At  Waterloo  itself  he  is  criticised  for  fighting  with  the  forest 
of  Soignies  in  his  rear,  and  for  undue  reliance  on  the  contingent 
if  not  illusory  co-operation  of  the  Prussians.  The  Austrians, 
after  Austerlitz,  were  wisely  content  with  being  beaten,  and 
offered  no  such  unremitting  strictures  on  their  victors,  in  a 
campaign  which  Napoleon  acknowledges  to  have  involved  great 
hazard  to  himself.  But  the  French  have  failed  to  remember 
that,  unless  they  can  prove  the  issue  of  Waterloo  to  have  been 
independent  of  the  strategy  of  the  allied  commanders,  every 
depreciation  of  those  commanders  involves  a  corresponding 
depreciation  of  their  own  chief. 

The  questions  in  dispute  lie,  after  all,  in  very  narrow 
compass.  Let  it  be  once  acknowledged  that  the  Duke  and 
Blucher  were  compelled  on  the  one  hand  to  remain  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and  on  the  other  were  authorised  to  make  a  stand  in 
advance  of  Brussels  in  order  both  to  maintain  their  communi¬ 
cations  with  England  and  Germany,  and  to  defend  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the  enemy.  It  then  follows  that 
it  was  their  duty  first  to  guard  all  the  great  roads  by  which 
these  cities  and  those  communications  could  be  threatened,  and, 
secondly,  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  force  upon  the  line  by 
which  they  actually  were  threatened.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
the  two  allied  armies  were  so  cantoned,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
as  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  any  one  of  those  lines, 
and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  on  the  night  of  the  18th  the 
two  armies  were  concentrated  at  Waterloo  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
haps  140,000. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Memorandum  is  the  best  exponent 
of  the  necessity  of  the  two  allied  armies  for  waging  defensive- 
war.  It  is  true  that  the  forces  nominally  constituting  those 
armies  numbered  220,000,  while  the  invading  French  army  didi 
not  exceed  130,000.  But  while  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  allied  armies  were  actually  available  in  the  field  even  in 
Belgium,  the  force  with  which  they  could  have  invaded  France 
(before  a  decisive  bjtttle  had  been  fought)  would  have  been  still 
less.  The  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  French  could 
have  opposed  to  them  in  their  own  territory,  would  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  those  with  which  they  entered  Bel¬ 
gium.  Moreover  the  army  in  command  of  the  Duke  was  very 
inferior  in  organisation  to  the  French,  which  was  composed  of 
veterans.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  chiefly  militia,  the 
Belgians  would  rarely  cross  swords  or  bayonets  with  the  French, 
and  the  British,  in  themselves  only  30,000,  were  principally 
either  recruits  or  militiamen.  M.  Charras,  indeed,  describes 
our  own  soldiers  as  Peninsular  veterans ;  but  the  bulk  of  our 
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Peninsular  army  had  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  after  the 
peace  of  1814. 

In  Mr.  Rogers’  Recollections  of  the  Conversation  of  Eminent 
Men,  recently  published  in  a  small  volume  by  one  of  his 
nephews,  we  find  some  interesting  and  authentic  particulars 
collected  from  the  Duke’s  own  lips.  Thus  he  said : — 

‘  At  Waterloo,  Bonaparte  had  the  finest  array  he  ever  coniraanded ; 
and  everything  up  to  the  onset  must  have  turned  out  as  he  wished. 
Indeed  he  could  not  have  expected  to  beat  the  Prussians,  as  he  did  at 
Ligny,  in  four  hours.  But  two  such  armies  as  those  at  Waterloo 
have  seldom  met,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  they  did  on  that  day. 
It  was  a  battle  of  giants  !  a  battle  of  giants !  Many  of  my  troops 
were  new ;  but  the  new  fight  well,  though  they  manoeuvre  ill  —  better 
perhaps  than  many  who  have  fought  and  bled.  As  to  the  way  in 
which  some  of  our  ensigns  and  lieutenants  braved  danger — the  boys 
just  come  from  school  —  it  exceeds  all  belief.  They  ran  as  at 
cricket.’  (^Rogers'  Recollections,  p.  208.) 

The  Duke,  then,  maintains  that  the  initiative,  up  to  the  15th 
of  June,  rested  with  the  enemy  —  first,  because  the  allies,  if 
they  had  taken  the  offensive,  would  have  been  inferior  to  the 
French  in  the  field;  secondly,  because  they  could  not  have 
assumed  it  without  the  means,  which  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
they  obviously  had  not,  for  simultaneously  laying  siege  to 
several  of  the  strong  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier;  and 
thirdly,  because  they  were  designed  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
other  allied  armies.  The  war  being  thus  defensive  on  their 
part,  the  next  disputed  question  arises,  whether  battle  was  to 
be  hazarded  in  advance  of  Brussels  ?  It  is  here  alleged  by  the 
Duke  that  the  alternative  to  such  a  battle  was  both  to  surrender 
the  coast  line,  and  with  it  the  communication  with  England,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  surrender  the  cities  and 
resources  of  Belgium  to  the  enemy,  and  to  encounter  the 
adverse  moral  impression  which  would  arise  from  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  kingdoms  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Perhaps 
a  yet  stronger  argument  may  be  found  in  the  fact  (which  the 
Duke  does  not  notice)  that  his  resolve  to  offer  decisive  battle  at 
Waterloo  was  based  on  a  reasonable  expectation  —  which  by 
misadventure  was  not  realised  until  the  close  of  the  day  —  of 
bringing  double  the  number  into  the  field  which  Napoleon 
could  there  array  against  him. 

Almost  innumerable  strictures  have  been  offered  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  general  princijdes  were  carried  out.  M. 
Charras  himself  adds  to  their  number,  while  he  freely  criticises 
those  offered  by  Napoleon  on  the  same  points.  The  St.  Helena 
Memoirs  must  be  acknowledged  by  candid  readers  to  be  in 
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great  degree  their  own  refutation,  and  we  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  arguments  of  M.  Charras  and  others  who  have 
written  without  apparent  bias.  M.  Charras  entirely  miscon¬ 
ceives  the  scope  of  the  Duke’s  defensive  liabilities.  He  describes 
him  as  contemplating  attack  by  two  lines  only ;  and  ai^uing  on 
this  basis,  he  censures  the  extension  of  his  army  over  twenty 
leagues  in  front,  and  twenty  leagues  in  depth.  He  refers  this 
dispersion  to  a  difficulty  of  supply ;  he  next  shows  that  such  a 
difficulty  was  at  any  rate  surmountable  —  and  all  this  proved, 
how  is  the  Duke  to  escape  his  censure  ? 

The  Duke,  on  the  contrary,  shows  in  his  Memorandum,  that 
as  the  enemy  held  a  position  in  which  his  fortresses  con¬ 
cealed  his  movements  until  the  last  moment,  so  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  each  line  of  attack  in  order  to  be  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  line  chosen  by  him.  Now,  instead  of  there  being 
but  two  such  lines  of  attack,  the  Duke  enumerates  not  less  than 
five  principal  lines,  and  every  map  of  that  period  will  show  that 
the  allied  positions  in  advance  of  Brussels  might  have  been 
threatened  by  other  lines.  Each  of  those  mentioned  by  the 
Duke  (which  Sir  A.  Alison,  by  the  way,  has  described  as  ‘  by- 
‘  ways  ’)  were  great  roads  adapted  to  the  rapid  passage  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  ill  defended  by  the  field  works  which  had  hastily  been 
thrown  up.  The  censure  offered  by  M.  Charras  is  thus  far, 
therefore,  founded  in  error ;  and  in  blaming  also  dispositions 
extended  twenty  leagues  in  depth,  he  forgets  that  Antwerp  was 
the  Duke’s  necessary  base,  though  in  point  of  fact  very  few 
troops  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  Brussels. 

M.  Charras’s  next  position  is,  that  at  any  rate  the  cantonments 
were  too  wide  to  admit  of  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  rapid, 
concentration,  since  it  took  twenty-four  hours  to  concentrate 
one  half  of  the  Duke’s  force,  and  two  days  to  concentrate  the 
bulk  of  it.  The  Duke  has  anticipated  this  criticism  also.  He 
shows,  what,  indeed,  is  well-known  fact,  that  he  was  in  line  at 
Quatrebras  in  sufficient  time,  and  with  sufficient  force,  to  drive 
back  the  enemy  in  his  attack  of  the  16  th.  If  Blucher  had 
maintained  himself  at  Ligny  on  that  day,  Wellington  would 
have  done  the  same  at  Quatrebras,  and  the  two  generals  would 
probably  have  given  decisive  battle  on  that  parallel  line  with 
fully  150,000  men,  on  the  17th.  The  Duke  considered  the 
Prussian  Marshal  in  force  sufficient  to  have  done  so  ;  his  num¬ 
bers  were  about  equal  to  those  brought  against  him;  and 
the  Duke  detected  the  vicious  disposition  of  the  Prussian 
army  immediately  before  the  action  at  Ligny.  *If  I  am 
‘  not  much  mistaken,’  he  said  when  he  had  ridden  back  to 
Quatrebras,  ‘  the  Prussians  will  get  an  awful  thrashing  to-day.’ 
He  then  described  their  exposure  to  the  French  artillery. 
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Lord  Hardingc  says  in  Mr.  Rogers’  Recollections  : — 

‘  Before  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  I  lost  my  arm  before  noon, 
Bliicher,  thinking  that  the  French  were  gathering  more  and  more 
against  him,  requested  that  I  would  go  and  solicit  the  Duke  for  some 
assistance.  I  set  out ;  but  I  had  not  proceeded  far  for  the  purpose, 
when  I  saw  a  parly  of  horse  coming  towards  me  ;  and  observing  they 
btid  short  tails,  I  knew  at  once  that  they  were  English,  and  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Duke,  lie  was  on  his  way  to  tlie  Prussian  head¬ 
quarters,  thinking  that  they  might  want  some  assistance,  and  he  in¬ 
stantly  gave  directions  for  a  supply  of  cavalry.  “  IIow  are  they  forra- 
“  ing  ?  ”  he  inquired.  “  In  column,  not  in  line,”  I  replied.  “  The 
“  Prussian  soldier,”  says  Blucher,  “  will  not  stand  in  line.”  “  Then 
“  the  artillery  will  play  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  beaten  damnably.” 
So  they  were.’  (^Rogers'  Recollections,  p.  214.) 

It  requires,  therefore,  no  national  predilection  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  a  battle  was  preconcerted  by  tlte  Duke  on  this  parallel 
with  a  probability  of  suecess  to  both  the  allied  armies,  which 
was  disturbed  by  incidents  beyond  the  Duke’s  eontrol.  That 
this  expectation  was  disappointed,  was  no  doubt  a  point  gained 
by  Napoleou,  and  he  is  of  course  entitled  to  the  merit  of  forcing 
the  allies  to  retire  by  defeating  the  Prussian  army.  But  Napo¬ 
leon  could  neither  prevent  the  allies  from  falling  back  on  an¬ 
other  eoneerted  parallel,  nor  from  making  a  decisive  junction 
upon  it.  Wellington,  it  is  said,  exposed  himself  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  fifteen  hours  of  battle  on  the  18th,  before  the 
Prussians  arrived  in  force.  But  it  appears  that,  had  not  a 
fire  broken  out  at  Wavre  on  that  morning,  the  Prussians,  due 
at  noon,  would  not  have  been  very  unpunctual,  notwitiistanding 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  Napoleon  accordingly  is  censured 
by  M.  Brialmont  for  losing  four  hours,  since  his  oflficers  of 
artillery  declared  it  possible  to  manoeuvre  guns  at  eight,  and  he 
did  not  begin  battle  until  noon.  Those  who  maintain  that  this 
delay  caused  the  loss  of  Waterloo  to  the  French,  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  with  Brialmont  that  Napoleon  did  not  foresee 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies  on  that  field.  They,  therefore, 
who  assert  that  the  Duke  might  have  been  beaten  by  a  more 
r.apid  attack,  acknowledge  that  the  Duke  in  fact  outgeneralled 
Napoleon  in  that  junction  of  all  arms  which  formed  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  Duke’s  strategy. 

The  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  W ellington  was  surprised  by 
tlie  irruption  of  the  French,  falls  therefore  to  the  grounti 
Every  preparation  of  which  time  admitted  was  complete,  and 
no  movement  could  be  made  until  Napoleon  had  indicated  its 
direction.  The  Duke’s  correspondence  previous  to  the  15th  in¬ 
timates  an  expectation  of  attack.  The  only  colour  which  could 
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be  given  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  surprise  with  many  commanders, 
is  drawn  from  the  coincidence  of  tlie  military  attendance  at  the 
Duchess  of  Kichinond’s  ball  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  But 
the  Duke  knew  of  the  attack  on  Charleroi  some  hours  before 
the  ball  began,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  his  character 
would  here  draw  the  very  contrary  conclusion.  With  him, 
there  was  never  relaxation  till  every  duty  was  discharged.  A 
curious  illustintion  of  this  habit  was  told  us  by  an  English 
statesman,  who  had  it  from  General  Alava.  On  the  night 
previous  to  one  of  the  Duke’s  Peninsular  victories,  another 
officer  came  up  to  Alava  and  asked  in  much  alarm,  ‘  What 
‘  will  become  of  us  ?  We  shall  have  a  great  battle  to-morrow, 

‘  and  Lord  Wellington  is  doing  nothing  but  dieting  with  Ma- 
‘  dame  de  Quintana ! ’  ‘I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,’  replied 
Alava,  ‘  if  we  are  to  have  a  great  battle  to-morrow ;  for  it  is 
‘  quite  certain  that  all  his  arrangements  are  made,  if  he  is  flirt- 
‘  ing  with  Madame  de  Quintana.’ 

The  tactics  of  Xapoleon  are  at  least  as  freely  criticised  as 
those  of  the  Duke.  It  is  singular  that  a  general  whose  aim  was 
to  destroy  cither  enemy  by  a  coup  de  main,  is  censured  for  a 
want  of  due  activity.  This  criticism  has  never  been  answered. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Grouchy  received  no 
orders,  until  after  noon  on  the  17th,  to  pursue  the  Prussians 
defeated  before  sunset  on  the  16th  ;  and  an  order  from  Napoleon 
to  Ney,  dated  noon  on  the  17th,  requiring  him  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  at  Quatrebras  until  fresh  troops  arrived,  shows  that 
Wellington  up  to  that  time  had  concealed  from  him  his  retreat 
on  Waterloo.  The  French  pursuit  is  described  as  very  languid. 
Na{)oleon  asserts  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  despatched  two  cou¬ 
riers  to  Grouchy  during  the  night  of  the  17  th,  ordering  him  to 
march  on  Waterloo  with  part  of  his  force  in  any  event,  and 
with  the  rest  so  soon  as  Bliichcr  should  appear  to  pursue  his 
retreat.  But  these  despatches,  which  still  do  not  anticipate  the 
junction  of  the  Prussians,  did  not  reach  Grouchy ;  they  were 
not  known  of  by  Napoleon’s  staff ;  their  bearer  is  not  named  ; 
and  their  existence  is  disbelieved. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  concealment  of  the  French  move¬ 
ments  up  to  the  moment  of  invasion,  the  punctual  concentration 
of  the  French  army  before  Charleroi,  and  the  coup  de  main  aimed 
at  caeh  enemy  in  succession,  rank  among  the  finest  combinations 
of  Bonaparte’s  career.  And  that  censure  on  his  tactics,  ‘  for 
*  risking  everything  on  a  coup  de  main,'  which  is  in  almost 
every  one’s  mouth,  is  certainly  blind;  for  his  existence  depended, 
not  only  on  victory  before  Bussia  and  Austria  should  reach  the 
Bhine,  but  on  the  attack  of  the  two  allied  armies  in  Belgium 
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before  their  concentration.  The  alternative  was  gradual,  but 
certain,  annihilation ;  and  his  choice,  which  held  out  contingent 
victory,  was  beyond  just  criticism,  though  he  was  beaten  back 
with  a  ruin  and  rapidity  of  which  there  had  been  no  example. 
Whether  by  despatching  a  smaller  division  after  Blucher  than 
that  which  in  fact  proved  almost  useless,  and  by  beginning 
battle  at  \^'aterloo  four  hours  earlier  and  in  greater  force,  he 
might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  world,  we  do  not  presume 
to  say.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  simply  to  suppose 
him  a  greater  commander  than  he  really  showed  himself,  and  to 
assume  that  he  had  anticipated  the  Duke’s  cardinal  aim  in  the 
junction  of  the  allies  at  Waterloo,  which  he  did  not  foresee. 

The  choice  of  Waterloo  itself  by  the  English  general  is 
equally  criticised  by  the  French.  Napoleon  censures  him  for 
fighting  with  the  forest  of  Soignies  in  his  rear.  Victory  com¬ 
monly  extinguishes  criticism.  Napoleon  himself  (not  quite 
qualified  to  pronounce  the  censure)  is  freely  criticised  for  fight¬ 
ing,  with  a  river  in  his  rear,  the  battles  he  lost  at  Leipsic  and 
Aspem.  Now  it  happens  that  Soignies  was  no  ‘  defile,’  as 
Napoleon  terms  it ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Marlborough 
has  left  on  record  the  same  testimony  as  Wellington  to  the 
advantages  of  that  forest  for  a  retreating  army.  The  only 
difference  between  Soignies  in  the  age  of  Malplaquet  and 
Soignies  in  the  age  of  Waterloo,  consists  in  the  superiority 
of  its  roads,  and  in  a  consequently  increased  facility  of  retreat, 
as  time  advanced.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  roads  in  1815 
were  fit  for  baggage  and  artillery,  and  that  the  wood  would  have 
stopped  the  action  of  pursuing  cavalry. 

The  Duke  is  censured,  again,  for  leaving  a  division  at  Hal, 
in  groundless  fear  that  he  w’ould  be  turned  by  his  right.  To 
separate  the  two  armies  w’as  clearly  Napoleon’s  object,  and  to 
have  turned  Wellington  by  Hal  would  have  favoured  their 
union.  This  would  also  have  contravened  Napoleon’s  usual 
tactics,  although  in  beating  Bliicher  at  Brienne  he  threw  him 
back  on  Schwarzenberg  at  La  Beutiere.  But  the  Duke  him¬ 
self,  who  insists  that  if  he  had  not  left  this  force  at  Hal,  Napo¬ 
leon  might  have  taken  Brussels  in  his  rear  and  have  cut  off  his 
base  at  Antwerp,  regards  it  as  a  nice  question  which  of  the  two 
movements  would  most  have  profited  the  French. 

M.  Brialmont  describes  the  battle  as  more  critical  to  the 
English  than  most  English  writers  conceive  it  to  have  been. 
He  tells  us  that  the  crisis  was  most  formidable  to  the  British 
centre,  and  attempts  to  show’  how’  Napoleon  might  have  forced 
it.  Napoleon  himself  seems  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  notwithstanding  the  delays  which  had  occurred. 
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to  have  considered  success  certain ;  nor  did  his  confidence  waver 
until  he  saw  the  movement  vainly  and  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  Ney  against  the  British  line.  Turning  to  one  of  his  aide- 
de-camps  (from  whom  we  have  the  anecdote)  the  Emperor  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Look  at  Xey,  turning  to  a  risk  what  was  a  certain 
‘  victory  ’ — ‘  Voilii  Ney,  qui  met  en  peril  une  victoire  certaine, — mais 
‘  il  faut  Tappuyer.’  He  then  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  sup¬ 
port  the  attack,  though  not,  as  is  contended  by  Colonel  Charras, 
in  sufficient  force.  That,  no  doubt,  was  tbe  turning  point  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  we  know  more  than  one  British  officer 
who  has  since  achieved  high  renown  in  arms,  who  felt  the  full 
peril  of  that  tremendous  crisis.  If,  from  the  extraordinary  mis¬ 
chance  of  a  fire  at  Wavre,  the  Anglo-Netherlands  army  had 
been  beaten  before  the  Prussians  arrived,  Wellington  would 
hardly  be  censurable;  for  he  acted  on  as  fair  a  probability  as 
strategic  movements  can  generally  be  based  on.  It  is  said  by 
M.  Brialmont,  also,  (quoting  from  Jomini,)  that  he  felt  it  need¬ 
ful  *  to  conquer  or  die whereas  it  is  clear  that  the  alternative 
was  a  retreat  on  Antwerp,  through  the  sheltered  avenues  of 
Soignies. 

General  Clausewitz,  as  we  have  said,  has  also  claimed  nearly 
the  whole  credit  of  the  result  to  the  Prussians.  Now  it  appears 
that  Billow’s  advanced  division,  though  the  Duke  asserts  that  be 
had  seen  their  cavalry  since  daybreak,  first  threatened  the 
French  at  half-past  four.  This  division,  held  in  check  by  the 
very  inferior  one  of  Lobau  in  another  quarter,  cerfciinly  drew 
off  a  portion  of  Napoleon’s  force  from  the  attaek  on  the  Duke’s 
position.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  allied  army, 
before  Waterloo,  slightly  inferior  to  the  French  in  numbers, 
was  vastly  inferior  to  it  in  organisation  and  in  artillery.  Blii- 
cher,  who,  with  the  next  Prussian  reinforcement,  did  not  arrive 
until  half-past  seven,  is  described  by  M.  Brialmont  as  then 
attacking  La  Haye,  and  by  the  Duke  as  merely  ‘touch- 
‘  ing  the  Allied  line  at  Ohain,’  when  the  Duke’s  final  attack 
was  made.  A  moral  impression  was  no  doubt  produced  by  his 
approach.  But  those  who  regard  victory  as  due  only  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Prussians,  I'orget  that  the  last  attack  of  Na¬ 
poleon  was  repelled  by  the  Duke  vvithout  any  other  than  the 
indirect  support  lent  by  the  approach  of  Blucher  and  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  Billow,  and  that  tbe  battle  was  terminated  by  an  attack, 
in  the  Duke’s  words,  in  which  ‘  no  Prussian  troops  joined,  be- 
‘  cause,  in  point  of  fact,  none  were  in  that  part  of  the  field  of 
‘  battle.’  And,  as  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  this  attack  was 
made  by  50,000  organised  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  that  the 
French  line  fell  to  pieees  in  the  first  onset,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  progress  of  the  battle  had  been  in  the  Duke’s  favour. 
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Thus  far  we  have  attempted  to  show  what  were  the  Duke’s 
chief  strategical  characteristics.  But  some  other  characteristics 
arc  wanting  to  a  just  view  even  of  his  militaiy  life.  His  cool¬ 
ness  in  danger,  and  his  j^ersonal  escapes,  are  as  striking  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  individual  man  as  his  tactics  are  attributes  of  the 
general.  During  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Albuquerque  sent  him 
by  a  staff  officer  a  letter  informing  him  that  Cuesta,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  action,  was  a  traitor,  and 
was  actually  playing  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  He  Avas  intently 
watching  the  progress  of  the  action,  as  the  despatch  reached 
him;  he  took  the  letter,  read  it,  and  turning  to  the  aide-de- 
camp,  coolly  said,  ‘  Very  well.  Colonel,  you  may  go  back  to 
*  your  brigade.’  On  another  occasion,  just  before  the  siege  of 
Rodrigo,  when  the  proximity  of  the  allies  to  Marmont’s  army 
placed  them  in  considerable  danger  by  reason  of  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  their  flank  divisions,  a  Spanish  general  was  astonished 
to  find  the  English  commander  lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
his  troops,  serenely  and  imperturbably  awaiting  the  issue  of 
the  peril.  ‘Well,  General,’  said  the  Spaniard,  ‘you  are  here 
‘  with  two  weak  divisions,  and  you  seem  to  be  quite  at  your 
‘  ease ;  it  is  enough  to  put  one  in  a  fever.’  ‘  I  have  done  the 
‘  best,’  the  Duke  replied,  ‘  that  could  be  done  according  to  my 
‘  own  judgment,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  don’t  disturb  myself, 

‘  either  about  the  enemy  in  my  front,  or  about  what  they  may 
‘  say  in  England.’ 

On  several  instances  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner.  Once  at  Talavera  in  the  midst  of  the  action ; 
once  just  before  the  battle  of  Maya,  being  surprised  by  a 
party  of  French  while  looking  at  his  maps;  once  at  Qua- 
trebras,  again  during  the  battle.  In  the  latter  action,  as 
he  was  carried  away  on  the  tide  of  a  retreating  body  of  young 
troops,  the  French  lancers  suddenly  charged  on  its  flank,  and 
his  only  chance  was  in  his  horse’s  speed.  ‘  lie  arrived,’  Mr. 
Glcig  writes,  ‘  hotly  pursued,  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  Avithin 
‘  Avhich  the  92nd  Highlanders  Averc  lying,  and  the  points  of 
‘  their  bayonets  bristled  over  the  edge.  He  called  out  to  them 
‘  as  he  approached,  “  Lie  down  men !  ”  and  the  order  Avas 
‘  obeyed,  Avhereupon  he  leaped  his  horse  across  the  ditch,  and 
‘  immediately  pulled  up  Avith  a  smile  on  his  countenance.’ 

Wellington,  it  is  Avell  known,  Avas  conspicuous  among  the 
generals  of  his  age  for  moderation  in  victory,  and  for  the  mo¬ 
rality  Avithin  Avhich  he  circumscribed  Avar.  In  this  he  differed 
as  Avidely  from  the  self-supporting  military  system  of  Bona¬ 
parte  as  from  the  gratuitous  atrocities  of  Pappenheim  and 
Tilly.  Nor  was  his  conduct  in  this  respect  any  mere  reflex,  as 
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it  were,  of  English  opinion  and  English  habits.  In  India, 
where  oppression  had  not  been  uncommon  in  the  English  name, 
he  was  as  firm  an  opponent  of  pillage  as  he  was  afterwards  in 
Europe.  In  three  distinct  relations  to  the  countries  over  which 
he  carried  his  arms  —  in  India  where  he  aimed  to  subdue,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  w’here  he  aimed  to  befriend,  in  France 
where  he  aimed  to  conciliate,  —  the  same  justice  w’as  almost 
alw.ays  if  not  invariably  dealt  out.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two 
exceptional  incidents  have  been  left  without  explanation.  The 
Duke  appears  to  have  given  the  order  for  the  storming  of 
Badajos  without  first  summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender; 
and  his  order,  published  in  the  Supplementary  Despatches, 
for  the  capture  of  a  mud  fort  in  India  (in  which  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  show  that  the  garrison  were  disentitled  to  the  rights  of 
war)  terminates,  laconically  enough,  with  the  direction,  ‘  Every 
‘  man  found  in  the  fort  is  to  be  put  to  death  I  ’  The  Duke,  how¬ 
ever,  had  just  before  summoned  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  discouraging  answer,  that  the  governor  would  rather 
blow  up  both  fortress  and  garrison  than  surrender.  And  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  arrest  the  sack  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  until  he 
was  threatened  even  by  his  English  troops.  The  present  Duke 
may  perhaps  find  some  explanation  of  the  Indian  order.  Wel¬ 
lington  was  as  moderate  in  India  as  in  Europe,  in  dealing 
with  the  Governments  he  subdued.  Thus,  unlike  Napoleon 
carrying  away  the  car  of  Triumph  from  the  Brandenburg  gate, 
unlike  Bliicher  desiring  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena,  (and 
answering  the  interceding  Talleyrand  w’ith  a  request  that  he 
would  meanwhile  take  his  station  upon  the  bridge!)  Welling¬ 
ton  at  Seringapatam  preserved  and  even  repaired  the  pictures 
commemorative  of  the  tortures  indicted  on  the  English  detach¬ 
ment  under  Colonel  Bailey,  which  he  found  in  the  palace  of  the 
fallen  Sultan  Dowlat.  And  thus  when  the  chief  Dhoondiah 
had  fallen  in  action,  he  charged  himself  with  the  education  of 
Dhoondiah’s  son. 

The  extraordinary  honours  which  resulted  from  his  moral 
characteristics  as  much  as  from  his  military  triumphs,  might  be 
thought,  but  for  his  example,  a  climax  of  romance  too  complete  to 
be  realised  in  life.  The  general  to  whom  his  country  ultimately 
voted  pecuniar)'  rewards  w'ithout  example  in  modern  times,  had 
been  almost  Quixotic  in  self-abnegation.  Every  allurement  of  for¬ 
tune  was  first  submitted  to  the  test  of  his  fine  sense  of  honour  and 
of  his  stem  sense  of  right.  *  Besides  that,’  he  writes  to  his  brother 
while  both  are  in  India,  after  relating  the  stores  of  money  and 
supplies  he  had  provided  for  Lord  Harris’s  army,  ‘  I  paid  into 
‘  the  general’s  hands  a  sum  of  money  for  the  public  service. 
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‘  which  other  officers  had  always  heretofore  taken  to  themselves.’ 
Again,  after  complaining  when  in  Mysore  that  he  had  been 
sent  into  garrison  with  a  large  staff  and  no  more  pay  than  he 
had  had  in  Fort  St.  George,  he  writes  to  Lord  Mornington, 

*  The  consequence  is  that  I  am  ruined . I  should  be 

‘  ashamed  of  doing  any  of  the  dirty  things  that  I  am  told  are 
'  done  in  some  of  the  commands  in  the  Carnatic.’  In  the  same 
letter  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  in  the  prosj)ect  of  prize  money 
that  will  enable  him  to  pay  a  debt  to  his  brother. 

In  1803  we  find  him  earnestly  negotiating  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war,  from  which  he  could  hardly  fail 
to  anticipate  much  of  the  glory  that  he  attained  in  it 

No  man  could  exhibit  these  fixed  principles  without  exhibit¬ 
ing  also  great  moral  courage.  Thus,  in  a  storm  of  unpopularity 
in  1808,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Dairy mple’s  convention, 
to  which  he  was  not  committed ;  and  thus,  in  another  such 
storm  in  1832,  he  attempted  to  assume  the  government,  ob¬ 
viously  in  opposition  to  his  interests,  as  the  Tory  leader.  ‘  I 

*  should  have  been  ashamed,’  he  said,  *  to  show  my  face  in  the 
‘  streets  if  I  had  refused  to  assist  my  sovereign  in  the  distressing 

*  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.’ 

Moral  influence,  wherever  he  was  not  deliberately  misrepre¬ 
sented,  was  naturally  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  qualities.  He 
had  the  gratification  to  find  that  his  motives  and  exertions  were 
generally  appreciated,  but  certainly  the  gratification  was  some¬ 
times  onerous;  for  the  general  whose  civil  government  gained 
the  thankfulness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  My¬ 
sore,  which  he  had  conquered,  was  also  the  general  who  was 
embraced  by  nearly  the  whole  fair  sex  of  Madrid,  who  came 
forward  to  greet  his  victorious  advance  from  Salamanca.  It  is 
true  that  his  motives  were  not  always  rightly  construed,  and 
the  Junta  of  Madrid  could  not  be  dispossess^  of  the  notion 
that  he  was  ambitious  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  those  king- 
making  days,  the  existence  of  this  belief  was  not  so  surprising 
as  it  would  be  now.  And  this  instance  of  distrust  was  very 
exceptional.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence  dis¬ 
played  by  him  over  the  Portuguese  nation  in  the  campaign  of 
Torres  Vedras.  From  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1814  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  both  sovereigns  and  ministers  ap¬ 
preciated  the  massiveness  of  his  character,  though,  from  a  habit 
of  chicane,  some  continental  diplomats  were  at  fii'st  amazed  by 
a  simple  truthfulness  which  his  victories  alone  prevented  them 
from  ascribing  to  positive  stolidity.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  largely  shared  with  other  English  statesmen  in  raising  diplo¬ 
matic  morality.  In  his  own  country,  during  thirty-seven  years 
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of  peace,  he  certainly  overshadowed  every  other  name  under 
the  Crown ;  but  what  was  termed  his  ‘  dictatorship  ’  in  the 
House  of  Lords  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  overrated.  He 
had,  it  was  said,  sixty  proxies  in  his  pocket,  but  the  Tories 
twice  broke  away  from  his  lead ;  and  the  Whigs  in  no  instance 

{)referred  his  counsels  to  the  far  clearer  political  vision  of  the 
ate  Lord  Grey  and  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 

The  Duke’s  success  no  doubt  was  largely  owing  to  his  special 
mastery  of  details.  In  camp  and  on  the  march  equally  me¬ 
thodical,  he  relied  for  victory  on  the  preparations  he  had  made. 
From  the  smallest  incident  to  the  greatest  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  could  affect  the  organisation  of  his 
army,  and  the  comfort  of  his  men  individu^ly.  Even  the 
cooking  of  mess  dinners  was  his  constant  care ;  in  the  Crimea 
he  would  almost  have  supplanted  Soyer.  Upon  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  ‘’Despatches,’  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him  on 
reading  the  records  of  his  Indian  campaigns,  ‘  It  seems  to 
*  me,  Duke,  that  your  chief  business  in  India  was  to  procure 
‘rice  and  bullocks.’  ‘And  so  it  was,’  replied  Wellington, 

‘  for  if  I  had  rice  and  bullocks  I  had  men,  and  if  I  had  men 
‘  I  knew  I  could  beat  the  enemy.’  Like  Napoleon,  though 
with  a  vast  difference  in  scale,  his  army  was  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.  ‘  Its  staff,’  Mr.  Gleig  writes,  ‘  its  commidsariat, 

‘  its  siege  apparatus,  its  bridge  equipment,  its  means  of  trans- 
‘  port,  its  intelligence  department,  its  knowledge  of  outpost  and 
‘  other  duties,  were  all  of  his  creation.’  This  mental  activity 
of  course  widened  the  range  of  his  achievements.  Like  Caesar, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  an  essay  on  Latin  rhetoric  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Alps,  Wellington  passed  the  night  previous  to 
one  of  his  battles  in  devising  a  scheme  for  a  Portuguese  bank. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Duke’s  military  to  his  civil  administra¬ 
tion,  and  distinguish  between  means  and  ends,  we  shall  trace  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  foresight  of  his  Indian  and  of  his 
English  policy.  Throughout  his  parliamentary  life  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  done  more  than  accept  facts  and  principles 
already  forced  upon  him.  But  in  India,  near  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Company  had 
expired,  he  clearly  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  an  entire  system 
of  free  trade,  then  one  of  the  most  startling  of  conceivable  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  East.  The  cause  of  this  contrast  probably  is, 
that  in  new  countries  men  instinctively  free  themselves  from 
the  trammels  of  usage,  and  that  where  there  are  no  fixed  poli¬ 
tical  principles,  which,  when  originally  founded  in  the  interest 
of  parties,  are  more  likely  to  be  false  than  true,  they  are  freer 
to  form  just  as  well  as  bold  conclusions.  Albuquerque  certainly. 
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had  no  pretensions  to  the  scientific  political  economy  of  Mr. 
llicardo.  But  more  than  three  centuries  elapsed  between  the 
rise  of  political  economy  in  Europe,  and  the  astute  principles  of 
commercial  interchange  which  Albuquerque  in  the  fifteenth  age 
laid  down  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

But  while  the  Duke’s  vision  in  English  politics  was  not  com¬ 
prehensive,  his  mastery  of  details  was  universal.  As  he  had  no 
such  scope  as  Napoleon  for  administrative  display,  we  have  no 
right  to  assert  him  in  that  respect  Napoleon’s  equal.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  popular  contrast  is  overdrawn ;  for  neither 
can  Napoleon,  who  in  fourteen  years  ruined  an  empire  in  com¬ 
merce  as  well  as  by  war,  be  deemed  a  statesman.  The  Duke 
was  as  conversant  with  facts  relating  to  politics  as  with  facts 
relating  to  war.  We  remember  asking  a  minister  who  had  long 
sat  with  him  in  the  Cabinet,  what  he  thought  of  the  Duke  as  a 
politician.  ‘  He  did  not  see  very  far,’  his  former  colleague  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  but  he  had  great  j)ower  of  detail ;  give  him  an  object, 

*  and  no  one  knew  so  well  how  to  attain  it.’ 

The  same  activity  extended  to  his  civil  administration  in  In¬ 
dia.  He  would  pass  in  a  moment  from  the  general  to  the  civil 
governor,  and  from  the  civil  governor  to  the  model  landlord. 
As  soon  as  he  had  conquered  Mysore,  he  set  about  the  task  of 
civilising  it.  He  made  roads  through  the  jungles,  and  esta¬ 
blished  British  authority  where  it  had  not  penetrated  before. 
Where  conciliation  would  not  serve,  he  was  quite  prepared  with 
a  system  of  subjugation.  He  writes  in  1802,  *  We  arc  now  trying 
‘  a  new  system  of  government  there,  which  we  are  resolved  to 
‘  force  on  the  people,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.’  Probably  a 
large  part  of  his  Indian  correspondence  has  been  lost :  but  enough 
remains  to  have  involved  a  considerable  amount  of  daily  labour 
at  his  desk.  An  Irishman,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  potatoes  in 
Mysore,  as  they  were  cultivated  in  his  native  country.  He 
sent  presents  to  English  ladies  in  Mysore  of  the  cabbage-plants 
and  celery,  plants  that  he  had  reared  around  the  blood-stained 
walls  of  k^ringapatam,  and  seemed  as  proud  of  his  gardening  in 
peace  as  of  his  generalship  in  war. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  Duke’s  social  character 
has  been  very  differently  judged,  not  only  between  our  own  and 
foreign  nations,  but  as  between  the  public  of  this  country  and 
those  with  whom  the  Duke  was  thrown  into  personal  inter¬ 
course.  To  the  world  in  general  he  was  reserved ;  he 
thought  probably  as  much  of  caste  as  any  man  of  his  order, 
and  this  habit  necessarily  invested  him,  in  the  public  estimate, 
with  aristocratic  coldness.  The  Duke  was  also  a  stern  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  :  he  is  known  to  have  acted  rigidly  on  a  i^ense  of 
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right  and  wrong  in  war ;  to  prevent  suflfering  beyond  the  camp 
he  punished  severely  in  the  camp,  and  his  despatches  do  not 
blink  a  fair  amount  of  ‘  flogging  and  hailing.’  And  though 
probably  no  Englishman  will  refer  the  penalties  he  inflicted  to 
any  other  motive  than  inexorable  justice,  it  has  certainly  been 
not  uncommon  to  regard  him  as  a  cold,  hard  man,  in  whom  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  extinguished  sensibility.  But  we  believe 
this  view  of  the  Duke’s  private  character  is  a  very  unfounded  one. 

‘  The  Duke  of  Wellington,’  says  Mr.  Rogers,  who  lived  much 
in  his  intimacy,  ‘  has  naturally  a  great  gaiety  of  mind.  He  laughs 
at  almost  everything,  as  if  it  served  only  to  divert  him.  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  simplicity  of  his  manner.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather 
the  absence  of  everything  like  affectation.  In  his  account  of  him¬ 
self,  he  discovers,  in  no  instance,  the  least  vanity  or  conceit,  and  he 
listens  always  readily  to  others.  Ilis  laugh  is  easily  excited,  and  it 
is  very  loud  and  long,  like  the  whoop  of  the  whooping  cough  often 
repeated.’  (Rogers'  Recollections,  p.  217.) 

He  attached  to  him  those  who  were  thrown  into  connexion 
with  him,  just  as  his  conversation  impressed,  and  it  may  be 
said  even  fascinated,  in  more  casual  society.  He  spent  little 
and  saved  largely ;  but  though  his  name  seldom  appeared 
in  a  public  subscription,  Mr.  Gleig,  who  was  once  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  his  account  book  when  visiting  him  at  Walmer, 
learnt  that  he  had  given  4000/.  in  charities  during  that  year. 
The  justice  that  mingled  with  kindness  was  instanced  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  in  his  appearance  at  a  police  court  to  prosecute  a 
begging  impostor  to  whom  he  had  at  different  times  given  300/. 
under  representations  at  length  disproved.  Perhaps  the  terms 
on  which  a  general  lives  with  his  staff  are  as  fair  an  indication 
as  any  of  his  social  character.  An  anecdote  on  this  point  was 
told  us  by  a  friend  of  the  Duke,  who  went  from  this  country  to 
Paris  to  witness  the  last  review  held  by  the  great  man  in  France, 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  army  of  occupation  in  1818, 
under  the  third  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Duke  was 
starting  early  for  the  field,  and  several  of  his  staff  were  lounging 
beside  his  carriage.  ‘  Is  anybody  coming  with  me  ?  ’  said  his 
Grace,  in  his  curt  w'ay  and  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

‘  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  come,  for  I  haven’t  had  breakfast  yet,’  re- 
jdied  Captain  Fremantle,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  ‘  And  I,’ 
said  another,  ‘  I  shall  come  on  with  Fremantle  to  join  you  on 
*  the  field.’  ‘  Very  well,’  answered  the  good-natured  Duke, 
drawing  up  the  window,  ‘  I  suppose  I  can  go  by  myself.*  And 
thus  the  commander-in-chief  of  150,000  men  went  to  the  review 
alone.  Our  informant  of  this  anecdote,  which  he  had  himself 
witnessed,  observed,  ‘  If  it  had  been  a  Kussian  general,  and  his 
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*  aides-de-camp  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  four-and-twenty 

*  hours,  they  would  have  had  to  go  on  the  instant.' 

The  difficulty  of* general  comparison  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  other  captains  results  chiefly  from  his  three 
salient  characteristics,  uncommon  in  their  union, — that  he  was 
the  greatest  general,  the  most  tried  servant,  and  the  most  uni¬ 
formly  fortunate  subject  of  the  State.  He  was  this  and  no 
more  than  this.  His  distinction  from  Napoleon  in  historic 
eminence  springs,  not  so  much  from  a  broad  difference  in 
the  intellectual  stature  of  the  two  men,  as  from  an  immea¬ 
surable  difference  in  their  res|)ective  positions.  The  one  was 
essentially  the  child  and  champion  of  the  French  Revolution — 
the  other  the  representative  of  the  principles  and  institutions  of 
England.  But  the  contrast  between  the  two  great  military 
commanders  of  their  respective  nations  may  be  pursued  in 
a  still  more  pleasing  and  instructive  form  in  those  details  of 
character  and  life,  which  biography  collects  and  records.  The 
love  of  truth,  the  entire  patriotism,  the  unflinching  sense  of 
duty  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  —  his  simplicity  and  his  man¬ 
liness  —  are,  after  all,  the  qualities  which  will  preserve  his 
memory  fresh  in  every  English  home,  and  endear  his  name  to 
thousands  who  never  studied  his  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  who 
will  have  forgotten  his  political  mistakes.  It  is,  after  all,  by 
Character  that  the  world  is  governed ;  and  it  is  the  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  will  recommend  the  study  of 
his  life  to  future  generations  of  his  countrymen.  For  these 
reasons  the  work  of  Captain  Briahnont  has  a  great  and  per¬ 
manent  interest :  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  a  candid  tribute  to 
the  fame  of  this  great  Englishman  from  a  foreign  pen. 
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Akt.  IX. — 1.  Adam  Bede.  By  George  Eliot.  3  vola.  1859. 
2.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  By  George  Eliot.  2  vola.  1858. 

^I^HERE  are  a  certain  number  of  people  in  thia  dull  world  who 
boaat  that  they  ‘  very  seldom  read  a  novel,’  looking  on  such 
reading  as  a  hybrid  error,  something  between  a  positive  offence 
against  morality  and  a  mere  waste  of  time.  But  the  majority 
of  men,  even  of  very  clever  men,  have  agreed  to  hold  novels  in 
high  favour ;  and  though  we  do  not  quite  believe  rough-spoken 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  paid  Miss  Burney  the  smooth  compliment 
of  assuring  her  he  had  ‘  sat  up  all  night  to  finish  “  Cecilia,”  ’  yet 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  even  to  the  great  lexicographer,  a  good 
novel  was  a  very  refreshing  thing.  A  good  novel ;  for  a  bad 
novel  will  pass  neither  with  the  learned  nor  the  ignorant ;  and 
that  it  is  good  or  had,  is  felt  by  the  latter  class  quite  as  quickly 
as  by  the  former,  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  explain  why ; 
as  discords  in  music  wound  the  ear  of  those  who  could  not  cor¬ 
rect  them  by  thorough  bass.  A  novel  is  good  in  proportion  to 
its  truth  to  nature ;  no  matter  where  the  scene  is  laid,  or  what  the 
characters  may  be.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  that  which  is 
false  in  fiction  never  pleases ;  we  accept  a  novel  as  an  imaginary 
biography,  we  require  from  it  a  certain  consistency  and  unity, 
and  we  grow  weary,  as  was  wittily  observed  by  an  author  of  our 
own  day,  when  characters  are  so  ill  sustained  that  we  are  left  to 
puzzle  over  *  the  tenderness  of  the  blood-thirsty  bandit,  and  the 
‘  never-dying  revenge  of  the  humble  Christian.’  Given  a  thread 
of  some  story,  we  only  require  the  personages  engaged  to  act  as 
they  would  act  in  real  life.  That  which  is  common  need  not  be 
common- place ;  that  which  is  strange  need  not  be  untrue. 
When  *  Jane  Eyre  ’  had  startled  the  reading  world  out  of  all 
tameness,  and  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  book  and  the 
authoress,  it  turned  out  that  the  scenes  and  many  of  the  persons 
described  were  within  the  scope  of  her  actual  experience.  When¬ 
ever  great  success  has  attended  any  novel,  the  root  of  that 
success  will  be  the  same ;  either  the  so-called  work  of  fiction 
is  the  result  of  positive  experience,  or  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  author  so  perfectly  avoids  ‘  discords  of  character  ’  in  his 
imaginary  personages,  that  they  appear  to  have  true  existence. 
‘  I  am  sure  that  character  is  meant  for  so  and  so,’  is  not  so  bad 
a  compliment  as  it  sounds ;  for  it  means  that  the  author  has 
drawn  to  the  life  the  ideal  of  his  brain,  as  the  great  masters  in 
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painting  might  sketch  groups  of  men  without  requiring  actual 
models  and  sitters. 

If  one  merit  predominates  above  the  rest,  where  all  is  so 
excellent,  this  merit  of  reality  is  conspicuous  in  ‘  Adam  Bede.’ 
There  is  not  a  single  character  in  the  book  that  does  not  stand 
out  distinct  in  its  own  consistent  individuality,  impressing 
us  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  hearing  of  persons  with 
whom  we  might  become  acquainted,  rather  than  of  imaginary 
beings.  The  story  is  as  nothing  in  comparison.  A  young  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  go^  estate  is  tempted  to  a  brief  connexion  with 
a  *  simple  farmer’s  girl,  to  whom  a  gentleman  with  a  white  hand 
‘  was  dazzling  as  an  Olympian  god.’  This  *  simple  farmer's 
*  girl  ’  is  beloved  by  Adam  Bede  the  carpenter,  who  is  the  hero 
of  the  book ;  and  she  is  comforted  in  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  the 
dreary  prospect  of  execution  for  child  murder,  by  Dinah  Morris, 
a  pious  Methodist  maiden,  who  eventually  marries  Adam  Bede 
herself.  There  are  no  incidents  but  such  as  serve  to  fill  this  scanty 
outline ;  yet  a  book  of  more  intense  and  absorbing  interest  has 
not  refreshed  the  reading  world  for  years  ;  nor  one  in  which  the 
useful  and  holy  purpose  of  showing  what  a  wide-spread  wreck  one 
careless  sin  may  make,  is  pursued  without  tedious  homilies,  and 
combined  with  writing  of  such  varied  kinds,  graphic,  humorous, 
and  poetical,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  extracts  to  give, 
for,  to  write  out  the  passages  worthy  of  note,  would  be  almost  to 
re-write  the  three  volumes. 

We  will  begin,  however,  as  the  author  begins,  with  the 
description  of  his  hero,  in  ‘the  roomy  workshop  of  Mr.  Jona- 
‘  than  Burge,  carpenter  and  builder  in  the  village  of  Hayslope, 
‘A.D.  1799.’ 

‘  The  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  the  five  workmen  there,  busy 
upon  doors  and  window-frames  and  wainscoting.  A  scent  of  pine- 
wood  from  a  tent-like  pile  of  planks  outside  the  open  door  mingled 
itself  with  the  scent  of  the  elder-bushes  which  were  spreading*  their 
summer  snow  close  to  the  open  window  opposite  ;  the  slanting  sun¬ 
beams  shone  through  the  transparent  shavings  that  fiew  before  the 
steady  plane,  and  lit  up  the  fine  grain  of  the  oak  panelling  which 
stood  propped  against  the  wail.  On  a  heap  of  those  soft  shavings  a 
rough  grey  shepherd-dog  had  made  himself  a  pleasaut  bed,  and  was 
lying  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws,  occasionally  wrinkling  his 
brows  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  tallest  of  the  five  workmen,  who  was 
carving  a  shield  in  the  centre  of  a  wooden  mantelpiece.  It  was  to 
this  workman  that  the  strong  barytone  belonged  which  was  heard 
above  the  sound  of  plane  and  hammer  singing — 

“  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 

Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  ; 

Shake  off  dull  sloth . *’ 
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Here  some  measurement  was  to  be  taken  which  required  more  con¬ 
centrated  attention,  and  the  sonorous  voice  subsided  into  a  low 
whistle ;  but  it  presently  broke  out  again  with  renewed  vigour — 

“  Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 

Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear.” 

Such  a  voice  could  only  come  from  a  broad  chest,  and  the  broad  chest 
belonged  to  a  large-boned  muscular  man  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a 
back  so  flat  and  a  head  so  well  poised  that  when  he  drew  himself  up 
to  take  a  more  distant  survey  of  his  w'ork,  he  had  the  air  of  a  soldier 
standing  at  ease.  The  sleeve  rolled  up  above  the  elbow  showed  an 
arm  that  was  likely  to  win  the  prize  for  feats  of  strength  ;  yet  the 
long  supple  hand,  with  its  broad  finger-tips,  looked  ready  for  works 
of  skill.  In  his  tall  stalw'artness  Adam  Bede  was  a  Saxon,  and  justi¬ 
fied  his  name  ;  but  the  jet-black  hair,  made  the  more  noticeable  by  its 
contrast  with  the  light  paper  cap,  and  the  keen  glance  of  the  dark 
eyes  that  shone  from  under  strongly  marked,  prominent,  and  mobile 
eyebrows,  indicated  a  mixture  of  Celtic  blood.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  1-3.) 

This  is  the  hero  of  the  book  :  and  a  true  model  he  is  of  the 
noble,  simple,  self-relying  type  to  be  found — as  Wordsworth’s 
lines  in  the  epigraph  to  this  remarkable  novel  expresses  it — 
among 

‘  Nature’s  unambitious  underwood 
And  flowers  that'  prosper  in  the  shade.’ 

Frank,  manly,  patient,  and  resolute,  his  one  fault  is  a  certain 
degree  of  hardness  in  his  judgment  of  others  from  the  pedestal 
of  his  own  strength  and  integrity;  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
fine  French  maxim, — ‘II  faut  avoir  les  defauts  de  ses  qualitds.’ 
How  this  harshness  in  the  otlierwise  generous  and  tender  mind  of 
Adam  is  softened  by  the  events  which  bring  him  to  indulgence, 
is  one  of  the  under  currents  of  skill  which  run  in  every  direction 
through  the  fair  fresh  field  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  })ages.  The  drunken 
father,  whose  unpunctual  hand  leaves  a  neighbour’s  cofifin 
unfinished,  and  for  whom  the  wife  and  mother  querulously  pleads 
to  her  indignant  son, — 

‘  “Thee  mun  furgie  thy  feyther — thee  munna  be  so  bitter  again’  him. 
He  war  a  good  feyther  to  thee  afore  he  took  to  th’  drink.  He ’s  a 
diver  workman,  an'  taught  thee  thy  trade,  remember,  an 's  niver  gen 
me  a  blow  nor  so  much  as  an  ill  word — no,  not  even  in  ’s  drink. 
Thee  w’ouldstna  ha  ’m  go  to  th’ workhus — thy  own  feyther  —  an’ 
him  as  was  a  fine-growed  man  an’  handy  at  iverythiu’  amost  as 
thee  art  thysen,  five  an’  twenty  ’ear  ago,  when  thee  wast  a  babby  at 
the  breast.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

‘  “  But  thee ’t  allays  so  hard  upo’  thy  feyther,  Adam.  Thee  think’st 
nothing  too  much  to  do  for  Seth  :  thee  snapp’st  me  up  if  iver  I  find 
faut  wi’  th’  lad.  But  thee ’t  so  angered  wi’  thy  feyther,  more  nor  wi’ 
anybody  else.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  72.) 
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— ^thls  loved  and  reckless  father,  is  drowned,  and  bis  body  found 
in  the  stream  by  his  sons,  as  they  walk  out  in  the  early  morning 
with  the  finished  coffin  which  should  have  been  his  work. 

‘  This  was  what  the  omen  meant,  then !  And  the  grey-haired 
father,  of  whom  he  had  thought  with  a  sort  of  hardness  a  few  hours 
ago,  as  certain  to  live  to  be  a  thorn  in  his  side,  was  perhaps  even  then 
struggling  with  that  watery  death.  This  was  the  first  thought  that 
flashed  through  Adam's  conscience,  before  he  had  time  to  seize  the 
coat  and  drag  out  the  tall  heavy  body.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

‘  The  two  sons  lifted  the  sad  burthen  in  heartstricken  silence. 

The  wide-open  glazed  eyes  were  grey,  like  Seth’s,  and  had  once 
looked  with  mild  pride  on  the  boys  before  whom  Thias  had  lived  to 
hang  bis  head  in  shame.  Seth’s  chief  feeling  was  awe  and  distress  at 
this  sudden  snatching  away  of  his  father’s  soul ;  but  Adam’s  mind 
rushed  back  over  the  past  in  a  fiood  of  relenting  and  pity.  When 
death,  the  great  Reconciler,  has  come,  it  is  never  our  tenderness  that 
we  repent  of,  but  our  severity.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  93.) 

The  same  strain  of  refiection  recurs  at  the  old  man’s  funeral, 
when  the  psalm  sung  in  that  quiet  village  church  seemed  even 
more  applicable  than  usuaL 

‘  Thou  sweep'st  us  off  as  with  a  flood, 

We  vanish  hence  like  dreams.’ 

‘  Adam  had  never  been  unable  to  join  in  a  psalm  before.  He  had 
known  plenty  of  trouble  and  vexation  since  he  had  been  a  lad;  but 
this  was  the  first  sorrow  that  had  hemmed  in  bis  voice,  and  strangely 
enough  it  was  sorrow  because  the  chief  source  of  his  past  trouble 
and  vexation  was  for  ever  gone  out  of  his  reach.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  press  bis  father’s  hand  before  their  parting,  and  say,  “  Father, 
you  know  it  was  all  right  between  us ;  1  never  forgot  what  I  owed 
you  when  I  was  a  lad ;  you  forgive  me  if  I’ve  been  too  hot  and  hasty 
now  and  then !  ”  Adam  thought  but  little  to-day  of  the  hard  work 
and  the  earnings  he  had  spent  on  his  father :  his  thoughts  ran  con-  | 
stantly  on  what  the  old  man’s  feelings  had  been  in  moments  of  | 
humiliation,  when  he  had  held  down  his  head  before  the  rebukes  of 
his  son.  When  our  indignation  is  borne  in  submissive  silence,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  twinges  of  doubt  afterwards  as  to  our  own  generosity, 
if  not  justice :  how  much  more  when  the  object  of  our  anger  has  gone 
into  everlasting  silence,  and  we  have  seen  his  face  for  the  last  time 
in  the  meekness  of  death  ? 

‘  “  Ah,  I  was  always  too  hard,”  Adam  said  to  himself.  “  It’s  a 
sore  fault  in  me  as  I’m  so  hot  and  out  o’  patience  with  people  when 
they  do  w'rong,  and  my  heart  gets  shut  up  against  ’em,  so  as  I  can't 
bring  myself  to  forgive  ’em.  I  see  clear  enough  there’s  more  pride 
nor  love  in  my  soul,  for  1  could  sooner  make  a  thousand  strokes  with 
th’  hammer  for  my  father  than  bring  myself  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
him.  And  there  went  plenty  o’  pride  and  temper  to  the  strokes,  as 
the  devil  wi/l  be  having  his  finger  in  what  we  call  our  duties  as  well 
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as  our  sins.  Mayhap  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  only 
doing  what  was  easiest  for  myself.  It’s  allays  been  easier  for  me  to 
work  nor  to  sit  still,  bat  the  real  tough  job  for  me  ’ud  be  to  master 
my  own  will  and  temper,  and  go  right  against  my  own  pride.  It 
seems  to  me  now,  if  I  was  to  find  fkther  at  home  to-night,  I  should 
behave  different ;  but  there’s  no  knowing — perhaps  nothing  ’ud  be  a 
lesson  to  us  if  it  didn’t  come  too  late.  It's  well  we  should  feel  as 
life’s  a  reckoning  ve  can’t  make  twice  over;  there’s  no  real  making 
amends  in  this  world,  any  more  nor  you  can  mend  a  wrong  subtrac¬ 
tion  by  doing  your  addition  right.” 

'  This  was  the  key-note  to  which  Adam’s  thoughts  had  perpetually 
returned  since  his  father’s  death  ’ — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  49-51.) 

and  God  knows  how  well  it  would  be  for  us  if  it  could  be  the 
key-note  to  all  our  thoughts,  while  yet  those  we  love  are  in  life. 
Those  we  love,  and  yet  whose  faults  provoke  us,  and  whom  our 
faults  provoke ;  those  we  love,  and  whom  yet  we  sometimes  have 
to  struggle  against  scorning.  It  is  the  key-note  that  makes  music 
on  earth  from  the  unknown  harmonies  of  heaven ;  and  there  is 
a  pliuntive  truth,  in  spite  of  a  certain  grotesqueness  of  diction, 
in  the  sentence  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
in  the  book  on  this  subject :  — 

‘  “  It’s  poor  work  allays  settin’  the  dead  above  the  livin’.  We  shall 
all  on  us  be  dead  some  time,  I  reckon — ^it  ’ud  be  better  if  folks  ’ud 
make  much  on  us  beforehand,  istid  o’  beginnin’  when  we’re  gone. 
It’s  but  little  good  you’ll  do  a- watering  the  last  year’s  crop.”  ’  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  54.) 

And  after  the  burst  of  noble  anger  with  Arthur,  *  the  gen- 
‘  tleman,’ — 

‘  “  No,  it’ll  not  be  soon  forgot,  as  you’ve  come  in  between  her  and 
me,  when  she  might  ha’  loved  me — it’ll  not  soon  be  forgot,  as  you’ve 
robbed  me  o’  my  happiness,  while  I  thought  you  was  my  best  friend, 
and  a  noble-minded  man,  as  I  was  proud  to  work  for.  And  you’ve 
been  kissing  her,  and  meaning  nothing,  have  you?  And  I  never 
kissed  her  i’  my  life,  but  I’d  ha’  worked  hard  for  years  for  the  right 
to  kiss  her.  And  you  make  light  of  it.  You  think  little  o’  doing 
what  may  damage  other  folks,  so  as  you  get  your  bit  o’  trifiing,  as 
means  nothing.  I  throw  back  your  favours,  for  you’re  not  the  man 
I  took  you  for.  I’ll  never  count  you  my  friend  any  more.  I’d  rather 
you’d  act  as  my  enemy,  and  fight  me  where  I  stand — it’s  all  th’  amends 
you  can  make  me.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  244.) 

After  this, — beautiful  is  the  tenderness  that  yearns  towards 
miserable  little  Hetty,  when  she  is  accused  of  child-murder : 

‘  “  She  can’t  ha’  done  it,”  he  said,  still  without  moving  his  eyes,  as 
if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself ;  “it  was  fear  made  her  hide  it  .  .  . 
I  forgive  her  for  deceiving  me  .  .  .  I  forgive  thee,  Hetty  .  .  .  thee 
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wast  deceived  too  ... .  it’s  gone  bard  wi’  thee,  my  poor  Hetty  .... 
but  they’ll  never  make  me  believe  it.”’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  83.) 

*  “  Mr.  Massey,”  he  said  at  last,  pushing  the  hair  off  his  forehead, 

“  I’ll  go  back  with  you.  Fll  go  into  court.  It’s  cowardly  of  me  to 
keep  away.  I’ll  stand  by  her — I’ll  own  her — for  all  she’s  been 
deceitful.  They  oughtn’t  to  cast  her  off — her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
We  hand  folks  over  to  God’s  mercy,  and  -show  none  ourselves.  I 
used  to  be  hard  sometimes :  I’ll  never  be  hard  again.  I’ll  go,  Mr. 
Massey — I’ll  go  with  you.”’ 

‘  Nerved  by  an  active  resolution,  Adam  took  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
drank  some  wine.  He  was  haggard  and  unshaven,  as  he  had  been 
yesterday,  but  he  stood  upright  again,  and  looked  more  like  the  Adam 
Bede  of  former  days.’ 

‘  “I’m  hal’d — it’s  in  my  nature.  I  was  too  hard  with  my  father  for 
doing  wrong.  I’ve  been  a  bit  hard  t’  everybody  but  her.  I  felt  as  if 
nobody  pitied  her  enough — her  suffering  cut  into  me  so ;  and  when 
I  thought  the  folks  at  the  Farm  were  too  hard  with  her,  I  said  I’d 
never  be  hard  to  anybody  myself  again.  I  felt  I’d  been  too  harsh  to 
my  father  when  he  was  gone  from  me — I  feel  it  now,  when  I  think  of 
him.”’  (Vol.  iii.pp.  120,  121.) 

Of  his  gentleman  rival  there  is  less  to  say.  This  English 
Arthur  is  very  like  the  French  Arthur  of  Emile  Souvestre’s 
touching  story  ‘Riche  et  Pauvre;’ — very  like  many  other 
Arthurs  in  many  other  novels,  as  one  good-looking  gentleman¬ 
like  young  man  is  like  many  others  of  his  class  in  the  same 
society.  But  the  hand  of  the  master  is  seen  even  in  this  less 
salient  portrait.  Incomparable  is  the  description  of  the  hour  of 
hesitation,  which  the  young  man  flatters  himself  is  a  struggle 
against  passion ;  of  the  easy  yielding  when,  after  his  first 
appointment  in  the  wood  with  Hetty, — with  a  sentence  like  the 
immortal  line  spoken  by  Dante’s  Francesca, — 

‘  Quel  giomo  piit  non  vi  legemmo  avante.’ 

Arthur  and  Hetty  part,  looking  at  each  other  ‘  not  quite  ns  they 
‘  had  looked  before,  —  for  in  their  eyes  there  was  the  memory  of  a 
‘  kiss' 

After  that,  the  *  agreeable  confidence  ’  of  Arthur  ‘  that 
‘  his  faults  were  all  of  a  generous  kind ;  impetuous,  warm- 
*  blooded,  leonine, — never  crawling,  crafty,  reptilian,’ — crumbled 
away,  and  he  lies,  as  men  must  lie  who  set  out  in  the  path  of 
betrayal,  and  faces  honest  Adam  Bede  with  mean  shifts  of  equi¬ 
vocating  denial,  till  nothing  but  the  marvellous  power  with 
which  the  author  narrates  his  arrival  in  unconscious  gladness 
to  take  possession  of  his  hereditary  estate,  full  of  plans  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  depend  on  him,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  all  things  round  him, — until  suddenly 
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met  by  the  awful  news  that  his  one  sin  has  ‘  found  him  out  ’ 
in  that  hour  of  secure  prosperity,  and  that  Hetty  is  in  prison 
to  be  tried  for  murder, — can  retain  for  him  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader. 

One  of  the  nmst  masterly  scenes  in  the  hook  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  return,  immediately  after  we  ourselves  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  news  which  as  yet  Arthur  knows  not. 
Wc  pity  him  all  through  his  exultant  hour,  for  we  know 
the  horror  that  awaits  him,  —  the  sudden  blight  that  shall 
wither  down  the  green  panoply  of  leaves,  that  as  yet  seems  to 
shut  out  the  arid  world,  and  make  his  corner  of  it  all  spring  and 
freshness  —  musical  with  the  multitudinous  singing  of  birds. 

Of  sweet  Dinah  Morris,  the  preaching  Methodist  maiden, 
who  moves  among  all  these  troubles  as  if  she  glided  like  a 
calm  angel  above  the  earth  which  others  tread  with  struggling 
and  uncertain  feet  —  the  author  has  drawn  a  picture  lovely  in 
itself,  and  lovelier  by  contrast  The  meek,  pure,  steadfast  soul, 
with  its  belief  in  a  holy  mission  of  help  to  others,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  entire  denial  of  self,  stands  out  in  serene  light  by  the 
purposeless,  frivolous,  erring  existence  of  Hetty  ^rrel,  the 
worldly  activity  and  energy  of  Mrs.  Poyser,  and  the  queru¬ 
lous  dependence  of  Lisbeth  Bede.  Her  description  of  her  own 
eloquence,  that  ‘speech  came  without  will  of  her  own,  and 
‘  words  were  given  her  that  came  out  as  the  tears  come  when 
‘  our  hearts  arc  full  and  we  cannot  help  it,’  is  the  secret  of  her 
influence  over  all  who  come  within  the  reach  of  her  pleading 
voice  and  *  mild  grave  eyes.’  We  are  glad  to  rest  on  her 
|)eaceful  nature  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  of  careless 
sin,  baflfled  hope,  passion  and  remorse,  and  we  are  more  than 
glad  when  at  last,  to  the  inexpressible  brightening  of  Adam 
Bede’s  future,  the  prophecy  of  kindly  disappointed  Seth,  in 
answer  to  a  doubt  as  to  her  ever  loving  any  man  ‘  as  a  husband,’ 
proves  true. 

‘  “  She’s  made  out’  of  stuff  with  a  finer  grain  than  most  o’  the 
women ;  I  can  see  that  clear  enough.  But  if  she’s  better  than  they 
are  in  other  things,  1  canna  think  she’ll  fall  short  of  ’em  in  loving.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

But  if  these  characters  and  others  in  the  book  are  deeply  in¬ 
teresting,  what  shall  we  say  of  Mrs.  Poyser;  or  how  express 
the  extent  of  our  esteem  for  that  notable  female  ?  Mrs.  Poyser 
is  not  the  heroine  of  the  story,  yet  we  feel  her  to  be  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  all  the  other  characters ;  they  retire  into 
the  background  while  we  listen  to  the  vigorous  good  sense  of 
her  conversation;  their  destinies  are  interesting  to  us  chiefly 
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because  they  are  Mrs.  Poyser’a  neighbours.  She  is  the  very 
sunlight  by  which  we  read  the  story  of  ‘  Adam  Bede we  are 
glad  to  have  heard  something  about  the  other  personages,  but 
we  thirst  to  know  Mrs.  Poyser.  "NVe  would  willingly  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  Hayslope  in  hopes  of  finding  her,  but  for  the 
fear  that  Donnithorne,  like  ‘  George  Eliot,’  may  be  an  illusory 
name. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  pages  of  George  Herbert’s 

*  Jacula  prudentum,’  may  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  charm  of  Mrs. 
Poyser’s  conversation;  full  of  sentences,  yetnever  sententious,  and 
full  of  the  w'isdom  that  is  not  preached,  but  seems  to  drop  with  the 
ease  of  a  summer  shower  to  fertilise  more  barren  minds.  Take 
any  of  Geoige  Herbert’s  sayings  at  random  ;  —  ‘  Light  burdens, 

*  long  borne,  grow  heavie.’  —  ‘  Benefits  please,  like  flowers, 

‘  whUe  they  are  fresh.’  —  ‘  Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be  hid.’ — 

‘  God  oft  hath  a  great  share  in  a  little  house.’  —  ‘Were  there 

*  no  hearers,  there  would  be  no  backbiters.’  —  ‘  The  chicken  is 
‘  the  country’s,  but  the  city  eats  it.’  —  ‘  Slander  is  a  shipwreck 

*  by  a  dry  tempest.’  —  ‘  There  would  be  no  great  ones  if  there 
‘  were  no  little  ones.’  —  *  The  comforter’s  head  never  aches.’ — 
‘  Building  is  a  sweet  impoverishing.’  —  ‘  A  great  ship  asks 
‘  deep  waters.’  —  ‘  Hope  is  the  poor  man’s  bread.’  —  ‘  Forbear 
‘  not  sowing  because  of  birds.’ — ‘  Lawyer’s  bouses  arc  built  on 
‘  the  heads  of  fools.’  —  ‘  He  that  will  learn  to  pray  let  him  go 
‘  to  sea.’  Read  these  sentences,  and  such  as  these,  and  then 
meditate  on  Mrs.  Poyser’s  superiority ;  for  many  a  man  wish¬ 
ing  to  back  his  own  opinion  by  some  wise  saw,  quotes  one  of 
these  old  adages,  but  Mrs.  Poyser  creates  and  multiplies  pro¬ 
verbs  for  her  own  use,  as  the  occasion  demands ;  nor  do  they 
come  singly,  but  are  hatched  by  the  fervency  of  argument  in 
healthy  groups,  like  the  chickens  in  her  well  stocked  poultry- 
yard.  Mrs.  Poyser  could  have  stood  a  ‘  competitive  examina- 
‘tion’  with  Solomon  himself.  Was  the  general  hypocrisy  of  a 
deceiving  world  ever  so  finely  commented  upon  as  in  her  sighing 
and  regretful  remark,  ‘  Ah !  it’s  fine  talking.  It's  hard  to  tell 
‘  which  is  Old  Harry,  when  everybody's  got  hoots  on.'  Or  did 
any  other  strong-minded  woman  ever  conceive  such  an  inspired 
reply  to  the  accusation  of  her  sex’s  folly,  as  that  made  by 
Mrs.  Poyser  to  grumpy  Bartle  Massey,  the  schoolmaster: — 
‘  I  am  not  denying  the  foolishness  of  women ;  God  Almighty 

*  made  'em  to  match  the  men  ?'  Biting  is  the  rough  scorn  with 
which  she  meets  Adam  Bede’s  speech  that  he  thought  Dinah 
was  settled  amongst  her  friends  ;  —  *  Thought !  yes ;  so  would 
‘  anybody  else  ha’  thought  that  had  got  their  right  end  up’ards. 
‘  But  I  suppose  you  must  be  a  Methodist  to  know  what  a 
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*  Methodiat  ’ull  do.  It's  ill  guessinp  what  the  bats  are  flying 
‘  after'  Most  original  and  graphic  is  the  description  she  gives 
to  her  future  landlord,  young  Captain  Donnithome,  of  the  bucolic 
state  of  her  mind,  when  urging  the  necessity  of  repairs,  and 
new  gates  to  the  farm :  — 

‘  “  Not  as  I  wish  to  speak  disrespectful  o’  them  as  have  got  the 
power  i’  their  hands,  but  it's  more  than  flesh  and  blood  ’ull  bear 
sometimes,  to  be  toiling  and  striving,  and  up  early  and  down  late,  and 
hardly  sleeping  a  wink  when  you  lie  down  for  thinking  as  the  cheese 
may  swell,  or  the  cows  may  slip  their  calf,  or  the  wheat  may  grow 
green  again  ’i  the  sheaf — and  after  all,  at  th’  end  o’  th’  year,  it’s  like 
as  if  you’d  been  cooking  a  feast  and  had  got  the  smell  of  it  for  your 
pains.” 

‘  Mrs.  Poyser,  once  launched  into  conversation,  always  sailed  along 
without  any  check  from  her  preliminary  awe  of  the  gentry.  The 
confidence  she  felt  in  her  own  powers  of  exposition  was  a  motive 
force  that  overcame  all  resistance.’  (VoL  i.  pp.  148,  149.) 

Her  capacity  to  make  an  Amazonian  struggle  for  such  in¬ 
terests  is  manifested  at  a  later  period  by  a  conversation  with 
the  actual  landlord,  part  of  which  we  cannot  forbear  transcrib¬ 
ing:  — 

'  As  she  was  standing  at  the  house  door  with  her  knitting,  in  that 
eager  leisure  which  came  to  her  when  the  afternoon  cleaning  was 
done,  she  saw  the  old  Squire  enter  the  yard  on  his  black  pony,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  John  the  groom.  She  always  cited  it  afterwards  as  a  case 
of  prevision,  which  really  had  something  more  in  it  than  her  own 
remarkable  penetration,  that  the  moment  she  set  eyes  on  the  Squire, 
she  said  to  herself,  ‘‘  I  shouldna  wonder  if  he’s  come  about  that  man 
as  is  a-going  to  take  the  Chase  Farm,  wanting  Poyser  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him  without  pay.  But  Poyser’s  a  fool  if  he  does.”  ’  (VoL 
ii.  p.  326.) 

‘  “  Good-day,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  old  Squire,  peering  at  her  with 
his  short-sighted  eyes — a  mode  of  looking  at  her  which,  as  Mrs.  Poyser 
observed,  “  allays  aggravated  her :  it  was  as  if  you  was  a  insect,  and 
he  was  going  to  dab  his  finger-nail  on  you.” 

‘  However,  she  said,  “Your  servant,  sir,”  and  curtsied  with  an  air 
of  perfect  deference  as  she  advanced  towards  him  :  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  misbehave  towards  her  betters,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
catechism,  without  severe  provocation.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  326,  327.) 

But  that  ‘  severe  provocation  ’  arises  in  the  wheedling  conver¬ 
sation  which  follows,  and  in  which  even  the  compliments  to  her 
dairy  seem  tinged  with  suspicious  over-reaching  to  the  clear 
vision  of  the  farmer’s  notable  wife.  Her  husband  is  there, 

*  red,  rotund,  and  radiant,’  civil  and  expectant,  listening  to  his 
landlord,  who  has  just  praised  Mrs.  Poyser’s  management  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Satchell :  — 
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*  “  Indeed,  sir,  I  can’t  speak  to  that,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  hard 
voice,  rolling  and  unrolling  her  knitting,  and  looking  icily  out  of  the 
window,  as  she  continued  to  stand  opposite  the  Squire.  Poyser 
might  sit  down  if  he  liked,  she  thought :  she  wasn’t  going  to  sit 
down,  as  if  she’d  give  in  to  any  such  smooth-tongued  palaver.  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  looked  and  felt  the  reverse  of  icy,  did  sit  down  in  his 
three-cornered  chair. 

‘  “And  now,  Poyser,  as  Satchell  is  laid  up,  I  am  intending  to  let 
the  Chase  Farm  to  a  respectable  tenant.  I’m  tired  of  having  a  farm 
on  my  own  hands — nothing  is  made  the  best  of,  in  such  cases,  as  you 
know.  A  satisfactory  bailiff  is  hard  to  find;  and  I  think  you  and  I, 
Poyser,  and  your  excellent  wife  here,  can  enter  into  a  little  arrange¬ 
ment  in  consequence,  which  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage.” 

‘  “  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good-natured  blankness  of  imagi¬ 
nation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement. 

‘  “  If  I’m  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  after  glancing 
at  her  husband  with  pity  at  his  softness,  “  you  know  better  than  me ; 
but  I  don’t  see  what  the  Chase  Farm  is  t’  us — we’ve  cumber  enough 
wi’  our  own  farm.  Not  but  what  I’m  glad  to  hear  o’  anybody 
respectable  coming  into  the  parish :  there’s  some  as  ha’  been  brought 
in  as  hasn’t  been  looked  in  i’  that  character.” 

*  “  You’re  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  excellent  neighbour,  I  assure 
you :  such  a  one  as  you  will  feel  glad  to  have  accommodated  by  the 
little  plan  I’m  going  to  mention;  especially  as  I  hope  you  will  find 
it  as  much  to  your  own  advantage  as  his.” 

‘  “  Indeed,  sir,  if  it’s  anything  t’  our  advantage,  it'll  be  the  first  offer 
o’  the  sort  I’ve  I’.eared  on.  It’s  them  as  take  advantage  that  get 
advantage  i’  this  world,  /  think ;  folks  have  to  wait  long  enough  afore 
it’s  brought  to  ’em.” 

‘  “  The  fact  is,  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire,  ignoring  Mrs.  Poy.ser’s 
theory  of  worldly  prosperity,  “  there  is  too  much  dairy  land,  and  too 
little  plough  land,  on  the  Chase  Farm,  to  suit  Thurle’s  purpose — 
indeed,  he  will  only  take  the  farm  on  condition  of  some  change  in  it : 
his  wife,  it  appears,  is  not  a  clever  dairy-woman,  like  yours.  Now, 
the  plan  I’m  thinking  of  is  to  effect  a  little  exchange.”’  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
330,  331.) 

The  argument  continues :  — 

‘Mr.  Poyser  w'as  leaning  forward,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  screwed  up — apparently  absorl)ed 
in  making  the  tips  of  his  fingers  meet  so  as  to  represent  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  He  was  much  too  acute  a  man  nut  to 
see  through  the  whole  business,  and  to  foresee  perfectly  what  would 
be  his  wife’s  view  of  the  subject ;  but  he  disliked  giving  unpleasant 
answers :  unless  it  was  on  a  point  of  farming  practice,  he  would 
rather  give  up  than  have  a  quarrel,  any  day;  and  after  all,  it  mattered 
more  to  his  wife  than  to  him.  So  after  a  few  moments’  silence,  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  said  mildly,  “  What  dost  say  ?  ” 
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*  Mrs.  Poyaer  bad  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband  with  cold 
severity  during  his  silence,  but  now  she  turned  away  her  head  with 
a  toss,  looked  icily  at  the  opposite  roof  of  the  cow-shed,  and  spearing 
her  knitting  together  with  the  loose  pin,  held  it  firmly  between  her 
clasped  hands.  ' 

‘  “  Say?  Why,  I  say  you  may  do  as  you  like  about  giving  up  any 
o’  your  corn  land,  afore  your  lease  is  up,  which  it  won’t  be  for  a  year 
come  next  Michaelmas  Lady  Day,  but  I’ll  not  consent  to  take  more 
dairy  work  into  my  hands,  either  for  love  or  money;  and  there’s 
nayther  love  nor  money  here,  as  I  can  see,  on’y  other  folks’s  love  o’ 
theirselves,  and  the  money  as  is  to  go  into  other  folks’s  pockets.  I 
know  there’s  them  as  is  born  t’  own  the  land,  and  them  as  is  born  to 
sweat  on ’t,” — here  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  to  gasp  a  little — “  and  I  know 
it’s  christened  folks’s  duty  to  submit  to  their  betters  as  fur  as  flesh 
and  blood  ’ull  bear  it;  but  I’ll  not  make  a  martyr  o’  myself,  and  wear 
myself  to  skin  and  bone,  and  worret  myself  as  if  I  was  a  churn  wi’ 
butter  a-coming  in’t,  for  no  landlord  in  England,  not  if  he  was  King 
George  himself.” 

‘“No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poyser,  certainly  not,”  said  the  Squire, 
still  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  “you  must  not  over¬ 
work  yourself ;  but  don’t  you  think  your  work  will  rather  be  lessened 
than  increased  in  this  way?  There  is  so  much  milk  required  at  the 
Abbey,  that  you  will  have  little  increase  of  cheese  and  butter  making 
from  the  addition  to  your  dairy ;  and  I  believe  selling  the  milk  is  the 
most  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  dairy  produce,  is  it  not?” 

‘  “  Ay,  that’s  true,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  unable  to  repress  an  opinion 
on  a  question  of  farming  profits,  and  forgetting  that  it  was  not  in  this 
case  a  purely  abstract  question. 

‘  “  I  daresay,”  said  [^Irs.  Poyser  bitterly,  turning  her  head  half¬ 
way  towards  her  husband,  and  looking  at  the  vacant  arm-chair — “  I 
daresay  it’s  true  for  men  as  sit  i’  th’  chimney-corner  and  make  believe 
as  everything’s  cut  wi’  ins  an’  outs  to  fit  int’  everything  else.  If  you 
could  make  a  pudding  wi’  thinking  o’  the  batter,  it  ’ud  be  easy  get¬ 
ting  dinner.  How  do  I  know  whether  the  milk  ’ull  be  wanted  con¬ 
stant?  What’s  to  make  me  sure  as  the  house  won’t  be  put  o’  board- 
wage  afore  we’re  many  months  older,  and  then  I  may  have  to  lie 
aw'ake  o’  nights  wi’  twenty  gallons  o’  milk  on  my  mind — and  Dingall 
’ull  take  no  more  butter,  let  alone  paying  for  it ;  and  we  must  fat  pigs 
till  we’re  obliged  to  beg  the  butcher  on  our  knees  to  buy  ’em,  and 
lose  half  of  ’em  wi’  the  measles.  And  there’s  the  fetching  and  carry¬ 
ing,  as  ’ud  be  welly  half  a  day’s  work  for  a  man  an’  boss — that's  to 
be  took  out  o’  the  profits,  I  reckon  ?  But  there’s  folks  ’ud  hold  a 
sieve  under  tlie  pump  and  expect  to  carry  away  the  water.” 

‘  “That  diflaculty — about  the  fetching  and  carrying — ^you  will  not 
have,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire,  who  thought  that  this  entrance 
into  particulars  indicated  a  distant  inclination  to  compromise  on  Mrs. 
Poyser’s  part  —  “Bethell  will  do  that  regularly  with  the  cart  and 
pony.” 

‘  “  O,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  I’ve  never  been  used  t’  having 
gentlefolks’s  servants  coming  about  my  back  places,  a-making  love  to 
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both  the  gells  at  once,  and  keeping. ’em  with  their  hands  on  their 
hips  listening  to  all  manner  o’  gossip  when  they  should  be  down  on 
their  knees  a-scouring.  If  we’re  to  go  to  ruin,  it  shanna  be  wi’  hav* 
ing  our  back  kitchen  turned  into  a  public.”  ’ 

Here  the  Squire  drops  in  a  mild  but  insidious  hint  that  the 
renewal  of  Poyser’s  lease  may  depend  on  his  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  that  in  the  event  of  refusal  *  Thurle,  who  is  a  man  of 
*  some  capital,  would  be  glad  to  take  both  the  farms,  as  they 
‘  could  be  worked  so  well  together.’ 

‘  To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this  way  would  have  been 
enough  to  complete  •  Mrs.  Poyser’s  exasperation,  even  without  the 
final  threat.  Her  husband,  really  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  their 
leaving  the  old  place  where  he  had  been  bred  and  born  —  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  old  Squire  had  small  spite  enough  for  anything — was  be¬ 
ginning  a  mild  remonstrance  explanatory  of  the  inconvenience  be 
should  find  in  having  to  buy  and  sell  more  stock,  with  — 

‘  “  Well,  sir,  I  think  as  it’s  rether  hard”  ....  when  Mrs.  Poyser 
burst  in  with  the  desperate  determination  to  have  her  say  out  this 
once,  though  it  were  to  rain  notices  to  quit,  and  the  only  shelter  were 
the  workhouse. 

‘  “  Then,  sir,  if  I  may  speak — as,  for  all  I’m  a  woman,  and  there’s 
folks  as  thinks  a  woman’s  fool  enough  to  stan’  by  an’  look  on  while 
the  men  sign  her  soul  away.  I’ve  a  right  to  speak,  for  I  make  one 
quarter  o’  the  rent,  and  save  th’  other  quarter — I  say,  if  Mr.  Thurle’s 
so  ready  to  take  farms  under  you,  it’s  a  pity  but  what  he  should  take 
this,  and  see  if  he  likes  to  live  in  a  house  wi’  all  the  plagues  o’  Egypt 
in ’t — wi’  the  cellar  full  o’  water,  and  frogs  and  toads  hoppin’  up  the 
steps  by  dorens — and  the  floors  rotten,  and  the  rats  and  mice  gnaw¬ 
ing  every  bit  o’  cheese,  and  runnin’  over  our  heads  as  we  lie  i’  bed 
till  we  expect  ’em  to  eat  us  up  alive — as  it’s  a  mercy  they  hanna  eat 
the  children  long  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  if  there’s  another  tenant 
besides  Poyser  as  ’ud  put  up  wd’  never  having  a  bit  o’  repairs  done 
till  a  place  tumbles  down — and  not  then,  on’y  wi’  begging  and  pray¬ 
ing,  and  having  to  pay  half — and  being  strung  up  wi’  the  rent  as  it’s 
much  if  be  gets  enough  out  o’  the  land  to  pay,  for  all  he’s  put  his 
own  money  into  the  ground  beforehand.  See  if  you’ll  get  a  stranger 
to  lead  such  a  life  here  as  that :  a  maggot  must  be  born  i’  the  rotten 
cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon.  You  may  run  away  from  my  words, 
sir,”  continued  Mrs.  Poyser,  following  the  old  Squire  beyond  the 
door — for  after  the  first  moments  of  stunned  surprise  he  had  got  up, 
and  waving  his  hand  towards  her  with  a  smile,  had  walked  out 
towards  his  pony.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  aw’ay  im¬ 
mediately,  for  John  was  walking  tlie  pony  up  and  down  the  yard, 
and  was  some  distance  from  the  causeway  when  his  master  beckoned. 

‘  “  You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  you  may  go  spin- 
nin’  underhand  ways  o’  doing  us  a  mischief,  for  you’ve  got  Old  Harry 
to  your  friend,  though  nobody  else  is;  but  I  tell  you  for  once  as  we’re 
not  dumb  creaturs  to  be  abused  and  made  money  on  by  them  as  ha’ 
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got  the  laah  i’  their  hands,  for  want  o’  knowing  how  t’  undo  the 
tackle.  An’  if  I’m  th’  only  one  as  speaks  my  mind,  there’s  plenty  o* 
the  same  way  o’  thinking  i’  this  parish  and  the  next  to ’t,  for  your 
name’s  no  better  than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody’s  nose  —if  it 
isna  two-three  old  folks  as  you  think  o’  saving  your  soul  by  giving 
’em  a  bit  o’  flannel  and  a  drop  o’  porridge.  An’  you  may  be  right  i’ 
thinking  it’ll  take  but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for  it’ll  be  the  smallest 
savin’  y’  iver  made,  wi’  all  your  scrapin’.” 

‘  There  are  occasions  on  which  two  servant-girls  and  a  waggoner 
may  be  a  formidable  audience,  and  as  the  Squire  rode  away  on  his 
black  pony,  even  the  gift  of  short-sightedness  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  aware  that  Molly,  and  Nancy,  and  Tim  were  grinning 
not  far  from  him.  Perhaps  he  suspected  that  sour  old  John  was 
grinning  behind  him — which  was  also  the  fact.  Meanwhile  the  bull¬ 
dog,  the  black-and-tan  terrier,  Alick’s  sheep-dog,  and  the  gander 
hissing  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  pony’s  heels,  carried  out  the  idea 
of  Mrs.  Poyser’s  solo  in  an  impressive  quartett. 

‘  Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  had  no  sooner  seen  the  pony  move  off  than 
she  turned  round,  gave  the  two  hilarious  damsels  a  look  which  drove 
them  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  unspearing  her  knitting,  began  to 
knit  again  with  her  usual  rapidity,  as  she  re-entered  the  house.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  332-9.) 

It  is  a  comfort,  at  the  close  of  this  scene,  to  remember  the 
description  of  Mrs.  Poyser  on  her  first  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  Adam  Bede,  and  to  know  that  though  she  thus 
chased  her  landlord  before  her  like  a  turkey  cock,  she  made 
Poyser  happy,  and  dealt  kindly  with  all  at  home. 

‘  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  Mrs.  Poyser  was  elderly  or  shrewish 
in  her  appearance ;  she  was  a  good-looking  w'oinan,  not  more  than 
eight-and-thirty,  of  fair  complexion,  and  sandy  hair,  well-shapen, 
light-footed :  the  most  conspicuous  article  in  her  attire  was  an  ample 
checkered  linen  apron,  which  almost  covered  her  skirt ;  and  nothing 
could  be  plainer  or  less  noticeable  than  her  cap  and  gown,  for  there 
was  no  weakness  of  which  she  was  less  tolerant  than  feminine  vanity, 
and  the  preference  of  ornament  to  utility.  The  family  likeness 
between  her  and  her  niece,  Dinah  Morris,  with  the  contrast  between 
her  keenness  and  Dinah’s  seraphic  gentleness  of  expression,  might 
have  served  a  painter  as  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  Martha  and 
Mary.  Their  eyes  were  just  of  the  same  colour,  but  a  striking  test 
of  the  difference  in  their  operation  was  seen  in  the  demeanour  of  Trip, 
the  black-and-tan  terrier,  w’henever  that  much- suspected  dog  unwarily 
exposed  himself  to  the  freezing  arctic  ray  of  Mrs.  Poyser’s  glance.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134.) 

But  Mrs.  Poyser  had  kindly  glances  too :  she  did  not  belong 
to  that  race  of  strong-minded  women  of  whom  we  think  with  a 
goose-skinned  shudder :  she  was  merely  of  the  opinion  expressed 
in  another  of  the  ‘  Jacula  prudentum,’  that  ‘a  gentle  housewife 
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‘  mars  the  household,’  and  *  a  sleepy  master  makes  his  servant  a 
‘  lout :  ’  and  if,  in  her  shrewd  wisdom,  she  understood  the  full 
value  of  the  defensive  proverb  —  ‘  Love  your  neighbour,  yet 
‘  pull  not  down  your  hedge,’  —  she  also  admitted  to  her  heart 
that  tenderest  of  mystic  mottoes  —  *  To  a  child  all  weather  is 
‘  cold ;  ’  and  performed  her  part  in  the  blessed  charities  of  life 
with  a  zeal  and  kindliness,  that  many  a  milder-spoken  female 
might  copy  with  advantage.  Great  is  the  habitual  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Eliot  softens  the  picture  for  us  with  continual  touches 
of  love,  by  giving  to  this  erect  thistle  of  a  woman  the  cheery  little 
bud,  ‘  Totty,’  blooming  sunnily,  coaxed  and  indulged  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  all  that  well-wielded  authority ;  and  by  making  the 
gentle  Dissenter,  quiet  Dinah  Morris,  an  orphan,  dependent  on 
the  tenderness  of  a  disposition  always  strict  but  never  stern. 

Equal,  if  not  superior,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  whole 
delineation  of  Hetty  Sorrel’s  character  moderates  our  pity  for 
her  fate.  When  Dickens  drew  his  picture  of  the  ‘  Child- Wife,’ 
he  seems  to  have  had  an  instinct  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
nip  that  pretty  blossom  before  it  reached  maturity.  In  the  spring- 
tide  of  youth  and  beauty  she  was  bewitching,  but  what  sort  of 
wife  in  after  years  would  the  child-wife  have  made  1  What 
sort  of  wife  would  any  one  have  made  who  remained  so  childish 
in  spite  of  womanhood  ?  To  die,  was  the  only  way  to  retain 
the  interest  excited  by  the  story.  !Mr.  Eliot  seems  in  like 
manner  to  have  felt  that  his  Hetty  should  not  obtain  too  great 
a  hold  over  the  heart  of  the  reader;  —  should  not  be  too  interest¬ 
ing.  He  has  given  us  an  intense  and  vivid  perception  of  her 
beauty,  but  all  else  is  as  a  check  and  a  drag  on  the  power  of 
that  one  attraction.  She  falls  so  easily,  she  loves  so  coldly, 
there  is  so  much  of  blind  vanity  and  apathy  in  her  nature,  that 
she  commands  sympathy  neither  as  a  bad  man’s  victim,  nor  as  a 
good  man’s  love.  And  this  was  necessary  to  the  story.  Had 
Hetty  been  different,  how  could  those  two  men  ever  have 
shaken  hands  again,  noble  Adam  Bede  the  carpenter,  and 
Arthur  Donnithorne  the  gentleman  ?  Or  how  could  we  feel  so 
satisfied  that  ‘  all  is  for  the  best,’  when  the  green  hue  of  a  new 
hope  springs  like  grass  over  her  grave,  and  a  better  reality  con¬ 
soles  Adam  for  the  lost  dream  of  her  love  ?  Let  any  one  read 
the  artist-like  -description  of  her  beauty,  and  he  will  feel 
vaguely  enamoured  of  the  image  conjured  up,  as  Pygmalion  of 
the  work  of  his  chiselling  hands.  But  reading  on  and  on,  the 
impression  that  after  all  she  was  but  a  toy  fit  for  a  sensual 
fancy,  overbears  all  others.  Here  is  Hetty  standing  in  Mrs. 
Poyser’s  cool  fresh  dairy,  before  the  days  of  sin  and  sorrow 
darken  down  on  her  young  liead :  — 
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‘  It  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Hetty’s  cheek  was  like  a 
rose-petal,  that  dimples  played  about  her  pouting-lips,  that  her  large 
dark  eyes  hid  a  soft  roguishness  under  their  long  lashes,  and  that  her 
curly  hair,  though  all  pushed  back  under  her  round  cap  while  she  was 
at  work,  stole  back  in  dark  delicate  rings  on  her  forehead,  and  about 
her  white  shell-like  ears  ;  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  say  how  lovely 
was  the  contour  of  her  pink  and  white  neckerchief,  tucked  into  her 
low  plum-coloured  stuff  bodice,  or  how  the  linen  butter-making 
apron,  with  its  bib>  seemed  a  thing  to  be  imitated  in  silk  by  duchesses, 
since  it  fell  in  such  charming  lines,  or  how  her  brown  stockings  and 
thick-soled  buckled  shoes  lost  all  that  clumsiness  which  they  must 
certainly  have  had  when  empty  of  her  foot  and  ankle of  little  use, 
unless  you  have  seen  a  woman  who  affected  you  as  Hetty  affected  her 
beholders,  for  otherwise,  though  you  might  conjure  up  the  image  of  a 
lovely  woman,  she  would  not  in  the  least  resemble  that  distracted 
kitten-like  maiden.  Hetty’s  was  a  spring-tide  beauty;  it  was  the 
beauty  of  young  frisking  things,  round-limbed,  gambolling,  circum¬ 
venting  you  by  a  false  air  of  innocence — the  innocence  of  a  young 
star-browed  calf,  for  example,  that,  being  inclined  for  a  promenade 
out  of  bounds,  leads  you  a  severe  steeple-chase  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  only  comes  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  bog.’  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
152,  153.) 

Unable  to  see  the  merit,  or  feel  the  worth,  of  noble  Adam 
Bede :  — 

‘  Always  when  Adam  stayed  away  for  several  weeks  from  the  Hall 
Farm,  and  otherwise  made  some  show  of  resistance  to  his  passion  as 
a  foolish  one,  Hetty  took  care  to  entice  him  back  into  the  net  by  little 
airs  of  meekness  and  timidity,  as  if  she  were  in  trouble  at  bis  neglect. 
But  as  to  marrying  Adam,  that  was  a  very  different  affair !  There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  to  tempt  her  to  do  that.  Her  cheeks  never 
grew  a  shade  deeper  when  his  name  was  mentioned ;  she  felt  no  thrill 
when  she  saw  him  passing  along  the  causeway  by  the  window,  or 
advancing  towards  her  unexpectedly  in  the  footpath  across  the 
meadow ;  she  felt  nothing  when  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  but  the  cold 
triumph  of  knowing  that  he  loved  her,  and  would  not  care  to  look  at 
Mary  Burge :  he  could  no  more  stir  in  her  the  emotions  that  make 
the  sweet  intoxication  of  young  love,  than  the  mere  picture  of  a  sun 
can  stir  the  spring  sap  in  the  subtle  fibres  of  the  plant.  She  saw  him 
as  he  was — a  poor  man,  with  old  parents  to  keep,  who  would  not  be 
able,  for  a  long  while  to  come,  to  give  her  even  such  luxuries  as  she 
shared  in  her  uncle’s  house.  And  Hetty’s  dreams  were  all  of  luxu¬ 
ries  :  to  sit  in  a  carpeted  parlour  and  always  wear  white  stockings ; 
to  have  some  large  beautiful  ear-rings,  such  as  were  all  the  fashion  ; 
to  have  Nottingham  lace  round  the  top  of  her  gown,  and  something 
to  make  her  handkerchief  smell  nice,  like  Miss  Lydia  Donnithorne’s 
when  she  drew  it  out  at  church ;  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  get  up 
early  or  be  scolded  by  anybody.  She  thought,  if  Adam  had  been 
rich  and  could  have  given  her  these  things,  she  loved  him  well  enough 
to  marry  him.'  (Vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182.) 
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And  here  is  Hetty  on  the  road  to  temptation  and  ruin  ;  trying 
on  ear-rings  with  the  eagerness  but  not  with  the  unselfish 
purity  of  Margaret  in  Goethe’s  Faust. 

‘  No  eyelashes  could  be  more  beautiful  than  Hetty’s,  and  now,  while 
she  walks  with  her  pigeon-like  stateliness  along  the  room  and  looks 
down  on  her  shoulders  bordered  by  the  old  black  lace,  the  dark  fringe 
shows  to  perfection  on  her  pink  cheek.  They  are  but  dim  ill-defined 
pictures  that  her  narrow  bit  of  an  imagination  can  make  of  the  future; 
but  of  every  picture  she  is  the  central  figure,  in  fine  clothes ;  Captain 
Donnithorne  is  very  close  to  her,  putting  his  arm  round  her,  perhaps 
kissing  her,  and  everybody  else  is  admiring  and  envying  her — espe¬ 
cially  Mary  Burge,  whose  new  print  dress  looks  very  contemptible 
by  the  side  of  Hetty’s  resplendent  toilette.  Does  any  sweet  or  sad 
memory  mingle  with  this  dream  of  the  future — any  loving  thought 
of  her  second  parents — of  the  children  she  bad  helped  to  tend — of  any 
youthful  companion,  any  pet  animal,  any  relic  of  her  own  childhood 
even  ?  Not  one.  There  are  some  plants  tliat  have  hardly  any  roots : 
you  may  tear  them  from  their  native  nook  of  rock  or  wall,  and  just 
lay  them  over  your  ornamental  flower-pot,  and  they  blossom  none  the 
worse.  Hetty  could  have  cast  all  her  past  life  behind  her  and  never 
cared  to  be  reminded  of  it  again.  I  think  she  had  no  feeling  at  all 
towards  the  old  house,  and  did  not  like  the  Jacob’s  Ladder  and  the 
long  row  of  hollyhocks  in  the  garden  better  than  other  flowers — per¬ 
haps  not  so  well.  It  was  wonderful  how  little  she  seemed  to  care 
about  w'aiting  on  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a  good  father  to  her :  she 
hardly  ever  remembered  to  reach  him  his  pipe  at  the  right  time  with¬ 
out  being  told,  unless  a  visitor  happened  to  be  there,  who  would  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  her  as  she  walked  across  the  hearth. 
Hetty  did  not  understand  how  anybody  could  be  very  fond  of  middle- 
aged  people.  And  as  for  those  tiresome  children,  Marty  and  Tommy 
and  Totty,  they  had  been  the  very  nuisance  of  her  life — as  bad  as 
buzzing  insects  that  will  come  teasing  you  on  a  hot  day  when  you 
want  to  be  quiet.  Hetty  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  she 
should  never  see  a  child  again  ;  they  were  worse  than  the  nasty  little 
lambs  that  the  shepherd  was  always  bringing  in  to  be  taken  special 
care  of  in  lambing  time  ;  for  the  lambs  tcere  got  rid  of  sooner  or  later. 
As  for  the  young  chickens  and  turkeys,  Hetty  would  have  hated  the 
very  word  “  hatching,”  if  her  aunt  had  not  bribed  her  to  attend  to 
the  young  poultry  by  promising  her  the  proceeds  of  one  out  of  every 
bro(^.  The  round  downy  chickens  peeping  out  from  under  their 
mother’s  wing  never  touched  Hetty  with  any  pleasure ;  that  was  not 
the  sort  of  prettiness  she  cared  about,  hut  she  did  care  about  the 
prettiness  of  the  new  things  she  would  buy  for  herself  at  Treddleston 
fair  with  the  money  they  fetched.  And  yet  she  looked  so  dimpled, 
so  charming,  as  she  stooped  down  to  put  the  soaked  bread  under  the 
hen-coop,  that  you  must  have  been  a  very  acute  personage  indeed  to 
suspect  her  of  that  hardness.  Molly,  the  housemaid,  with  a  turn-up 
nose  and  a  protuberant  jaw',  was  really  a  tender-hearted  girl,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Poyser  said,  a  jewel  to  look  after  the  poultry,  but  her  stolid 
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face  showed  nothing  of  this  maternal  delight,  any  more  than  a  brown 
earthenware  pitcher  will  show  the  light  of  the  lamp  within  it.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  286-9.) 

And  here,  yet  later,  going  to  the  festival  on  Arthur’s  birthday: — 

‘  See !  she  has  got  a  beautiful  pair  of  gold  and  pearls  and  garnet, 
lying  snugly  in  a  pretty  little  box  lined  with  white  satin.  O  the  de¬ 
light  of  taking  out  that  little  box  and  looking  at  the  ear-rings.’  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  144.) 

‘  Ah,  you  think,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  has  given 
them  to  her,  and  her  thoughts  are  gone  back  now  to  the  moment 
when  they  were  put  into  her  bands.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  144.) 

‘  No,  she  was  not  thinking  most  of  the  giver  when  she  smiled  at 
the  ear-rings,  for  now  she  is  taking  them  out  of  the  box,  not  to  press 
them  to  her  lips,  but  to  fasten  them  in  her  ears,  —  only  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  to  see  how  pretty  they  look,  as  she  peeps  at  them  in  the  glass 
against  the  wall,  with  first  one  position  of  the  head  and  then  another, 
like  a  listening  bird.  It  is  impossible  to  be  wise  on  the  subject  of 
ear-rings  as  one  looks  at  her ;  what  should  those  delicate  pearls  and 
crystals  be  made  for,  if  not  for  such  ears?  One  cannot  even  find 
fault  with  the  tiny  round  hole  which  they  leave  when  they  are  taken 
out;  perhaps  water-nixies,  and  such  lovely  things  without  souls,  have 
these  little  round  holes  in  their  ears  by  nature,  ready  to  hang  jewels 
in.  And  Hetty  must  be  one  of  them  :  it  is  too  painful  to  think  that 
she  is  a  woman,  with  a  woman’s  destiny  before  her.’  (VoL  ii.  pp. 
145,  146.) 

When  Arthur  writes  to  explain  that  he  cannot  marry  her, 
beautifully  true  to  nature  is  the  account  of  the  dreary  reading, 
and  the  dreary  rising  to  her  first  forsaken  day  I 

‘  But  when  she  took  up  the  crushed  letter  and  put  it  in  her  drawer, 
that  she  might  lock  it  out  of  sight,  hard  smaiting  tears,  having  no 
relief  in  them  as  the  great  drops  had  that  fell  last  night,  forced  their 
way  into  her  eyes.  She  wiped  them  away  quickly :  she  must  not  cry 
in  the  day-time  :  nobody  should  find  out  how  miserable  she  was,  no¬ 
body  should  know  she  was  disappointed  about  anything ;  and  the 
thought  that  the  eyes  of  her  aunt  and  uncle  would  be  upon  her,  gave 
her  the  self-command  which  often  accompanies  a  great  dread.  For 
Hetty  looked  out  from  her  secret  misery  towards  the  possibility  of 
their  ever  knowing  what  had  happened,  as  the  sick  and  weary  pri¬ 
soner  might  think  of  the  possible  pillory.  They  would  think  her 
conduct  shameful;  and  shame  was  torture.  That  was  poor  little 
Hetty’s  conscience. 

‘  1^  she  locked  up  her  drawer,  and  went  away  to  her  early  work. 

*  In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Poyser  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  his 
good-nature  was  therefore  at  its  superlative  moment,  Hetty  seized  the 
opportunity  of  her  aunt’s  absence  to  say, 

‘  “  Uncle,  I  wish  you’d  let  me  go  for  a  lady’s  maid.”’  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
314,  315.) 
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Mr.  Poyser,  however,  suggests  matrimony  instead. 

‘And  when  she  was  in  her  bedroom  again,  the  possibility  of  her 
marrying  Adam  presented  itself  to  her  in  a  new  light.  In  a  mind 
where  no  strong  sympathies  are  at  work,  where  tiiere  is  no  supreme 
sense  of  right  to  which  the  agitated  nature  can  cling  and  steady  itself 
to  quiet  endurance,  one  of  the  first  results  of  sorrow  is  a  desperate 
vague  clutching  after  any  deed  that  will  change  the  actual  condition. 
Poor  Hetty’s  vision  of  consequences,  at  no  time  more  than  a  narrow 
fantastic  calculation  of  her  own  probable  pleasures  and  pains,  was 
now  quite  shut  out  by  reckless  irritation  under  present  suffering,  and 
she  was  ready  for  one  of  those  convulsive,  motiveless  actions  by  which 
wretched  men  and  women  leap  from  a  temporary  sorrow  into  a  life¬ 
long  misery. 

‘  Why  should  she  not  marry  Adam?  She  did  not  care  what  she 
did,  so  that  it  made  some  change  in  her  life.’  (Yol.  ii.  pp.  320,  321.) 

But  Hetty  does  not  marry  Adam ;  slie  goes  .away  to  seek 
her  former  lover  and  avoid  shame,  after  having  allowed  Adam 
to  fix  the  day  for  their  marriage.  We  will  not  weaken  by 
extracts  the  effect  produced  by  the  account  of  that  mournful 
journey,  or  Hetty’s  after  wanderings,  or  the  attempt  to  nerve 
herself  to  commit  suicide.  Truly  Shaksperian  is  the  power 
^Ir.  Eliot  possesses  of  adapting  his  thoughts  to  every  nature 
f.nd  to  every  situation  ;  and  in  the  struggles  of  this  weak  soul 
to  come  to  some  strong  resolution,  in  the  contrast  of  the  clinging 
love  of  life,  and  the  desire  somehow  to  end  the  inextricable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  her  position,  he  hits  shown  as  great  a  mastery  as  ever 
any  author  displayed,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  Still,  when 
all  is  over,  a  sense  predominates  of  the  utter  inferiority  of  poor 
Hetty’s  nature,  and  to  the  last  our  sensations  follow  the  lead  the 
author  takes  in  his  first  description  of  her,  and  it  is  rather  as 
for  some  pet  animal  tortured  and  crushed,  than  as  a  conscious 
suffering  woman,  that  our  painful  pity  dwells  on  the  end. 

Apart  from  all  delineations  of  character,  apart  from  all  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  story,  stand  passages  of  wit  which  charm  us  by 
their  poetry,  or  make  us  smile  by  their  humour  In  this  last 
quality  Mr.  Eliot  resembles  Hawthorne,  the  American  author, 
more  than  any  other  writer  with  whom  wc  are  acquainted. 
The  sentence  describing  Mr.  Craig  the  gardener,  the  ‘  man  of 
‘  sober  passions,’  who  is  also  one  of  Hetty’s  suitors  (though  not 
a  very  eager  one),  and  who,  after  an  extra  glass  of  grog,  had 
been  heard  to  say  of  her,  that  ‘  the  lass  was  well  enough,’  and 
that  ‘  a  man  might  do  worse,’  hut  on  convivial  occasions  men  are 
apt  to  express  themselves  strongly  (vol.  ii.  p.  56.),  has  all  the 
scent  of  the  Hawthorne  bough. 
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And  so  have  many  others,  more  especially  in  his  earlier  work, 
the  *  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.’  In  a  certain  minute,  yet  not 
tedious,  habit  of  description  he  also  resembles  Hawthorne ;  the 
Clerical  meeting  at  Milby  Vicarage, — the  description  of  Knebly 
Church, — the  delightful  narrowness  of  Mrs.  Patten’s  soul, — the 
account  of  Miss  Pratt,  —  of  large  ftur  mild-eyed  Milly  and  the 
lithe  dark  thin-lipped  Countess, — the  wonderful  account  of  the 
pauper  audience  Milly’s  husband  endeavours  to  enlighten,  —  all 
seem  written  under  the  same  vigorous  yet  blossomy  shade,  and 
to  be  flowers  of  the  Hawthorne  species.  Mr.  Eliot  has  been 
compared  to  Thackeray ;  but  Thackeray’s  chief  power  lies  in 
describing  the  sort  of  world  we  live  in,  and  the  author  of 
Adam  Bede  leads  us  into  the  world  we  do  not  live  in.  Nor 
arc  the  women  of  his  story  otherwise  than  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  heroines  of  Thackeray’s  stories,  who  (to  the 
despair  of  the  sex  that  were  *  made  to  match  the  men  ’)  are 
uniformly  represented  by  that  great  writer  either  as  foolish 
and  good,  or  intelligent  and  wicked.  In  Thackeray’s  hands 
Hetty  would  have  been  the  only  virtuous  woman,  by  divine 
right  of  her  inferiority,  and  Mrs.  Poyser’s  shrewdness  would 
have  been  turned  to  the  worst  account,  instead  of  raising,  as  at 
present,  *  her  price  above  rubies’  in  our  own  private  estimate 
of  proverbial  philosophy. 

nir.  Eliot’s  descriptions  of  scenery  are  perfect ;  witness  his 
graphic  picture  of  the  succession  of  the  seasons  (‘Scenes  of 
‘Clerical  Life,’  vol.  i.  p.  248.);  and  so  are  his  descriptions  of 
children.  We  forbear  (from  dread  of  bachelors)  to  dwell  on 
Totty’s  ways,  or  to  give  more  than  one  Gainsborough  re¬ 
presentation  of  *  the  sturdy  fellow  of  five,  in  knee  breeches 
‘  and  red  legs,  who  had  a  rusty  milk-can  round  his  neck  by 
‘  way  of  drum.’  We  forbear  (though  with  regret)  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  readers  of  Totty’s  bald  doll,  ignominiously  ‘  topsy 
*  turvicd’  by  her  insulting  brother.  We  forbear  the  account 
of  the  festival  and  village  games  in  ‘  Adam  Bede,  ’  worthy  the 
pen  of  the  Author  of  ‘Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays’  and  the 
‘  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse.’  We  forbear  any  notice  of 
Adam  B^e’s  agony,  except  the  marvellous  coincidence  of  de¬ 
scription  which  tallies  with  Dickens’s  account  of  the  Jew’s  trial, 
when  the  man  wonders  who  will  mend  the  broken  rail  of  the 
dock  where  he  stands ;  proving  what  small  things  will  occupy 
the  soul  in  moments  of  supreme  anguish. 

‘  Adam  sat  looking  at  the  clock :  the  minute-hand  was  hurrying 
along  the  last  five  minutes  to  ten,  with  a  loud  hard  indifferent  tick, 
and  Adam  watched  the  movement  and  listened  to  the  sound  as  if  he 
had  had  some  reason  for  doing  so.  In  our  times  of  bitter  suffering, 
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there  are  almost  always  these  pauses,  when  our  consciousness  is  be¬ 
numbed  to  everything  but  some  triviid  perception  or  sensation.  It  is 
as  if  semi-idiocy  came  to  give  us  rest  from  the  memory  and  the 
dread  which  refuse  to  leave  us  in  our  sleep.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  73.) 

But  we  cannot  forbear  touching  lightly  on  Mr.  Eliot’s  curious 
theory  of  inherited  looks,  as  a  new  page  in  the  science  of 
metaphysics  and  the  study  of  physiognomy,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  analysis  and  observation  with  which  he 
handles  all  the  mysteries  of  human  character. 

‘  Family  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  Nature,  that  great 
tragic  dramatist,  knits  us  together  by  bone  and  muscle,  and  divides 
us  by  the  subtler  web  of  our  brains ;  blends  yearning  and  repulsion ; 
and  ties  us  by  our  heartstrings  to  the  beings  that  jar  us  at  every 
movement.  We  hear  a  voice  with  the  very  cadence  of  our  own 
uttering  the  thoughts  we  despise;  we  see  eyes — ah!  so  like  our 
mother’s — averted  from  us  in  cold  alienation ;  and  our  last  darling 
child  startles  us  with  the  air  and  gestures  of  the  sister  we  parted 
from  in  bitterness  long  years  ago.  The  father  to  whom  we  owe  our 
best  heritage — the  mechanical  instinct,  the  keen  sensibility  to  har¬ 
mony,  the  unconscious  skill  of  the  modelling  hand — galls  us,  and 
puts  us  to  shame  by  his  daily  errors ;  the  long-lost  mother,  whose  face 
we  begin  to  see  in  the  glass  as  our  own  wrinkles  come,  once  fretted 
our  young  souls  with  her  anxious  humours  and  irrational  persistence.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68.) 

*  Nature  has  her  language,  and  she  is  not  unveracious ;  but  we 
don’t  know  all  the  intricacies  of  her  syntax  just  yet,  and  in  a  hasty 
reading  we  may  happen  to  extract  the  very  opposite  of  her  real 
meaning.  Long  dark  eyelashes,  now :  what  can  be  more  exquisite  ? 
I  find  it  impossible  not  to  expect  some  depth  of  soul  behind  a  deep 
grey  eye  with  a  long  dark  eyelash,  in  spite  of  an  experience  which 
has  shown  me  that  they  may  go  along  with  deceit,  peculation,  and 
stupidity.  But  if,  in  the  reaction  of  disgust,  I  have  betaken  myself 
to  a  fishy  eye,  there  has  been  a  surprising  similarity  of  result.  One 
begins  to  suspect  at  length  that  there  is  no  direct  correlation  between 
eyelashes  and  morals ;  or  else,  that  the  eyelashes  express  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  fair  one’s  grandmother,  which  is  on  the  whole  less  impor¬ 
tant  to  us.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.) 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  concluding  this  notice  of  a  most 
remarkable  book,  some  notice  of  the  disputes  as  to  its  author¬ 
ship.  The  newspapers  have  been  full  of  them.  ^Ir.  Anders, 
Rector  of  Kirkby,  writes  early  in  April  of  this  year  to  assure 
the  world  that  ‘the  Author  of  Adam  Bede  is  Mr.  Liggins  of 
‘  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire,’  and  the  characters  whom  he  pmnts 
in  ‘  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ’  are  ‘  as  familiar  there  as  the 
*  twin  spires  of  Coventry.’ 

But  just  as  we  have  satisfied  our  minds  that  this  is  the  true 
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state  of  the  ease,  and  are  feeling  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Anders, 
a  wrathful  letter  from  *  George  Eliot*  disturbs  us ;  asking 
(not  unreasonably)  whether  *the  act  of  publishing  a  book 
*  deprives  a  man  of  all  claim  to  tiie  courtesies  usual  amongst 
‘gentlemen?’  And  adding — 

‘  If  not,  the  attempt  to  pry  into  what  is  obviously  meant  to  be 
withheld — my  name — and  to  publish  the  rumours  whi(^  such  prying 
may  give  rise  to,  seems  to  me  quite  indefensible,  still  more  so  to  state 
these  rumours  as  ascertained  truths. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

‘George  Euot.’ 

Then  comes  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne, 
insisting  on  knowing  the  truth ;  more  especially  as  some  gen¬ 
tleman  is  ‘receiving  subscriptions’  as  the  ill-used  author  of 
‘  Adam  Bede.’  Finally,  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  turning  at 
last  to  throw  a  stone, — like  men  who  have  been  too  long  barked 
at  in  the  street, —  declare  that, 

‘  Those  works  are  not  written  by  Mr.  Liggins,  or  by  any  one  with 
a  name  like  Liggins,  and  if  any  person  is  receiving  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  ground  of  being  the  author  of  the  said  works,  he  is 
doing  so  under  false  pretences.’ 

Now  upon  all  this  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  we  cordially 
agree  in  the  dictum  of  Mr.  George  Eliot  that  ‘the  attempt 
‘to  pry  into  what  is  obviously  meant  to  be  withheld, — lus 
‘  name, —  is  quite  indefensible,’  but  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case 
the  truth  is  not  yet  before  the  public.  The  latest  suggestion 
we  have  received  attributes  the  authorship  of  ‘  Adam  Bede  ’  to 
a  lady,  also  a  native  of  that  part  of  Warwickshire  with  which 
internal  evidence  connects  the  work.  However  this  may  be, 
the  publication  of  another  work  on  which  the  alleged  author 
is  said  to  be  engs^ed  may  clear  up  the  mystery.  But  how  ludi¬ 
crous  would  it  seem  if,  on  seeing  some  handsome  specimen 
of  human  nature  —  some  tall  graceful  man  walking  harm¬ 
lessly  down  St.  James’s  Street,  we  were  to  run  after  him, 
and  suddenly  address  him  with  wild  compliments  on  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  request  to  know  to  what  family  he  belongs,  what 
has  been  his  past  history,  and  what  are  his  future  prospects  ? 
Yet  this  is  not  in  fact  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  conduct  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  portion  of  the  reading  public  towards  those  who 
excite  mingled  curiosity  and  admiration  by  the  production  of  a 
popular  book.  Why  is  the  inner  man  to  be  so  much  less  sacred 
than  the  outward  man  ?  Why  is  the  ‘  gentle  public’  to  feel  hurt 
at  not  being  immediately  gratified  with  an  account  of  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  a  successful  author,  and  yet  be  con- 
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tent  to  go  to  the  grave  without  knowing  whether  a  gentleman 
wears  a  beard  beeause  he  fought  in  the  Crimea,  or  because  it  is 
his  good  pleasure  not  to  shave  ?  Why  does  the  authorship  of 
one  man  immediately  confer  on  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures 
a  supposed  right  to  address  him  without  an  introduction— to  ask 
him  for  his  autograph  and  a  lock  of  his  hair  ?  Why  should  a 
man  who  has  made  proof  of  excellent  occupation  of  his  time  by 
sending  to  press  clever  printed  works,  be  forthwith  and  for  ever 
set  to  write  manuscript  sentences  for  any  stranger  who  desires 
to  have  *  one  line  from  his  gifted  pen  ?  ’  Surely  this  mono¬ 
mania  of  the  public  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  provoking. 

Authors  have  published  anonymously,  and  the  authorship  of 
works  has  been  disputed,  from  all  time.  Moore  says,  that 
an  elaborate  work  was  written  in  German  *  to  prove  that  the 

*  Iliad  was  not  written  by  that  particular  Homer  the  world  sup- 
‘  poses,  but  by  some  other  Homer.  According  to  such  Qni  tarn 

*  critics,  Aristotle  must  be  referred  to  one  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Virgil 

*  must  make  a  cesao  bonorum  in  favour  of  Pisander,  and  the  Meta- 
‘  morphoses  of  Ovid  must  be  credited  to  the  account  of  Parthe- 
‘  nius  of  Nicea.’  Between  twenty  and  thirty  pamphlets  and  let¬ 
ters  were  written  disputing  the  authorship  of  ‘Junius;’  a  secret 
probably  all  the  better  kept  because  the  writer,  if  known,  might 
have  had  his  head  broken  for  the  work  of  his  brains.  Dr.  Swift 
wrote  Gulliver’s  Travels  in  retirement  at  Quilca,  confiding  the 
secret  only  to  Dr.  Sheridan ;  a  letter  appeared  after  the  book 
was  published,  from  some  person  who  declared  he  was  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  the  supposed  author.  Captain  Gulli¬ 
ver,  but  that  the  said  captain  ‘lived  not  at  Wapping  but  at 
‘  Rotherhithe.’  A  book  of  -n  similar  nature  to  Gulliver’s 
Travels  was  published  in  1727,  as  an  original  work,  entirely 
plagiarised  and  translated  from  a  French  work,  entitled  ‘  Histoire 
‘  des  Severambes,’  which  had  been  suppressed  on  account  of 
its  deistical  principles,  and  which  the  plagiarist  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  was  unknown.  The  authorship  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  not  avowed  till  thirteen  years  after 
the  date  of  its  publication.  It  was  attributed  meanwhile  to 
various  persons,  especially  to  William  Erskine,  and  to  Walter 
Scott’s  own  brother,  to  the  last  of  whom  the  great  author  wrote 
advising  him  not  to  deny  the  imputation,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
‘  look  knowing  when  “  Waverley  ”  is  mentioned.’  Scott’s  ‘  Bridal 
‘  of  Triermain’  was  at  first  attributed  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies,  who 
had  published  an  imitation  of  Lord  Byron’s  Romaunt,  entitled 
‘  Childe  Alarique.’  The  Wizard  of  the  North,  so  far  from  in¬ 
sisting  on  his  own  right,  humours  the  supposition  that  the  poem 
is  by  Gillies,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  dated  April 
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28th,  1813,  offers  to  convey  to  Mr.  Gillies  ‘  her  ladyship’s  very 
‘  just  strictures  on  the  introduction  to  the  second  canto,’  and 
expresses  a  belief  that  Gillies  will  ‘  avail  himself  of  her  friendly 
‘  hint’  Moore’s  *  Exile  of  Erin  ’  has  been  claimed  more  than 
once  for  an  unknown  Irish  gentleman.  Sheridan’s  ‘  School 
‘  for  Scandal  ’  was  gravely  affirmed  by  one  of  his  biographers 
to  be  in  reality  written  by  a  young  lady,  *  the  daughter  of  a 
‘  merchant  in  Thames  Street,’  who,  soon  after  placing  her 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  dramatist,  died  of  a  decline,  at 
Bristol  Hot  Wells.  The  famous  poem  beginning,  *  Not  a  drum 
‘  was  heard  nor  a  funeral  note,’  on  Sir  John  Moore’s  burial,  was 
attributed  first  to  one  celebrated  poet  then  to  another,  and  now 
remains  a  solitary  laurel-leaf  on  the  brow  of  a  very  mediocre 
writer,  whose  posthumous  claim  is  undisputed.  Henry  IMacken- 
zie’s  *  ^lan  of  Feeling’  was  claimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eccles, 
an  Irish  clergyman,  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  boy.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
of  September  1777,  are  some  verses  on  him,  with  an  epitaph,  of 
which  the  first  line  runs  thus: — 

‘  Beneath  this  stone  the  “  Man  of  Feeling  ”  lies.’ 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair  and  his  cousin  Mr.  George  Ballantine,  when 
students,  wrote  a  poem  called  the  *  Resurrection,’  of  which 
some  manuscript  copies  were  circulated.  A  Dr.  Douglas 
assumed  the  work  as  his  own,  and  printed  a  pompous  edition  in 
folio,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell  of  St.  Andrews  wrote  an  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
‘  of  Moral  Virtue,’  and  sent  the  MS.  to  his  countryman  Mr. 
Innes,  a  clergyman  in  England,  who  published  it  with  his  own 
name,  and  obtained  considerable  promotion  on  account  of  it, 
before  the  cheat  was  discovered.  When  Akenside’s  ‘  Pleasures  of 
‘  Imagination’  first  came  out,  one  Richard  Rolt  went  to  Dublin 
and  published  an  edition  there,  and  lived  for  several  months  on 
the  fame  of  it  at  the  best  tables.  *  His  conversation  did  not 
*  discover  much  of  the  fire  of  a  poet,  but  it  was  remembered  that 
‘  both  Addison  and  Thomson  were  equally  dull  till  excited  by 
‘  wine.’  Akenside  having  been  informed  of  the  imposition,  vindi¬ 
cated  his  rights  by  publishing  the  poem  with  his  name.  Croker 
says  the  story  of  Rolt  has  been  refuted,  but  Croker  set  the 
same  value  on  a  contradiction  that  other  men  set  on  a  fact. 
An  endless  list  of  such  instances  might  be  given,  proving  only 
that  while  an  author  has  clearly  the  right  to  deny  his  au¬ 
thorship  and  conceal  his  name,  if  such  be  his  pleasure,  he 
must  take  his  chance  of  intrusive  conjecture  and  stolen  laurels. 
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Under  all  circumstances  the  right  to  remain  anonymous  b  in- 
dbputable.  Some  have  exercised  that  right  from  pride,  some 
from  timidity ;  some  from  a  belief  that  it  added  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  works ;  some  from  sheer  love  of  mystery.  And 
mystery  has  its  charm.  If  we  knew,  or  at  least  if  we  were 
presently  conscious,  that  a  pungent  article  in  last  Saturday’s 
journal  were  only  Gruffy’s  angry  attacks  on  his  hateful  rival 
Huffy,  instead  of  an  impartbl  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  one  of 
our  public  men,  should  we  read  it  with  the  same  attention?  We 
deceive  ourselves  willingly  as  to  the  great  ‘  we  ’  of  a  paper,  as 
children  accept  for  a  fact  the  inextricable  concealment  of  the 
friend  who  cries  ‘bo-peep’  from  a  comer.  We  do  not  always 
like  to  know  that  our  oracle  of  Delphi  is  in  reality  only  the 
voice  of  a  priest  speaking  in  a  tube  of  metal  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  statue  god.  Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  destruction  of  a  Swiss  village  by  an  avalanche  was 
exhibited  at  the  Diorama  in  the  Eegent’s  Park,  the  effect  of 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  a  clever  vocal  imitation  of  the 
dreary  winter  wind  whistling  through  the  mountains ;  but  this 
sound  ceasing  whilst  the  exigencies  of  the  scene  still  demanded 
its  continuance,  Theodore  Hook,  who  was  present,  exclmmed, 
‘  Bless  me,  Mr.  Thompson  is  tired^  which  set  the  spectators 
laughing,  nor  could  they  at  all  resume  the  awe-struck  gravity 
with  which  they  had  previously  witnessed  the  tragic  picture. 
Not  that  they  had  doubted  the  means  by  which  their  illusion 
was  heightened,  but  that  the  mind  readily  lends  itself  to  such 
illusion  as  an  additional  charm,  and  that  there  was  a  grotesque 
contradiction  to  that  state  of  mind  in  this  sudden  prosaic  sug¬ 
gestion.  With  respect  to  the  excellent  work  which  has  formra 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  we  sincerely  trust  Mr.  Thompson  is 
not  tired ;  and  that  whether  his  name  be  Liggins  or  Higgins,  or, 
as  Messrs.  Blackwood  resolutely  affirm,  some  name  not  the  least  like 
Liggins ;  and  whether  the  authorship  be  concealed  from  timidity, 
pure  love  of  mystery,  or  any  other  motive,  he  will  continue  to 
speak  these  pleasant  oracles;  for  w'e,  as  readers,  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  writer  for  giving  us  such  a  book ; 
“uid  he  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud  that  the  universal  ques¬ 
tion  in  men’s  mouths  in  the  pause  between  topics  of  war  and 
politics,  is — ‘Have  you  read  “Adam  Bede”?’ 
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Art.  X. — Four  Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson, 
D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate.  London:  1869. 

'V/f  R.  Tennyson  has  returned  to  that  form  of  poetic  composi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  proved  himself,  long  ago,  to  be  without  a 
modern  rival.  The  first  essentials  of  idyllic  character  are  simpli¬ 
city  of  incident  and  simplicity  of  manner  in  the  narration.  A 
good  idyll  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  rare,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  highest  of  poems.  Dramatic  vigour,  lyrical  passion, 
complicated  and  stirring  incidents,  are  capable  of  making  their 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  many  shortcomings  and 
faults  in  the  details  of  execution.  The  idyll,  however,  is 
nothing  if  not  perfect  in  expression.  Its  simplicity  becomes 
mere  baldness  and  vacuity,  in  the  absence  of  an  equable  flow  of 
language  of  unimpeachable  truthfulness,  beauty,  and  melody. 
Now,  the  particular  power  by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  surpasses 
all  recent  English  poets  is  precisely  that  of  sustained  perfec¬ 
tion  of  style.  Others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him  in  other 
respects,  but  we  look  in  vain  among  his  modem  rivak  for  any 
who  can  compete  with  him  in  the  power  of  saying  beautifully 
the  thing  he  has  to  say  ;  and  this,  not  only  in  single  sentences 
and  passages,  but  for  page  after  page,  and  poem  after  poem, 
without  flagging,  and  apparently  without  effort.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  acknowledge  our  inability  to  discover  by  what  authority  or 
analogy  Mr.  Tennyson  has  applied  the  term  ‘  idyll  ’  to  these  frag¬ 
ments  or  episodes  of  the  great  Bomaunt  of  Arthur.  The 
expression,  as  is  well  known,  was  first  applied  by  the  artificial 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  School  to  their  bucolic  poetry.  The 
word  siSuXXja),  meant  ‘  little  pictures  of  common  life,’  and 
it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  describe  the  rural  pastimes  and 
sentimental  loves  of  Sicilian  shepherds  in  the  polished  Doric  of 
Theocritus  and  Moschus.  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  has,  in  his 
poem  of  ‘  the  Brook,’  given  us  a  charming  example  of  the  class. 
But,  except  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  blank  verse  which  he 
affects,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  resemblance  between  these 
legends  of  British  chivalry  and  the  poems  which  have  hitherto 
been  known  as  Idylls.  Far  from  being  pictures  of  common  life, 
they  belong  entirely  to  that  faery  land  where  everything  is 
strange  and  impossible,  and  where  the  imagination  disguises 
every  object  in  fantastic  shapes.  If  human  nature  approached, 
these  revels  in  its  ordinary  garb,  on  the  instant  the  spell  would 
be  broken  and  the  illusion  vanish.  To  try  them  by  any  other  test 
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would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  but  by  adopting  this 
fragmentary  treatment,  he  has  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty 
which  has  hitherto  deterred  our  poets  from  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  our  national  subjects.  The  disproportion 
and  incoherence  of  the  materials  among  themselves  were  fatal  to 
their  Btness  for  a  single  epic ;  and  the  critical  traditions  which, 
ntiul  lately,  connected  epic  character  with  epic  magnitude,  have 
prevented  our  poets  from  treating  separately  what  are,  in  fact, 
separate,  although  mutually  related,  subjects.  Tiiere  were  also 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  modem  rendering  of  the  le- 

fends  of  the  Round  Table.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which 
oes  not  turn  upon  some  outrageous  violation  of  modern  manners 
and  morals,  and  which  does  not  contain  innumerable  improba¬ 
bilities  and  impossibilities  in  its  necessary  sequence  of  events. 
These  impediments  Mr.  Tennyson  has  overcome  in  the  only 
possible  way,  namely,  by  accepting  them  as  we  accept  the  extra¬ 
vagances  of  classical  mythology.  He  has  treated  the  legends  as 
so  many  fairy  tales,  concerning  the  probability  and  propriety  of 
the  details  of  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  dispute,  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  circumstantial  verisimilitude  constituting  the  sufficient 
correction,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  of  their  otherwise  ob¬ 
jectionable  representations  of  humanity.  We  do  not  see  how 
the  poet  could  have  done  otherwise,  without  destroying  the 
whole  costume  and  individuality  of  his  theme.  If  we  have  any 
objection  to  make  on  this  score,  it  is  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
does  not  always  accept  the  situation  with  sufficient  boldness, 
but  sometimes  palliates,  with  modem  reasons,  certain  points  in  a 
course  of  conduct,  which,  in  its  whole  character,  belongs  to  and 
is  only  made  tolerable  by  a  mythical  antiquity,  and  which  is  not 
repulsive  to  our  feelings  only  because  it  is  inexplicable  or  in¬ 
credible  to  them.  In  these  poems,  moral  beauty — without  which 
there  is  no  tme  work  of  art — is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  per¬ 
vading  tone  of  heroic  simplicity  and  magnanimity,  and  in  the 
general  symbolic  tendency,  which  iSIr.  Tennyson  has  succeeded 
in  transferring  from  the  legends  to  his  |X)cms,  than  in  the  actual 
events  represented.  The  principles,  passions,  and  actions  of  all 
the  characters,  good  or  bad,  are  alike  extravagant  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  their  virtues  would  be  as  fatal  to  any  imaginable  con¬ 
dition  of  society  as  their  vices ;  but  we  agree  to  sink  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  motives  of  action  in  our  enjoyment  of  the 
primitive  freshness  and  large-hearted  simplicity  which  pervade 
these  strange  and  savage  tracts  like  the  sweet  and  wholesome 
mountain  air. 

These  Idylls  being  thus,  as  far  as  regards  incident  and  cha¬ 
racter,  as  nearly  as  jx)ssible  reproductions  of  the  letter  or  spirit 
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of  the  Arthurian  legends,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  them, 
except  with  reference  to  the  style  in  which  they  have  been 
reproduced.  In  the  history  of  the  English  language  these 
poems  will  occupy  a  remarkable  place  as  examples  of  vigorous, 
unaffected,  and  almost  unmixed  Saxon,  written  at  a  time  in 
which  ail  the  ordinary  walks  of  literature  are  becoming  rapidly 
vulgarised  with  bastard  Latinity.  We  think  we  can  SMely  say, 
that  since  the  definitive  formation  of  the  English  language,  no 
poetry  has  been  written  with  so  small  an  admixture  of  Latin  as 
the  *  Idylls  of  the  King ;  ’  and,  what  will  sound  still  stranger  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
Latin  element  as  essential  to  the  majesty  of  poetry  in  our  tongue, 
that  no  language  has  surpassed  in  epic  dignity  the  English  of 
these  poems. 

A  slight  notice  of  each  idyl,  with  extracts,  will  give  our 
readers  a  better  notion  of  what  these  poems  are  than  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  any  abstract  description  of  their  qualities. 

‘  Enid,’  who  gives  her  name  to  the  first  of  the  four  stories,  is 
a  heroine  of  the  Griselda  type,  suffering  with  absolute  amia¬ 
bility  the  outrages  of  her  husband.  Prince  Geraint,  who  falls  from 
the  one  extreme  of  uxoriousness  to  the  other  of  a  severity  only 
equalled,  among  modern  heroes,  by  that  of  Peter  Grimes,  be¬ 
cause  one  morning  as  he  was  asleep,  and  Enid  sat  beside  the 
couch,  admiring 

‘  The  knotted  column  of  his  throat. 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast. 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o’er  a  little  stone 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it,’ 

she  began  to  upbraid  herself  for  not  having  had  the  courage  to 
reprove  him  for  his  idle  and  effeminate  devotion  to  herself,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  knightly  enterprises,  and  concluded  her 
lament  with  the  exclamation — 

‘  O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife !  ’ 

These  last  words,  Geraint,  *by  great  mischance,’  overheard, 
and,  without  waiting  for  further  proof  or  explanation, 

‘  Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 

At  this  he  snatched  his  great  limbs  from  the  bed. 

And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awake,  and  cried, 

“  My  charger  and  her  palfry,”  then  to  her : 

“  1  will  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness  ; 
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For  though  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  win, , 

I  have  not  fall’n  so  low  as  some  would  wish. 

And  you,  put  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dress, 

And  ride  with  me !  ”  And  Enid  ask’d  amaz'd, 

“  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault” 

But  he,  “  I  charge  you  ask  not,  but  obey.” 

Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk,'  &c. 

Of  this  silk  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  the  history,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  first  acquaintance  of  Geraint  and  his  wife.  One  day, 
when  the  knight  was  watching  a  hunt,  in  the  company  of  Queen 
Guinevere,  another  knight,  with  a  dwarf,  came  riding  by  the 
knoll  where  they  stood.  The  dwarf  refused  to  disclose  the  name 
of  his  master  to  a  damsel  who  was  sent  by  the  Queen  to  obtain 
it,  and  even  struck  the  fair  messenger  with  his  whip,  on  her  per¬ 
sisting  in  the  inquiry.  This  affront  to  the  Queen,  through  her 
servant,  Geraint  swears  to  avenge,  and  he  pursues  the  knight 
and  dwarf  until  he 

*  Bebeld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  of  which. 

White  from  the  mason’s  hand,  a  fortress  rose; 

And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay.’ 

The  knight  and  dwarf  enter  the  fortress,  and  Geraint  finds  a 
lodging  in  the  decayed  castle,  which  is  thus  finely  painted — 

*  Then  rode  Crcraint  into  the  castle  court. 

His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 

He  looked  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 

Here  stood  a  shatter'd  archway  plumed  with  fern ; 

And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower, 

Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  clijor, 

And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers : 

And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 

Worn  by  tbe  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  tbe  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy  stems 
Clasp’d^the  gray  walls  with  hairy-fibred  arms. 

And  suck’d  tbe  joining  of  the  stones,  and  look’d 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove.’ 

Geraint,  while  yet  in  the  castle  court,  hears  Enid,  daughter  of 
Earl  Yniol,  singing, 

‘  And  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 

Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 

Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  tbe  form  ; 

So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint.’ 
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The  song  she  sang  is  one  of  several  which  are  skilfully  incor* 
porated  with  the  blank  verse  of  these  poems.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  them. 

‘  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the-  proud ; 

Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro’  sunshine,  storm,  and  cloud ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

‘  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown ; 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 

Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  ore  great. 

‘  Smile  and  wc  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 

Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands ; 

For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

‘  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud  ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.* 

Gcnunt,  on  being  invited  to  enter,  finds  — 

‘  An  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade ; 

And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil-white. 

That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath. 

Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk.’ 

Geraint  learns  from  Earl  Yniol  that  he  has  been  despoiled  in 
former  times  of  his  wealth  by  the  knight  of  the  white  fortress, 
who  annually  holds  a  joust,  at  which  a  golden  sparrow-hawk  is 
to  be  fought  for  by  any  who  will  choose  to  bring  his  lady,  and 
to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  the  superiority  of  her  beauty. 
‘  But  you,’  he  says,  ‘  who  have  no  lady,  cannot  fight.’  Here¬ 
upon  Geraint  begs  to  be  allowed  to  fight  for  Enid : 

‘  Then,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol’s  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 

And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there, 

(Who,  hearing  her  own  name,  had  slipt  away) 

But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his,  he  said, — 

“  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing. 

And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood. 

Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest. 

Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the  Prince.” 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  Earl,  and  she 
With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing,  found. 

Half  disarray’d  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl ; 

Whom  first  she  kissed  on  either  cheek,  and  then 
On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand, 

And  kept  her  off,  and  gazed  upon  her  face. 

And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  hall. 

Proving  her  heart :  but  never  light  and  shade 
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Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  than  red  and  pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her ; 

While  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls, 

When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain. 

Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  genUe  breast ; 

Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word. 

Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it ; 

So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest, 

She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  failed  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  into  her  blood.’ 

Accordingly  Geraint  and  Enid  appear  the  next  morning  at 
the  lists.  The  master  of  the  sparrow-hawk  is  overthrown,  and 
is  compelled  to  give  up  the  earldom  to  Yniol,  and  to  go  in  person 
to  Artur’s  court  to  beg  the  Queen’s  pardon.  Even  before  he 
is  married,  Geraint  shows  what  Enid  has  to  expect  of  him,  by 
submitting  her  to  the  humiliation  of  making  her  appearance  at 
the  court  of  Guinevere  in  her  ‘  faded  silk,’  instead  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  dress,  which  her  mother  had  provided  for  the  occasion. 
Enid’s  fears  at  having  to  undergo  this  ordeal  give  occasion  to 
the  following  picturesque  passage :  — 

*  She  let  ber  fancy  flit  across  the  past. 

And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew  ; 

And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to  watch. 

Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp  ; 

And  one  was  patch’d  and  blurr’d  and  lustreless 
Among  his  burnish’d  brethren  of  the  pool ; 

And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again ; 

And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Among  her  burnish’d  sisters  of  the  pool ; 

But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king ; 

And  though  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool,  she  knew 
That  all  was  bright,  that  all  about  were  birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-work  ; 

That  all  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that  looked 
Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it ; 

And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court  went 
In  silver  tissue  talking  things  of  state  ; 

And  children  of  the  king  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gambol’d  down  the  walks  ; 

And  while  she  thought  “  Tliey  will  not  see  me,"*  came 
A  stately  queen,  whose  name  was  Guinevere, 

And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  “  If  we  have  fish  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold,  and  charge  the  gardeners  now 
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To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool, 

And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die.” 

And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on  her, 

And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadow’d  by  the  foolish  dream. 

And  lo !  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake ;  and  in  her  band 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel.’ 

The  suit  of  *  faded  silk  ’  patiently  submitted  to,  the  twain 
return  to  the  court.  The  queen  mtdees  friends  with  Enid,  and 
the  poet  endeavours  to  shape  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  his  hero’s 
ready  suspicions  of  his  wife,  on  the  plea  that  she  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  suffered  from  the  society  of  Guinevere,  whose 
reputation  was  not  perfect  We  are  now  again  at  the  point 
at  which  the  poem  opened. 

Geraint  bids  his  wife  not  to  ride  at  his  side,  but  a  good  way 
on  before  him,  and  chaises  her,  whatever  happens,  not  to  speak 
a  word  to  him.  This,  the  poet  says,  was, 

'  Perhaps  because  he  loved  her  passionately. 

And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  his  heart. 

Which,  if  he  spake  at  all,  would  break  perforce 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder.* 

We  should  prefer,  however,  to  interpret  Geraint’s  conduct 
for  ourselves,  and  must  altogether  reject  the  above  plea,  when 
we  find,  as  we  do,  that,  by  riding  *  ever  a  good  way  on  before,’ 
Enid  falls  in  with  all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  the  first. 
The  knight’s  proceedings  are,  we  suppose,  in  keeping  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  primitive  chivalry,  but  they  neither  require  nor 
admit  of  the  excuses  and  explanations  which  might  be  applicable 
to  tbc  eccentricities  of  modem  passion. 

After  riding  some  hours  through  the  wilderness,  Enid  breaks 
her  lord’s  command, — 

‘  “  My  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
Waiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them  boast 
That  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  your  horse. 

And  armour,  and  your  damsel  should  be  theirs.” 

He  made  a  wrathful  answer :  “  Did  I  wish 
Your  silence  or  your  warning?  ”  ’ 

Geraint,  of  course,  slays  the  three  hostile  knights,  and  three 
afterwards,  each  time  upbraiding  his  wife  for  the  warning, 
without  which  he  and  she  would  have  been  lost,  and  each  time 
taking  the  three  horses  and  making  Enid  drive  them  on  before 
her. 
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‘  The  pain  she  had 

To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood, 

Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms. 

Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge 

The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart.’ 

After  ccrtiun  other  adventures  of  minor  note,  they  come  by 
chance  into  the  territory  and  town  belonmng  to  Limours,  an 
old  suitor  of  Enid,  who,  finding  her  and  Geraint  in  his  power, 
and  apparently  not  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other,  plans  an 
assault  upon  Genunt,  from  which  his  wife  saves  him,  by 
breaking  his  command  to  observe  silence.  They  depart  from 
the  town  and  are  pursued  by  Limours  and  an  armed  band, 
agmnst  whom  Genunt  tries  his  always  invincible,  and  therefore 
somewhat  uninteresting,  prowess,  with  the  efiect  which  is 
described  in  the  following  exquisitely  worded  passage: — 

'  But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanish’d  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o’er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 

There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower.’ 

Geraint  finds  himself  wounded  in  this  conflict,  and,  after 
riding  awhile,  drops  from  his  horse,  and  while  Enid  is  tending 
him  by  the  way  side,  Doorm,  the  ‘  bandit-earl,’  comes  by,  with 
a  hundred  followers,  and,  seeing  that  Enid  is  fair,  commissions 
some  of  his  men  to  remove  her  and  the  seeming  dead  man  to  his 
castle,  where,  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  Geraint  revives 
from  his  swoon,  and  finds  ‘  his  own  dear  bride’ 

*  Propping  his  head 

And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to  him ; 

And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face ; 

And  said  to  his  own  heart,  “  She  weeps  for  me :  ” 

And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign’d  himself  as  dead. 

That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost. 

And  say  to  his  own  heart,  “  She  weeps  for  me.”  ’ 

He  continues  this  somewhat  ungenerous  dissimulation  until 
Earl  Doorm  enters  with  his  riotous  followers,  and  his  and  their 
*  gentlewomen.’  Doorm  offers  to  marry  Enid,  supposing  that 
Geraint  lies  dead. 

‘  He  spoke ;  the  brawny  spearman  let  his  cheek 
Bulge  with  the  unswallow’d  piece,  and  turning  stared ; 
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While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither’d  leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss’d  at  each  other's  ears.’ 

Doorm,  not  catching  her  reply,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  satisfactory,  bids  her  eat,  but  she  refuses,  declaring  she 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  her  *  dear  lord  arise.’  The  earl 
is  further  irritated  by  her  positive  refusal  to  put  on  a  fine  gown 
instead  of  her  faded  silk,  and,  to  cure  her  obstinacy,  ‘  however 
*  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek.’ 

‘  Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness, 

And  since  she  thought,  “  he  had  not  dared  to  do  it. 

Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,” 

Sent  forth  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  bitter  cry 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap, 

Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro’  the  wood.’ 

Geraint’s  manhood  is  sufficiently  near  the  modern  type  to 
make  it  impossible  that  he  should  stand  this,  so  he  jumps  up 
and  strikes  off  Doorm’s  head  at  a  blow,  and  the  others,  under 
the  fortunate  delusion  that  he  is  the  dead  man’s  ghost,  all  run 
away,  and  leave  him  and  Enid  to  make  it  im.  He  apologises 
for  his  behaviour,  and  very  truly  says :  —  ‘  Enid,  I  have  used 
you  worse  than  that  dead  man.’ 

‘  “  You  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  you  say, 

I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  no  true  wife : 

I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it : 

I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself. 

And  will  henceforward  rather  die  than  doubt.” 

And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word. 

She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart. 

.  .  .  .  Then  Greraint  upon  the  horse 

Mounted,  and  reach’d  a  hand,  and  on  his  foot 
She  set  her  own  and  climbed  ;  he  turn’d  his  face. 

And  kiss’d  her  climbing,  and  she  cast  her  arms 
About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O’er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew. 

Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 

Than  lived  through  her,  who  in  that  perilous  hour 

Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  husband’s  heart.’ 

The  human  interest  and  moral  significance  of  the  incidents 
of  this  poem,  which  is  nearly  two  thousand  lines  long,  are  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  averse  of  the  legends  to  which  those  inci¬ 
dents  belong,  and  greatly  oelow  the  interest  and  significance  of 
the  stories  of  the  other  poems  in  this  volume.  When  we  come 
to  put  the  narrative  into  vulgar  prose,  we  are  struck  with 
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increased  admiration  for  the  power  of  a  writer  who  renders  such 
dull  improbabilities  into  language  of  such  lofty  and  picturesque ' 
vigour,  that  not  only  we  can  read,  but  we  read  delighted. 

*  Vivien  ’  has  a  much  finer  and  more  properly  idyllic  founda¬ 
tion.  The  range  of  incident  in  *  Enid  ’  is  almost  epic  in  its 
extent,  but  ‘  Vivien’  turns  upon  the  single  event  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Merlin  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  —  perhaps  the  most 
famous  and  significant  of  all  the  Arthurian  legends. 

*  A  storm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still, 

And  in  the  wild  w(^s  of  Broceliande, 

Before  an  oak  so  hollow,  huge  and  old 
It  look’d  a  tower  of  ruin’d  masonwork. 

At  Merlin’s  feet  the  wileful  Vivien  lay.’ 

Vivien,  having  failed  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  of  her  vanity 
from  ‘  the  blameless  king,’  and  finding  the  court  unpleasant  to 
her,  for 

‘  She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in  thought 
Their  scornful  laughter  when  her  name  was  named,’ 

determines  to  try  her  wiles  upon  *  him,  the  most  famous  man 
of  all  those  times,’ 

‘  Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  their  arts. 

Had  built  the  king  his  havens,  ships,  and  halls, 

Was  also  Bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens ; 

Men  call’d  him  Wizard.’ 

Merlin  tells  Vivien  that  he  possesses  a  charm  *  of  woven  paces 

*  and  of  waving  hands,’  by  which  he,  or  any  one  knowing 
certain  words,  can  obtain  entire  power  ‘  upon  the  life,  and  use, 

*  and  name,  and  fame,’  of  another. 

‘  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  Eastern  East, 

Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  the  springs  to  be. 

A  tawny  pirate  anchor’d  in  his  port, 

Whose  bark  bad  plunder’d  twenty  nameless  isles ; 

And  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn. 

He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 

And  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them  all, 

He  lightly  scatter’d  theirs  and  brought  her  off. 

With  loss  of  half  his  people  arrow-slain ; 

A  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderful, 

•  They  said  a  light  came  from  her  when  she  moved : 

And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her  up. 

The  king  impaled  him  for  his  piracy ; 

Then  made  her  queen :  but  those  isle-nurtur’d  eyes 
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Mode  such  unwilling  though  successful  war 
On  all  the  youth,  they  sicken’d ;  councils  thinn’d. 

And  armies  waned,  for  magnet-like  she  drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighters’  hearts ; 

And  beasts  themselves  would  worship ;  camels  knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountain  back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles,  bow’d  black  knees 
Of  homage,  ringing  with  their  serpent  hands. 

To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ancle-bells. 

What  wonder,  being  jealous,  that  he  sent 
To  find  a  wiiard  who  might  teach  the  king 
Some  charm,  which'  lH:fng  wrought  upon  the  queen. 

Might  keep  her  all  his  own.* 

At  last  they  found  ‘  a  little,  glassy-headed,  hairless  raan,^  wh» 
taught  the  king  to  charm  the  queen 

*  In  such  wise  that  no  man  could  see  her  more, 

Nor  saw  she  save  the  king,  who  wrought  the  charm. 

Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead. 

And  lost  all  use  of  life.' 

The  bulk  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the  gradual  seduc¬ 
tion  of  Merlin  by  Vivien,  whose  persistance  and  subtle  wiles  at 
last  overcome  the  wisdom  of  the  Wizard.  He  is  long  proof 
against  her  persuasions,  and  pays  no  regard  to  her  imprecations 
of  heaven’s  wrath  against  herself,  should  she  ever  use  the  charm 
to  his  damage.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  imprecations, 

‘  Out  of  heaven  a  bolt 

(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them)  struck. 

Furrowing  a  giant  oak  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round.’ 

Vivien  flies  into  Merlin’s  arms  for  protection,  and  does  not  for¬ 
get  her  purpose  in  her  fright. 

‘  Overhead 

Bellow’d  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came  ; 

Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent. 

Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands, 

Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace ;  and  w’hat  should  not  have  been  had  been. 

For  Merlin,  overtalk’d  and  overworn. 

Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 

And  lost  to  life  and  use,  and  name  and  fame.’ 
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Tn  the  third  idyll  we  find  ourselves  again  somewhat  too  far 
removed  from  the  region  of  human  interests  and  probabilities. 

*  Elaine,’  like  ‘  Enid,’  is  a  long  story,  told  in  language  which  is 
uniformly  pure  and  dignified,  and  often  magnificent,  and  which 
of  itself  amply  rewards  the  reading.  But  the  love  of  Elaine 
for  Lancelot  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  marvellous  and 
improbable  in  incident  to  be  effective  as  a  human  passion,  — 
not  to  say  that  it  takes  the  least  attractive  form  of  love  in 
woman,  namely,  that  in  which  she  becomes  the  suitor.  Not  all 
the  skill  and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  language,  nor  all  the 

*  extenuating  circumstances  ’  brought  to  Ijear,  are  sufficient  to 
render  this  inversion  of  right  order  altogether  pleasing.  We 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  poem  as,  at  once,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  freedom  assumed  by  the  poet  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subjects,  and  of  the  power  by  whicli  that  freedom  is 
justified :  — 

‘  For  Arthur  when  none  knew  from  %vhence  he  came. 

Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king, 

Iloving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonness, 

Had  found  a  glen,  gray  houlder  and  black  tarn. 

A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side : 

For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met 
And  fought  together ;  but  their  names  were  lost ; 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow, 

And  down  they  fell,  and  made  the  glen  abhorred : 

And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were  bleached, 

And  lichen’d  into  colour  with  the  crags : 

And  one  of  these,  the  king,  had  on  a  crown 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front,  and  four  aside. 

And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  up  the  pass 
All  in  the  misty  moonshine,  unawares 
Had  trodden  that  crown’d  skeleton,  and  the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull  the  crown 
Roll’d  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 
Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn  ; 

And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged,  and  caught. 

And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 

Heard  murmurs,  “Lo!  thou  likewise  shalt  be  king.”’ 

!Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  when  we  inform  them 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  above  incident 
in  any  of  the  Arthurian  romances ;  and  that  the  poet  has,  in 
all  cases,  allowed  himself  unbounded  liberty  in  the  invention, 
suppression,  or  modification  of  incident,  limiting  himself  only  to 
the  conditions  of  unity  of  tone,  and  the  traditional  characters  of 
the  personages  introduced.  Those  who  know  most  of  the 
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strange  and  conflicting  chaos  of  Arthurian  tradition,  having 
studied  it  not  only  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  famous  epitome,  but 
also  in  its  various  developments  in  Welsh,  French,  and  German 
literature,  will  be  most  ready  to  excuse  the  poet-laureate  for 
assuming  the  freedom  which  seems  to  liave  been  taken  by  all 
the  early  romancers  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  heroes  of 
the  Round  Table. 

The  story  of  ‘  Elaine,’  denuded  of  the  noble  language  in 
which  it  has  been  clothed  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  would  scarcely 
interest  our  readers.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  an  extract 
or  two.  Here  is  a  touch  of  sea-scenery  which  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

‘  Tliey  couch’d  their  spears  and  prick’d  their  spears,  and  thus. 
Their  plumes  driv’n  backward  by  the  wind  they  made 
In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea, 

Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 

Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark. 

And  him  that  helms  it.’ 

Elaine  tends  Lancelot  in  his  sickness,  and  knows  not  c  f  his 
love  for  Guinevere. 

‘  Had  he  seen  her  first, 

She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other  world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straighten’d  him. 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness  made 
F ull  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 

These,  as  but  born  of  sickness,  could  not  live : 

For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again, 

F ull  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  face, 

Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart. 

Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 

Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 
Beam’d  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer’d  not. 

Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what  this  me  int 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  diinm’d  her  sight. 

She  murmur’d  “Vain,  in  vain  :  it  cannot  be. 

He  will  not  love  me  :  how  then  ?  must  I  die  ?  ” 

Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird. 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o’er  and  o’er 
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For  all  an  April  morninj?,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  “  Must  I  die  ? 

The  last  of  the  four  idylls,  and  certainly  the  finest,  describes 
the  disgrace  and  repentance  of  Queen  Guinevere,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table,  through  her 
guilt.  We  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this  short  poem  —  it  is 
not  seven  hundred  lines — as  the  highest  as  well  as  the  last  of  the 
jwet’s  efforts.  It  is  perfect  in  form,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  longer  idylls,  and  the  interest  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  simple,  intelligible,  human,  and  lofty.  The  circumstances 
of  this  poem  are  the  commencing  repentance  of  the  queen ; 
the  confirmation  of  her  resolutions,  by  the  disgrace  of  the  first 
public  proof  of  her  guilt ;  her  flight  to  a  convent ;  and  her  in¬ 
terview  with  Arthur  on  his  way  to  his  last  battle-field.  Sir 
Mordred,  who  discovers  and  betrays  the  queen  on  the  occasion 
of  her  last  farewell  with  Lancelot,  is  thus  shown  to  us,  as  he 

•  ‘  Climb’d  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden-wall 
To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  he  might. 

And  saw  the  queen  who  sat  between  her  best 

Enid,  and  lissome  Vivien,  of  her  court 

The  wiliest  and  the  worst  ;  and  more  than  this 

He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by 

Spied  where  he  couch’d,  and  as  the  gardener’s  hand 

Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  caterpillar. 

So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering  grove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  pluck’d  him  by  the  heel, 

And  c.'ist  liim  as  a  worm  upon  the  way  ; 

But  when  he  knew  the  prince,  tho’  marred  with  dust. 

He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad  man. 

Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  his  heart, 

As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast.’ 

The  awakenings  of  remorse  in  Guinevere  are  thus  beautifully 
described : 

*  Henceforward,  too,  the  Powers  that  tend  the  soul 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die. 

And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 

To  vex  and  plague  her.  Many  a  time  for  hours. 

Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  king, 

In]the  dead  night  grim  faces  came  and  went 
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Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear  — 

Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls  — 

Held  her  awake  :  or,  if  she  slept,  she  dream’d 
An  awful  dream  ;  for  then  she  seem’d  to  stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 

And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it,  till  it  touched  her,  and  she  turn’d  — 

When  lo !  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her  feet, 

And  blackening,  swallow’d  all  the  land,  and  in  it. 

Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke.’ 

She  tells  Lancelot  they  must  never  meet  but  once  again  to 
say  farewell.  It  is  at  this  farewell  that  Mordred  surprises 
them,  and  brings  the  long  increasing  rumours  of  the  queen’s 
infidelity  to  public  proof.  Lancelot  and  she  fly  from  tl»e  court 
in  company,  and  it  is  for  some  time  supposed  that  he  has  taken 
her  to  his  castle,  where  he  is  besieged  by  the  king,  until  the 
latter  le.arns  that  Guinevere  is  in  the  convent  at  Almesbury. 
Here  she  is  compelled  to  listen  to  the  abuse  which  is  heap^ 
upon  her  name  by  the  nuns,  who  arc  not  aware  that  they  arc 
speaking  to  herself.  When  the  king  comes  : — 

‘  Prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell. 

And  grovell’d  with  her  face  against  the  floor : 

There  with  her  milk>white  arms  and  shadowy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  king  : 

And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her.’ 

He  relates  to  her  the  glorious  work  which  she  has  overthrown ; 
how  he  had  founded  a  society  to  be  an  example  to  the  world : — 

‘  “  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  king  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  king. 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redeeming  human  wrongs. 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 

Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 

But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
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And  love  of  truth,  nnd  oil  that  mokes  a  man. 

And  all  this  throve  until  I  wedded  thee ! 

Believing,  “lo  !  my  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy.” 

Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot; 

Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 

Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest  knights. 

And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fair  names, 

Sinn’d  also.  .... 

Lo !  I  forgive  thee,  os  eternal  God 
Forgives  :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 

But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  1  loved  ? 

O  golden  hair  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  \  . 

Let  no  man  dream  hut  that  I  love  thee  still. 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 

Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  too  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  nnd  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband  ■ —  nut  a  smaller  soul. 

Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.” 

Tlien,  listening  till  those  armed  steps  were  gone, 

Rose  the  pale  queen,  and  in  her  anguish  found 
The  casement ;  “  Peradventure,”  so  she  thought 
“  If  I  might  sec  his  face,  and  not  be  seen.” 

And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door ! 

And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the  queen. 

To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 

And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was  lower’d. 

To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  clung 
Of  Britain ;  so  she  did  not  see  Lis  face. 

Which  tlien  was  as  an  angel’s,  but  she  saw. 

Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights, 

The  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire.’ 

Such  poetry  as  this  requires  no  comment,  and  the  specimens 
w'c  have  been  enabled  to  give  in  these  pages  will  satisfy  our 
readers  that  the  volume  from  which  they  are  taken  constitutes 
an  accession  of  no  small  importance  to  the  classical  literature  of 
England,  and  will  be  re.id  with  admiration  wherever  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  England  is  spoken.  It  has  been,  indeed,  our  object 
on  the  present  occasion  rather  to  set  forth  the  first  fruits  of 
these  poems  in  their  freshness  and  their  beauty,  than  to  attempt 
a  critical  c:;amination  of  them.  On  their  excellences  and  on 
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their  defects  much  remains  to  be  said.  The  remarkable  and 
noble  iieculiarity  of  the  language,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  introduces  a  certain  monotony  and  Doric  bareness  into 
the  style ;  but  although  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  considered 
as  blank  verse  in  the  abstract,  suflfers  from  the  monosyllabic 
character  of  the  Saxon  phraseology,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  eifect  is  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  acquired  the  art  of  saying  things,  not  in 
themselves  either  natural  or  dignifietl,  in  the  most  natural  and 
dignified  langu^^e.  The  simplicity  to  which  he  has  attained, 
especially  in  this  his  latest  and  most  careful  work,  is  the 
quintessence  of  elaborate  refinement.  He  altogether  wants  the 
playful  ease  of  Ariosto  and  the  luxuriant  grace  of  Spenser,  who 
have  treated  before  him  the  immortal  legends  of  chivalrous 
fable.  His  poetic  genius  is  concentrated  rather  than  diffuse, 
and  so  strongly  characterised  by  extreme  nicety  of  language  and 
subtlety  of  thought,  that  we  are  sometimes  amazed  at  the 
popularity  he  has  attained.  But  his  great  powers,  exercised 
as  they  always  are  with  a  true  knowledge  of  his  art,  have  not 
been  able  to  give  a  strong  personal  interest  to  his  subject,  or  to 
turn  the  knights  and  ladies  of  King  Arthur’s  eourt  into  living 
men  and  women.  They  belong  to  faery  land,  and  the  more 
indistinct  their  forms  remain,  the  more  we  are  disposed  to 
accept  them  as  the  mythology  of  early  Britain.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  dissect  these  incoherent  fabliaux  or  tales  which 
owe  their  charm  to  the  visionary  radiance  that  lingers  upon 
them,  rather  than  to  their  individual  beauty  and  truth.  Of  the 
legends  themselves,  !Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  given  us  the  best 
stories  first.  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  collection  contains  many 
finer  than  that  of  *Enid’  for  example,  and  far  more  suitable  for 
modem  poetic  treatment.  To  these  also  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  already  directed  his  attention.  The  poet  himself  appears  to 
have  felt  that  it  is  not  within  the  grasp  of  our  time  to  achieve 
that  great  national  epic  of  King  Arthur,  which  once  excited 
the  youthful  ambition  of  Milton ;  but  the  measured  grace  of 
his  verse,  reflecting  here  and  there  the  emotions  and  sympathies 
of  a  later  age,  will  recommend  this  poem  to  thousands  of 
readers,  whom  the  early  legends  of  Britain  might  fail  to  charm. 
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Art.  XL  —  1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April,  1859. 

2.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy.  Presented  to 
Parliament  by  Command,  June,  1859. 

'T^BE  fall  of  Lord  Derby’s  Administration  can  have  taken  no 
one  by  surprise,  and  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  any; 
certainly  not  to  the  country  and  not  even,  we  suspect,  to  Lord 
Derby  himself,  or  to  the  more  influential  members  of  the  party 
which  for  the  present  he  leads.  For  the  second  time  he  has  tried 
the  experiment  of  building  on  a  quicksand  —  on  a  foundation  so 
shifting  and  unstable  as  to  have  made  the  ruin  of  his  fabric 
certain,  even  although  the  wind  should  never  blow,  or  the  rain 
beat  upon  it.  The  successful  assault  of  his  political  antagonists, 
in  a  Parliament  chosen  by  himself,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power  to 
choose,  has  only  prevented  the  spontaneous  dislocatTon  and  dis¬ 
solution  which  was  about  to  bring  his  Government  to  a  still 
more  ignoble  and  inglorious  end  ;  and  the  result  of  fifteen 
months  of  Conservative  rule  has  simply  been  to  weaken  still 
more  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  public  men,  to  undermine 
those  foundations  of  political  honour  on  which  alone  our  free 
institutions  rest,  and  to  replace  in  power  the  former  rulers  of 
the  country  to  carry  on  its  affairs  under  additional  difficulties, 
with  smaller  majorities  and  with  new  complications. 

It  were  hard  indeed  to  say  for  what  conceivable  stake,  or  for 
what  possible  benefit,  the  nation  has  been  exposed  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  these  results.  After  a  contest  with  its  inevitable 
destiny,  of  no  great  length,  but  one  protracted  too  long  for  the 
interests  of  the  country  or  the  dignity  of  Government,  Lord 
Derby’s  Administration  fell  before;  a  direct  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Although  the 
majority  was  small,  the  sentiment  it  expressed  was  probably 
nearly  as  universal  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  as  any 
opinion  on  public  affairs  could  well  be.  Xo  doubt  other  men 
and  other  measures  were  distrusted  also.  There  was  distrust 
of  Liberal  leaders  and  distrust  of  Liberal  followers,  distrust  of 
great  reforms  and  of  little  reforms,  distrust  of  those  who  were 
too  far  advanced  and  of  those  who  would  rather  not  advance  at 
alL  But  these  were  only  the  elements  wdiich  interrupted  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  unanimity  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  all  fairly  spoken  out  their  real  opinions.  It  never 
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occurred  to  any  one  to  place  confidence  in  Lord  Derby’s 
Government  The  sentiment  did  not  even  find  refuge  on  the 
Treasury  Bench ;  for  the  Ministers  plainly  had  no  confidence 
in  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  concluding  debate,  no  ground  was  sug¬ 
gested  even  by  the  Government  themselves  why  any  one  should 
confide  in  them.  The  fire  of  personality  and  invective,  which 
was  smartly  kept  up  for  four  nights,  faintly  masked,  under  its 
noise  and  smoke,  the  consciousness  of  a  hopeless  position.  They 
were  without  a  policy,  without  principles,  without  opinions, 
without  even  intentions.  For  the  hour,  to  catch  a  straggling 
vote,  they  were  content  to  be  accused  of,  or  suspected  of,  or 
given  cr^it  for,  whatever  political  inclinations  might  suit  the 
turn  of  the  debate.  If  a  Liberal  of  Conservative  tendencies 
suggested  that  Mr.  Bright  was  democratic  and  dangerous,  the 
Government  benches  cheered.  If  Mr.  Bright  suggested  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  no  reformer,  they  cheered  again.  If 
an  ultra-Liberal,  in  a  state  of  advancement  far  beyond  Man¬ 
chester,  expressed  his  belief  that  Lord  Derby’s  continuance  in 
power  was  the  certain  way  to  bring  about  his  cherished  schemes, 
they  cheered  more  loudly  and  more  vociferously  than  ever.  As 
Conservative  as  Mr.  Bentinck,  as  Kadical  ns  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Protestant  enough  for  Mr.  Spooner,  Ultramontanist  enough 
for  Mr.  Bowyer,  they  furnished,  in  the  erratic  evolutions  of  that 
last  engagement,  the  best  of  all  reasons,  had  reasons  been  want¬ 
ing,  why  the  Commons  of  England  should  put  no  faith  in 
them. 

Never,  indeed,  has  the  high  and  proud  position  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  this  great  country,  which  has  so  long  been,  and  we  trust 
will  long  continue  to  be,  the  fire  which  kindles  the  ambition  of 
the  ablest  and  the  noblest  in  the  land,  been  so  recklessly  or  so 
indecorously  disparaged.  If,  indeed,  as  they  were  careful  on 
all  occasions  to  insinuate,  the  unwelcome  gift  of  office  had  been 
thrust  upon  them, — if,  by  reason  of  dissension  and  division,  the 
Liberal  Government  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  loyalty  com¬ 
manded  them  to  rally  round  their  Sovereign  in  order  that  the 
head  of  the  Executive  might  not  be  left  without  counsellors, — the 
country  would  have  abated  something  of  its  contempt.  But 
we  all  know  it  was  not  so,  although  the  pretence  was  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  Government  it  was  used  to  main¬ 
tain.  Lord  Palmerston’s  administration  was  in  all  respects  a 
vigorous  and  powerful  one.  It  commanded  a  larger  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  than  we  shall  probably  ever  see  again  at 
the  back  of  a  Minister.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the 
Minister  was  master  of  his  own  measures  and  the  country  was 
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daily  reaping  the  benefit  of  having  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  act  without  coin[)romise,  and  maintain  their  ground 
without  weak  compliances.  In  fair  fight,  and  on  any  party  di¬ 
vision,  the  Opposition  had  not  a  chance.  The  crisis  which 
upset  Lord  Palmerston  was  created  by  the  Conservatives  them¬ 
selves.  They  not  only  took  the  opportunity  which  oflfered,  but 
they  deliberately  lay  in  wait  for  it.  The  differences  which 
arose  in  the  Liberal  ranks  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  were  of  a 
nature  which  amongst  honest  men  must  frequently  arise,  even 
when  party  ties  are  the  strongest.  It  was  a  fair  matter  for 
flifference  of  opinion,  whether  the  Conspiracy  Bill  should  have 
been  introduced  or  not.  It  was  a  question  on  which  the  most 
sincere  advocates  of  Liberal  principles  might  fairly  differ,  and 
had  Lord  Palmerston  not  believed  that,  in  a  great  crisis  of 
public  affairs,  he  might  trust  the  assurances  of  his  political  anta¬ 
gonists,  they  probably  never  would  have  liad  the  opportunity  of 
undeceiving  him.  But  the  public  has  been  too  much  allowed  to 
forget  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Conspiracy  Bill  was 
introduced ;  and  we  recur  to  that  topic  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  accuracy  aud  the  justice  of  Lord  Derby,  when  he 
w’ould  represent  his  parliamentary  difficulties  as  the  result  of 
Liberal  dissensions,  or  of  the  inanition  of  a  Liberal  Government. 

The  Conspiracy  Bill  vvtis,  in  a  sense.  Lord  Derby’s  own.  If 
it  was  not  so  in  a  larger  and  more  exact  acceptation  than  the 
public  were  aware  of,  he  at  least  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
.strenuously  and  pressingly  advised  it.  In  the  8i>eech  which  he 
delivered  on  the  state  of  public  _  affairs  in  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  he  suggested  the  measure,  he  urged  it,  he  recommended 
it  to  the  Government  as  if  he  somewhat  mistrusted  the  vigour 
or  the  courage  of  those  to  whom  he  appealed.  He  said  on  the 
4th  February,  1858  : — 

‘  I  do  not  presume  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  specific  measures 
which  may  be  introduced  with  the  view  of  striking  somewhat  more 
of  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  persons  by  whom  such  crimes  are 
contemplated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest  to  the  sensitive 
people  of  France  the  sincerity  of  our  expression  of  good  will  in  their 
regard  ;  but  1  may  nevertheless  give  utterance  to  the  hope  that  Her 
majesty’s  Ministers  may  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  the  framing  of 
some  law  which  may  prove  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  those 
attempts  nt  assassination,  while  it  does  not  infringe  upon  the  vital 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  To  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure 
as  that,  Parliament  would,  I  feel  assured,  be  prepared  to  give  a  cheer¬ 
ful  assent.  Now,  my  Lords,  1  thought  it  expedient,  as  a  member  of 
this  House  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Government — Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  not  having  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  offer  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  upon  the  subject — to  seize  this,  the  first  opportunity 
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which  presents  itself,  to  advert  to  the  late  atrocious  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  state  the  views  with  respect 
to  it  which  I  entertain.  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  life  of  that  monarch,  and  I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  understanding,  not  only  between  the  sovereigns 
of  England  and  France,  but  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  moment  to  France  that  her  present 
ruler  should  long  remain  at  the  head  of  her  government — a  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  I  will  say  nothing  more  than  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
that  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  best  suited  to  the  feelings,  the 
habits,  and  the  opinions  of  the  French  nation.  These  being  my  sen¬ 
timents,  I  deemed  it  desirable  that  I  should  do  all  that  in  me  lay  to 
remove  any  misapprehension  or  misconception  with  respect  to  England 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  country.  1  am  also  anxious  to 
learn  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government  how  far  they  concur  with  me 
in  the  general  principles  which  I  have  just  laid  down.’ 

Now  these  observations  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  communications  between  France  and  England 
were  thoroughly  notorious.  Lord  Derby  indicated  no  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  French  Emperor  and  none  with  his  !Minis- 
ters.  The  celebrated  addresses  of  the  French  colonels  had,  at 
that  time,  appeared  in  the  ‘  Monitcur yet  they  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  moderate  the  language  of  respect  which  Lord 
Derby  used  towards  the  Emperor,  or  the  intensity  of  his  desire 
that  the  measure  he  suggested  should  be  introduced. 

This  appeal  was  made  in  a  crisis  of  great  difficulty,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  great  complications.  The  French  alliance,  so 
important  to  our  interests,  trembled  in  the  balance.  The  em¬ 
barrassments  of  Lonl  Palmerston’s  position  were  obvious  and 
palpable.  In  these  circumstances,  his  political  rival  steps 
forward,  with  apparent  patriotism  and  generosity,  to  give  him 
counsel  and  to  tender  him  support.  The  head  of  a  great  party — 
one  always  obedient  to  orders  and  to  discipline — he  gave,  by  the 
course  which  he  adopted,  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  pledge, 
that  in  following  out  the  suggestions  which  he  so  earnestly  made. 
Lord  Palmerston  should  receive  from  him  and  his  followers  an 
honourable  support. 

All  this  sounded  high-minded  and  disinterested.  It  was  met 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
proffered,  and  Lord  Granville,  while  thinking  that  Lord  Derby 
exaggerated  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  under¬ 
rate  the  Constitutional  difficulty,  closed  with  the  proposal,  and 
undertook  that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced.  Nor  was  Lord 
Derby  slow  in  the  first  instance  to  fulfil  the  implied  pledge 
which  he  had  given.  On  the  second  day’s  debate  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Derby’s  friends  left  it  no  longer 
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doubtful  what  course  they  were  prepared  to  take.  It  may 
instruct  as  well  as  amuse  our  refers,  recollecting  what  the 
whirligig  of  time  so  speedily  brought  about,  to  refer,  in  the 
pages  of  Hansard,  to  the  speech  of  the  then  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  and  shortly  to  be  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  Napier. 

‘  He  believed,’  he  said,  *  the  measure  to  be  a  wise  and  judicious 

*  Amendment  of  the  existing  law,  and  he  believed  the  occasion 

*  to  be  a  suitable  one  for  carrying  that  measure  into  effect.’ 
Not  only  did  the  law  require  amendment,  but  ‘  the  amend- 
‘  ment  now  proposed  was  one  which  he  himself  would  have 

*  made  iu  1856,  for  in  that  year  he  made  a  note  to  that  effect  in 

*  a  copy  of  a  Bill  sent  for  his  consideration.  Under  these  cir- 

*  cumstances,  he  should  give  his  cordial,  his  unhesitating,  and 

*  his  hearty  support  to  the  proposal  then  before  the  House.’ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Hibernian  frankness  of 
Mr.  Napier  should  have  been  copied  by  a  mind  so  little  similar 
as  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  made  a  speech,  however,  which, 
although  full  of  cautious  and  astute  evasion  of  direct  expression 
of  opinion,  is  clear  and  specific  on  one  point,  and  one  point 
only.  And  that  point  is  the  despatch  of  Count  Walewski. 

‘  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  defend  or  to  palliate  any  of  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  been  so  severely,  but  so  justly,  animadverted  upon 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  do  not  think  that  the  despatch  of 
Count  Walewski,  though  it  has  found  a  defender  in  an  honourable 
friend  of  mine,  is  written  with  that  tact,  good  temper,  and  good  sense 
which  generally  characterise  his  lucubrations.  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  1  think  that  despatch  is  an  unfortunate  despatch.  1  go  further 
than  that.  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  the  observations  of  the 
French  colonels  are  extremely  impertinent ;  and  I  think  that  the 
introduction  of  these  observations  into  the  pages  of  the  authentic  and 
authoritative  journal  of  the  French  empire  was  an  act  of  signal 
indiscretion.  But,  after  the  despatch  wliich  has  been  read  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  this  evening,  I  am  not  inclined  to  dwell  so  much  as  I 
otherwise  should  have  done  on  those  errors.  We  all  know  in  private 
life  that,  however  excited  our  feelings  may  be  when  a  misunder¬ 
standing  arises,  and  however  warm  may  be  our  language,  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  gentleman  says  that  he  regrets  the  offensive  expressions  he 
has  used,  all  is  immediately  forgotten  ;  amity  is  restored ;  and  if  the 
apology  is  tendered  with  a  good  grace,  and  not  in  a  churlish  manner, 
the  feeling  that  succeeds  is  very  often  one  of  greater  amiability  than 
that  which  preceded  the  misunderstanding.  Now  I  must  say  that  I 
think  that  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  frank,  and  full,  and  satisfactory;  and  1  do  not  think  that  it 
becomes  us,  after  we  have  been  aware  of  it,  to  remember  with  too 
much  severity  those  incidents  to  which  I  have  referred.* 

He  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  moderation  and  good  temper 
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which  we  were  bound  to  use,  under  irritation  and  provocation, 
towards  our  French  Allies,  by  recalling  the  good  sense  and 
forbearance  shown  by  the  French  Emperor,  when  attacks  were 
made  upon  him  by  public  men  in  this  country;  and  so  the 
debate  passed  off, —  ninety-nine  Liberals  voted  against  its  in¬ 
troduction,  and  the  whole  Conservative  opposition  were  to  be 
found  in  the  majority. 

Such  being  the  course  of  proceedings  up  to  this  time,  an 
ordinary  leader,  unacquainted  with  the  tone  and  temper  which 
of  late  years  has  prevailed  in  high  political  places,  would 
not  credit  what  the  plot  of  this  political  drama  eventually 
turned  out  to  be.  He  would  not  believe  what  is,  although 
incredible,  yet  the  truth,  that  when  this  Bill,  so  suggested, 
so  introduced,  and  so  supported,  came  up  for  a  second 
reading,  and  a  motion  was  made,  and  an  amendment  was  moved, 
founded  on  the  very  considerations  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  so 
contemptuously  dealt, —  Avhen  the  Conservatives  had  come  down 
to  the  House  in  the  full  belief  that  they  were  honourably  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  their  leader  had  given, — tempted  by  a 
momentary  chink  in  the  armour  of  their  political  adversary, — 
the  word  suddenly  went  forth  to  join  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  Mr.  Walpole,  the  last  man  in  the  House  to  choose  for 
such  a  service,  should  have  hurled  his  javelin  through  the  crevice, 
on  the  suggestion,  as  we  believe,  of  Lord  Derby  himself. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Conservative  advent  to  power. 
The  magnanimity  of  their  antagonists,  and  the  delicate  topics 
involved  in  that  crisis,  have  relieved  them  of  part  of  the  weight 
of  opinion  which  they  justly  ought  to  bear,  but  told  from  the 
records  of  the  period,  it  forms  as  discreditable  an  instance  of 
party  manoeuvres  as  any  our  history  discloses. 

The  position,  then,  in  which  the  late  Government  was  placed 
was  not  one  into  which  they  were  forced  by  circumstances  or 
called  by  honour.  It  was  one  for  which  they  struggled,  ma¬ 
noeuvred,  and  intrigued.  They  gained  it  by  the  breach  of  as 
solemn  a  Parliamentary  contract  as  one  great  leader  could 
make  with  another;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  offences  which 
they  have  committed  against  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  that  the  exigency  they  pleaded  at  every  turn, 
was  the  result  of  a  stratagem  which  bordered  thus  nar¬ 
rowly  on  the  confines  even  of  party  licence.  The  nation, 
therefore,  has  a  good  right  to  know  with  what  prospect  it  was 
that  they  chose  this  winding  road  to  office,  or  rather,  what 
reason  they  have  now  to  urge,  when  the  citadel  has  been  recap¬ 
tured,  why  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
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rules  of  war,  as  those  who  throw  away  human  life  in  defending 
a  fortress  which  they  know  is  incapable  of  defence. 

The  experiment  has  been  as  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the 
country, — as  lowering  to  the  dignity  of  the  Executive, — as  fatal 
to  the  reputation  of  its  chief  promoters,  as  could  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  It  was  all  the  worse  that  it  was  the  second  performance 
of  a  bad  play  which  the  public  had  years  before  condemned.  But 
in  1852,  Lord  Derby  had  some  colour  and  truth  in  the  apology, 
which,  on  this  occasion  with  no  colour  and  no  truth,  his  ad¬ 
herents  have  so  constantly  reiterated.  The  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1852,  unlike  that  of  1858,  was  w'cak  and  divided.  It 
had  a  year  before  collapsed  on  Mr.  Locke  King’s  Bill,  and 
on  that  occasion  Lord  Derby  declined  to  take  office.  The 
disagreement  between  the  Premier  and  Lord  Palmerston  had 
brought  on  another  attack  of  chronic  debility,  which  proved 
fatal,  and  there  was  some  show  of  reason  in  the  demand  which 
Lord  Derby  made  on  taking  office  for  forbearance  and  a  fair 
trial.  But  unfortunately  the  fairness  they  expected  was  all  on 
one  side.  In  opposition  they  had  been  Protectionists,  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  all  his  policy.  From  the  moment  they  took  office  their 
sole  desire  seemed  to  be  to  induce  the  public  to  forget,  as  if  they 
could  be  forgotten,  all  their  former  professions  and  principles, 
and  from  that  time  forward  there  has  been  no  Conservative 
party. 

The  course  adopted  by  Lord  Derby  in  1852  was  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  a  new  system  of  political  tactics,  which  has  been 
very  fatal  to  the  Tory  party  in  this  country,  and  which  we 
hope  has  received  its  death-blow  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
late  Government.  The  Tory  party  is,  and  always  must  be, 
one  of  great  power  and  influence  in  the  State.  It  has 
within  it  great  ability,  great  wealth,  great  territorial  posses¬ 
sions.  It  holds  its  traditional  opinions  with  all  the  tenacity 
peculiar  to  the  character  of  Englishmen ;  and  if  at  times  its 
adherence  to  old  ways  and  beaten  tracks  is  unreasoning  and  in¬ 
stinctive,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  weight  and  influence  of  a 
body  that  moves  so  slowly,  and  submits  to  change  so  cautiously, 
are  not  the  least  important  elements  in  the  stability  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  our  institutions.  In  any  probable  fluctuation  of  the  fran¬ 
chise, — under  any  imaginable  alteration  in  the  mere  machinery 
of  political  power — this  great  party  must  have  a  |K)werful  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  principles  of  the  Constitution 
which  they  represent — their  attachment  to  the  oligarchic  and 
monarchical,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  democratic  clement,  are 
not  mere  opinions  of  the  day  or  hour,  but  the  dogmas  of  a  great 
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political  scliool,  of  which  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  are 
either  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false,  but  which  admit  of 
varied  application  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times.  No 
one  expects  that  the  Conservatives  of  the  present  day  are,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  to  maintain  the  precise  sentiments,  and  pro¬ 
pose  and  support,  or  oppose  and  resist,  the  same  measures,  as  their 
predecessors  of  the  Tory  school  did  in  1801,  or  1821,  or  1831, 
or  1841.  The  world  has  grown  too  old  for  that,  as  it  has  for  a 
persecuting  Whig  of  1688.  No  power  and  no  political  party 
can  repeal  the  Reform  Bill  or  re-animate  Protection,  and  the 
public  are  content  tliat  the  opponents  of  the  one,  and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  other,  should  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  pronounced  against  them.  But  as  the  party  is  still 
strong  and  powerful,  it  must  have  some  opinions  and  some 
principles.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831  has  not 
cured  it  of  its  jealousy  of  democracy, — the  triumph  of  Free 
Trade  has  not  lessened  its  attachment  to  the  agricultural 
interests, — the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  has  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
reconciled  it  to  Roman  Catholic  influence  —  the  general 
bent  of  its  opinions,  the  general  tendency  of  its  i)olitical  creed, 
remains,  and  must  remain,  the  same.  And  on  these  principles 
the  country  must  be  governed  if  the  Tory  party  are  to  govern  it. 

Many  people  think  that  this  is  dealing  out  hard  measure  to 
our  political  antagonists.  It  will  be  said  that  there  was  so 
large  an  infusion  of  the  democi'atic  element  introduced  in  1831, 
that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  carry  on  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country  in  strict  accordance  with  old  Tory 
views.  Whether  this  be  a  calamity  or  not,  if  it  be  true,  is  a 
matter  on  which  people  may  diflfer.  But  the  view  is  by  no 
means  so  well  founded  as  many  persons  suppose.  There  is  a 
constant  ebb  and  flow,  a  flux  and  reflux,  of  political  opinion 
in  this  country.  The  more  victorious  and  triumphant  a  party 
becomes,  the  surer  is  the  reaction  which  is  in  store  for  it.  The 
Whig  majority  of  1831  began  to  decay  from  the  moment  of  its 
culmination.  By  1835  it  had  become  nearly  invisible,  in  1841 
it  vanished  alt(^cthcr,  and  in  that  year  a  majority  of  upwards 
of  ninety  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  men  who  passed  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  a  dignified  and  honourable  adherence 
to  political  principles  necessarily  operates  as  a  crystal  bar  to 
the  paradise  of  office,  in  the  case  of  the  Conservatives,  even  if 
that  result  were  sufficient  to  excuse  the  abandonment  of  their 
ancient  creed. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  political  consistency  received  a 
great  shock  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  it  must  be  said  for 
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him,  on  both  the  great  occasions  on  which  he  made  his  memor¬ 
able  changes,  that  he  changed  because  he  was  convinced.  He 
altered  his  opinions  at  the  same  time  that  he  altered  his  policy. 
He  changed  for  great  public  ends,  and  on  clear,  distinct,  and 
intelligible  grounds,  and  on  the  last  occasion,  in  1845,  he  was 
ready  to  consummate  his  change  of  opinion  by  the  abandonment 
of  office.  Still  the  example  has  been  a  most  pernicious  one, 
and  even  without  the  caricature  of  it  which  has  been  presented 
by  two  Derby  Governments,  goes  far  to  detract  from  the 
otherwise  well-earned  reputation  of  that  distinguished  man. 

But  the  Derby  Government  of  1852  was  the  first  adminis¬ 
tration  in  this  country  which  reduced  inconsistency  to  a  system, 
and  want  of  principle  to  a  principle.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
announced  his  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Disabilities,  he 
expressed  with  eloquence  and  emotion  not,  we  believe,  affected, 
the  wrench  and  effort  which  it  cost  his  self-love  to  make  the 
avowal  of  his  conversion.  But  no  such  pangs  of  wounded 
self-complacency  afflicted  the  Derby  Government  of  1852. 
No  *  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonising  pride  ’  tortured  their 
breasts.  They  fiung  Protection  aside  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  it  had  not  pointed  the  darts,  and  kindled  the  thunderbolts, 
of  debate,  in  the  fiercest  and  most  acrimonious  political  struggle 
of  the  century.  Fortunately  their  tenure  was  short,  but  in 
that  short  time  they  had  founded  that  new  political  school 
which  has  for  its  elementary  principle,  that  any  change  of 
opinion  or  action  is  excusable  or  laudable,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  keep  a  Conservative  Government  in  power. 

The  Conservative  party  in  Parliament  went  back  to  the 
Opposition  benches  in  December  1852,  having  fought  their  hope¬ 
less  battle  with  some  gladiatorial  skill,  but  having  shaken  most 
rudely  the  foundations  on  which  their  political  influence  with 
the  country  depended.  They  went  into  opposition  shorn  of 
every  political  principle  which  could  form  a  distinctive  rallying 
cry  to  thei^  friends.  Everything  which  was  old  they  had 
al^ndoned.  They  had  adopted  nothing  which  was  new.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  changed  his  opinions  on  great  emergencies  and  for 
tangible  objects.  But  the  Derby  recantations  of  1852  were 
wholesale,  with  no  definite  end  and  no  apparent  limit.  They 
left  the  public  to  understand  not  only  that  they  had  changed 
some  opinions,  but  that  there  were  no  opinions  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  change;  and  thus  the  only  fruit  of  their  short  lease 
of  office  was  utterly  to  annihilate  the  confidence  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  country,  and  to  inflict  discredit  on,  and  to  inspire 
distrust  in,  the  character  and  reputation  of  public  men. 

Six  years  in  opposition  dp  not  appear  to  have  brought  with 
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them  any  of  the  Siilutary  lessons  of  experience.  When,  as 
we  have  already  described,  they  succe^ed  in  upsetting  the 
administration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was  plain  that  they  had 
again  commenced  their  ministerial  career  with  the  resolution  to 
be  bound  by  no  professions,  to  adhere  to  no  opinions,  and  to  be 
encumbered  with  no  scruples,  which  might  endanger  the  power 
they  had  so  equivocally  attained.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  re¬ 
sume  the  history  which  must  be  so  vivid  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  —  how  they  implored  Lord  John  Russell  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  Lord  Palmerston  —  how  they  invoked  and 
flattered  Mr.  Bright,  when  they  wishwl  his  protection  against 
Lord  John — the  disasters  and  disgraces  of  the  India  Bill — 
the  humiliation  of  the  Oaths  Bill — the  studious  chicanery  of 
the  measure  of  Reform  which  they  propounded,  and  the  reck¬ 
less  and  inexcusable  Dissolution  which  followed  its  rejection. 
The  moral  which  we  wish  to  draw  from  this  rapid  recapitula¬ 
tion  is  a  very  plain  and  obvious  one,  and  it  is  this :  that  each 
time  the  Conservative  party  -attempts  to  form  an  administration 
based  on  the  abnegation  of  |»olitical  principle  and  disbelief  in 
political  virtue,  tho  result  will  uniformly  be  that  which  has 
twice  overtaken  them, — inglorious  and  unlamented  defeat.  When 
we  have  a  Conservative  Minister  who  is  bold  enough  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  see  a  Conservative  Go¬ 
vernment  powerful,  permanent,  and  respected.  No  measures 
and  no  principles  can  atone  to  this  country  for  any  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  political  morality  among  her  political  chiefs 
and  rulers ;  and  tlie  great  body  of  the  Conservatives  will  do 
well  never  again  to  become  the  degraded  supporters  of  that 
political  system  which  we  hope  finally  expired  when  the  late 
Ministry  resigned. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  came  to  an  end  has  not  been  ill-spent,  we  think,  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  system  of  party 
government  within  the  Liberal  ranks  had  of  late  years  been 
somewhat  disorganised,  from  causes  which  are  obvious  enough, 
but  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  ujion  at  present. 
The  differences  which  sprung  up  in  the  Liberal  camp  were 
readily  seized  on  by  their  antagonists,  to  weaken  and  distinct 
them.  But  this  system  was  carried  too  far  and  pursued  too 
long.  When  it  was  found  that  the  late  Ministers  were  suppliant 
only  in  the  day  of  danger,  and  insolent  after  it  had  passed, — that 
they  stigmatised  as  factious  to-tlay  the  man  whom  they 
had  extolled  as  patriotic  when  they  stood  in  need  of  his  sup¬ 
port  yesterday,  —  when  all  sections  became  convinced  that 
nothing  solid  was  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for  from  that 
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quarter,  they  began,  by  a  natural  and  truthful  instinct,  to  think 
more  gently  of  each  other.  They  l)egan  to  reflect  that  their 
differences  related  more  to  the  men  than  to  the  measures — that 
they  had  the  same  sympathy  for  the  public  objects  they  ])ur3ued, 
jmd  after  all  were  not  so  much  at  variance  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  wished  to  pursue  them. 

On  looking  back,  however,  to  the  course  of  events  since  the 
great  political  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  a  lesson 
may  be  learned  from  the  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  which  the  more  sanguine  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
would  do  well  to  ponder  on.  It  is  from  that  quarter  generally 
that  discontent  has  j)roceeded — consisting,  as  that  section  of  the 
party  does,  chiefly  of  men  attached  to  politics  as  a  science, 
who  reason  and  who  profess  to  uct  according  to  philosophic  rules, 
these  men  are  always  less  tolerant  of  the  cold  delays  and  hesi¬ 
tating  steps  of  the  more  deliberate  of  their  friends.  Finding 
their  most  cherished  and  ardent  aspirations  somewhat  checked, 
they  become  impatient  and  distrustful,  and  begin  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  seem  so  little  disposed  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  Now,  reflecting  upon  the  history  of  parties  since  1846, 
it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  call  to  mind  the  numerous  pro¬ 
jects  which  have,  each  in  its  turn,  been  the  standard  of  advanced 
Liberals,  and  remark  what  their  fete  has  been  when  brought 
to  the  great  test  of  public  discussion.  First  came  Financial 
Reform,  then  came  Disarmament,  then  came  Administrative  Re¬ 
form,  but  all  these  things  as  a  standard  or  criterion  of  party  are 
already  forgotten.  For  the  time  during  which  each  of  them 
lasted,  any  one  who  did  not  make  one  of  the  retinue  was  held  to 
be  a  laggard  in  the  Liberal  race,  yet  they  have  gone  to  dust,  and 
their  own  promoters  have  forsaken  them.  The  reason  is  quite 
obvious.  They  embodied  sound  principles  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  and  presented  them  to  the  public  in  a  shape  which  offended 
the  sober  opinion  of  the  country.  We  therefore  hope,  on  the 
reconstruction  of  a  Liberal  Administration,  that  the  main  body 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  once  more  recollect  that  there  is  much 
work  to  do,  and  great  interests  to  protect ;  that  something,  at 
all  events,  may  be  accomplished  by  union,  while  the  residt  of 
dissension  has  been  an  absolute  blank, —  that  in  quiet  times, 
when  trade  flourishes  and  work  is  plenty,  we  may  not  look  for 
the  political  excitement  which  bursts  in  thunder  and  clears  the 
atmosphere, —  that  it  is  better  to  go  one  mile  with  the  man  who 
will  go  with  us,  than  to  waste  a  summer’s  eve  in  persuading 
him  to  go  two, —  and  that  mutual  forbearance  and  rational  con¬ 
cession  are  the  first  and  most  essential  gifts  of  statesmanship, 
without  which  union  and  strength  are  impossible,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  highest  genius  may  be  lost  to  the  nation. 
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While  we  write  these  concluding  lines,  we  hear  with  great 
regret  that  Mr.  Cobden  has  declined  to  join  the  Administration. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  the  results  which  would  have 
arisen  from  the  application  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  clear  and  lucid 
powers  of  thought,  his  great  industry,  and  aptitude  for  debate 
in  the  hitherto  untried  capacity  of  a  Minister.  We  believe  he 
is  thoroughly  well  fitted  to  have  served  the  public  in  that 
character  with  distinction  and  success.  We  should  greatly 
have  wished  that  the  public  had  had  in  his  person  and  from 
his  great  popular  influence  the  assurance  that  the  Liberal  party 
were  entirely  united  in  the  great  objects  they  pursue,  and  in 
the  general  policy  by  which  they  hoi)e  to  obtain  them.  The 
reasons  which  have  affected  his  determination  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  appreciate.  But  when  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party  and  Ministers  called  to  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  are 
charged,  as  they  often  are,  with  a  too  exclusive  regard  for  their 
own  immediate  friends  and  connexions,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fault  does  not  altogether  rest  with  themselves ; 
and  that  nothing  has  been  found  less  easy  than  to  obtain,  in 
administration  and  the  actual  re3jx)nsibility  of  government,  the 
personal  co-operation  of  those  who  have  risen  to  political  dis¬ 
tinction  by  popular  agitation. 

From  these  considerations  on  the  general  aspect  of  parties 
with  reference  to  the  national  administration  of  the  country,  we 
now  briefly  turn  to  that  which  is  of  more  intense  and  universal 
interest — the  progress  of  hostilities  abroad,  and  our  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  belligerent  and  neutral  Powers,  which  have  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  the  publication  of 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  Italian  correspondence. 

Three  months  have  barely  elapsed  since  we  had  occasion  in 
this  place  to  note  the  premonitory  signs  and  thick  gathering  in 
the  heavens  of  that  storm  which  has  since  broken  upon  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  brought  about  changes  in  the  relations  of 
the  Continental  Powers  far  more  momentous  than  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  internal  government  of  this  Empire. 
When  last  we  had  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  these  subjects,  peace  was  still  unbroken  —  nego¬ 
tiations  were  still  on  foot  —  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Europe 
were  still  held  in  suspense  by  a  Congress  which  was  not  to  meet 
—  and  the  only  tangible  ground  on  which  the  question  could 
then  be  argued  was  that  of  the  existing  public  law  of  Europe.  To 
treat  those  solemn  engagements,  which  were  the  sole  bulwarks 
of  peace,  as  if  they  had  been  already  abrogated  by  the  casuistry 
or  ambition  of  this  or  that  Court,  was  to  admit  that  right  had 
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already  quailed  before  force,  and  that  the  state  of  Italy  was  a  state 
of  war,  to  l)c  determined  only  by  the  arbitrement  of  the  sword. 
That  was  not  the  actual  condition  of  public  affairs  when  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  confute  the  audacious  misrepresentations  and  expose 
the  covert  designs  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet 
■which  will  be  remembered  as  the  precursor  of  the  present  san¬ 
guinary  contest.  Unhappily  the  anticipations  we  then  enter¬ 
tained  have  been  but  too  speedily  and  completely  realised.  No 
one  who  traces  with  candour  and  discernment  the  course  of 
events,  can  doubt  that  the  present  hostilities  had  long  been 
resolved  upon,  and  that  they  became  inevitable  from  the  position 
assumed  by  Sardinia  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  assured  of  the 
support  of  France.  With  that  incredible  want  of  diplomatic  skill 
and  political  foresight  which  has  characterised  Austria  through¬ 
out  these  transactions,  the  Court  of  Vienna  contrived  to  put 
itself  at  the  last  moment  in  the  wrong  —  to  give  the  war  a  more 
jwpular  character  in  France  —  and  to  alienate  much  of  the 
sympathy  it  might  otherwise  have  retained  in  Northern  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  England.  But  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
under  any  circumstances  Italy  had  been  made  ripe  for  war  or 
revolution  —  that  peace  and  order  could  not  long  be  maintained 
there  without  a  display  of  force  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  rest 
of  Europe  —  and  that  the  impulse  to  war  given  by  the  power¬ 
ful  arm  of  France  was  already  irresistible. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Austrian  army  made  its  fatal  and 
abortive  advance  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino — from  the 
moment  that  French  troops  had  crossed  the  Alps  and 
landed  in  Genoa, — the  whole  political  structure  of  Italy  was 
changed.  Henceforth  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  argue  on 
the  existence  of  rights  and  treaties,  designed  to  perpetuate  ns 
long  as  possible  a  state  of  peace,  but  utterly  incapable  of  opposing 
the  slightest  resistance  to  an  armed  enemy.  At  once  the  vice 
and  the  weakness  of  that  political  and  strategical  system  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  which  we  denounced  in  April  last  as  ‘  in  the 
*  highest  degree  impolitic,’  became  apparent.  The  defensive 
and  offensive  engagements  by  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  had 
bound  itself  to  afford  the  protection  of  its  armies  to  the  States  of 
Central  Italy  against  a  foreign  assailant,  proved  to  be  a  dead  letter. 
The  revolution,  which,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Scarlett’s  cor¬ 
respondence,  had  been  actively  prejiared  by  the  Sardinian  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  and  by  the  secret  societies,  broke  out  in  Tuscany 
and  Parma ;  and  those  States  passed  rapidly  from  the  hands  of 
the  national  party  to  a  French  military  occupation.  Far  from 
being  able  to  afford  any  additional  strength  to  the  military  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  these  engagements  would  have  led 
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to  the  immediate  destruction  of  their  scattered  forces,  if  the  Court 
of  Vienna  had  attempted  to  give  effect  to  them.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  could  be  done  in  ])re8cnce  of  real  danger.  The  only 
safety  of  Austria  lay  in  concentration,  and  this  undoubted  truth 
was  at  length  acknowledged  by  her  generals,  though  not  before 
they  had  wasted  their  strength  and  lost  a  part  of  their  military 
prestige  in  a  vain  effort  to  do  the  reverse  of  all  that  sound 
strategical  principles  recommended.  Hence  it  was  clear  that  the 
extended  system  of  influence  and  occupation,  which  she  had 
attempted  to  justify  on  military  grounds,  was  her  bane ;  the 
treaties  with  Central  Italy  had  exasperated  the  Italian  people 
and  alienated  the  rest  of  Europe,  without  the  slightest  ^van¬ 
tage  to  Austria  herself,  in  the  emergency  in  which  she  at  last 
stood.  To  such  a  length,  indeed,  was  this  movement  of  retreat 
carried,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  which  might  have, 
been  considered  an  undecided  action  but  for  its  vast  political 
and  territorial  results,  even  Piacenza  was  abandoned.  The 
stores  of  war  relinquished  by  the  sudden  evacuation  of  fortresses- 
and  positions  which  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  a  long 
defence  far  exceeded  in  value  the  supplies  which  had  been  levied 
and  exacted  in  the  North  of  Piedmont ;  but,  from  the  moment 
the  Ticino  was  crossed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Austrians  to  retain  the  line  of  the  Po, 
or  to  make  any  stand  whatever  till  they  reached  the  Mincio ; 
— a  fact  which  may  be  of  importance  in  future  negotiations, 
because  it  demonstrates  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Austrian  position  in  Italy  rests  on  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  Lago  di  Garda  to  the  Adriatic. 

Throughout  this  short  campaign  the  Austrians  appear  sin¬ 
gularly  to  have  overrated  their  own  strength,  and  to  have 
underrated  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  One  of  their 
ablest  commanders.  General  Urban,  failed  even  to  arrest  the 
daring  and  gallant  march  of  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
volunteers,  across  the  spurs  of  the  Italian  Alps ;  and  on  every 
occasion,  in  the  field,  they  have  shown  a  marked  inferiority  to 
their  French  and  Sardinian  antagonists,  in  every  quality  except 
the  personal  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men,  which  has  been 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Yet  it  was  generally  believed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  Austria  had  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  her  military  system.  No  one  denied  the  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  troops :  no  one  doubted  their  gallantry  in  the  field. 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  disastrous  result 
of  their  efforts  is  inevitable  —  the  system  of  the  army  had 
not  kept  pace  Avith  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Some  Ger¬ 
man  writers  have  of  late  commented  with  severity  on  the  want 
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of  fortified  places  and  {;rcat  military  establishments  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  however  defenceless  we  may  be  supjKjsed  to  be  by 
continental  critics,  we  are  upon  the  whole  not  so  accessible  to 
invasion  as  those  provinces  of  Northern  Italy  on  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  military  skill  of  Austria  had  been  expended. 
The  rapid  successes  of  the  French  army  afford,  however,  ample 
subject  of  reflection  to  this  and  all  other  countries. 

But  the  causes  of  the  defeat  which  Austria  has  sustained  lie 
deeper  still.  They  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  errors  of 
policy  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  committed  by  the  young 
Emperor  and  his  ^Ministers  since  the  termination  of  the  great 
convulsion  of  1848.  The  attempt  to  extinguish  the  provincial 
inde{)cndence  of  the  several  ]x>rtions  of  the  empire,  and  to 
establish  a  centralised  system  hitherto  unknown  in  Hungary,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  the  otlicr  provinces,  has  produced  local  discontent  and 
general  weakness.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  clergy,  inflamed 
by  the  absurd  and  impolitic  concessions  made  by  the  Concordat 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  has  called  forth  a  strong  reaction 
at  home,  and  the  greatest  ill  will  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
as  we  anticipated  w’hen  we  examined  at  length  that  ill- 
judged  measure  in  these  jiages.*  The  halting  policy  of 
Austria  in  the  Crimean  war  exposed  her  to  all  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Russia,  without  having  earned  the  confidence  or 
gratitude  of  the  Western  Powers.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the 
continual  financial  embarrassments  of  a  State  ruling  over  ter¬ 
ritories  so  fertile  and  a  population  so  industrious,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  sound  principles  of  political  economy  are  very 
imperfectly  applied  or  understood.  It  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  the  Austrian  Empire  retains  a  province  or  two 
beyond  the  Alps,  more  or  less.  States  flourish  much  less  from 
the  extent  of  their  outlying  dominions  than  by  the  skilful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  whatever  they  possess.  But  if  Austria  is  to 
retain  her  rank  as  one  of  the  great  military  and  political  bodies 
of  Europe,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  her  Emperor 
should  call  far  abler  ministers  to  his  counsels,  far  abler  generals 
to  his  armies,  and  far  abler  statesmen  to  his  missions  abroad. 
The  reverses  he  has  sustained  are  not  due  to  any  want  of 
heroism  in  his  army,  but  to  the  want  of  wisdom,  conduct,  and 
foresight  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  Imperial 
Government  has  shown  itself  altogether  deficient  in  those  qua¬ 
lities  which  are  sometimes  urged  in  defence  of  absolutism; 
namely,  strength,  promptitude,  unity  of  action,  and  plenitude 


*  See  ‘  Edinburgh  Review’,  vol.  ciii.  p.  452.,  for  a  full  examination 
of  the  Concordat,  and  at  p.  497.  its  effect  on  the  nation  at  large. 
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of  resources.  Populations  of  undoubted  loyalty  have  been 
driven  to  the  verge  of  disaffection ;  troops  of  unquestionable 
bravery  have  been  led  to  defeat :  it  is  uncertain  how  long  the 
Empire  can  support  the  drain  of  so  great  a  contest  without  a 
total  bankruptcy.  Such  are  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  reign.  "Well  would  it  be  for  the  future  condition  of 
Austria,  if  the  present  crisis  should  teach  the  Sovereign  to  rely 
more  freely  on  national  institutions  and  on  popular  sympathies 
throughout  his  dominions. 

There  are  those — though  they  are  not,  we  think,  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  or  iatelligcnt  party  in  this  country — who  have  witnessed 
the  progress  of  the  French  armies  with  satisfaction,  arising 
mainly  from  the  conviction  that  the  Austrians  will  be  driven  out 
of  Italy,  and  that  Italy  is  consequently  free.  If  we  could  adopt 
this  conclusion  without  reserve,  we  too  might  shore  this  satfuc- 
tiou ;  but  the  present  a8|)ect  of  affairs  presents  a  far  greater 
amount  of  uncertainty.  Assuming  the  Austrians  to  be  driven  to 
the  fortresses  which  cover  their  last  line  of  defence  south  of  the 
All  )s,  at  the  present  moment  Northern  and  Central  Italy  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  French  array — the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  several  States  is  provisionally  entrusted  to  Sardi¬ 
nian  commissioners — nothing  can  be  more  magnanimous  and 
disinterested  than  the  proclamations  of  the  belligerents,  but 
we  are  wholly  incapable  of  determining  what  reliance  can  be 
phiccd  upon  them.  Meanwhile  the  policy  of  this  country  on  the 
Italian  question  is  perfectly  clear  and  unambiguous ;  and  if  Lord 
John  Kussell  has  the  good  fortune  and  ability  to  make  the 
voice  of  a  neutral  and  pacific  Power  heard  above  the  clash  of 
arms,  it  will  be  to  the  effect  that  we  sincerely  desire  to  see 
Italy  liberated  alike  from  the  control  of  both  her  powerful 
ucighbours,  and  that  our  satisfaction  at  the  result  will  be  pro- 
lx)rtioned  to  the  amount  of  genuine  freedom  and  independence 
which  the  Italians  have  the  wisdom  and  happiness  to  obtain. 
The  task  which  devolved  upon  Lord  John  Russell  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Department  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  in  which  success  would  do  honour  to  the  most 
exalted  genius  and  the  most  consummate  statesmanship.  He 
aspires,  without  departing  from  that  position  of  absolute  neu¬ 
trality  which  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  ^ve,  in  common  with  the 
whole  country,  unanimously  and  cordially  adopted,  to  set  limits 
to  the  ravages  of  enormous  armies  and  to  bring  back  the  swollen 
torrent  of  invasion  within  the  boundaries  of  policy  and  law. 
He  may  seek,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  constitutional  government  from  Pied¬ 
mont  to  the  whole  peninsula ;  and  to  unite  within  the  political  or 
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municipal  assemblies  of  Italy  elements  which  no  other  form  of 
government  has  ever  brought  into  permanent  union.  For  if  we 
may  hazard  a  prognostication  of  these  auspicious  results,  though 
regenerated  Italy  may  owe  her  independence  to  France,  she 
will  find  the  elements  of  freedom  in  her  own  soil.  But  we  con¬ 
fess  that  the  time  appears  to  us  yet  remote  when  these  results 
can  be  considered  to  be  secure ;  and  the  state  of  Italy  is  still  far 
too  agitated  for  us  to  haz:xrd  any  predictions,  or  even  to  entertain 
any  confident  hopes,  of  the  political  form  it  may  ultimately  as¬ 
sume.  Happy  would  it  be  for  Europe,  as  well  as  for  Italy,  if  it 
were  possible  to  devote  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  our  states¬ 
men  to  these  noble  objeets,  and  to  use  the  strength  of  the  great 
mill  tar}'  and  naval  Powers  solely  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
that  armed  interference  which  has  too  often  disposed  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  set  at  nought  the  obligations  of  public  law. 

But  at  the  present  moment,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
perplexities  of  far  greater  gravity  intervene  to  postpone  that 
re-settlement  of  Europe  to  which  we  ardently  aspire.  Men 
have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
blessings  of  peace  which  have  been  thus  wantonly  thrown 
aside,  or  to  feel  the  horror  and  misery  which  war,  breaking 
out  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  amidst  the  luxuriant  bloom 
of  modern  civilisation,  cannot  fail  to  inflict  on  myriads  of 
men.  The  treaties  of  1815  had  no  doubt  great  defects. 
They  pressed  heavily  on  the  conquered,  and  they  took  not 
sufiicient  consideration  for  the  subject  races  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  But  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  another 
part  of  this  Number,  they  were  dictated  by  that  imperious 
desire  of  peace  which  prevailed  at  the  time  over  every  other 
motive.  For  twenty  years  EurojMj  had  been  deluged  with 
blood.  The  short  intervals  of  actual  war  had  been  spent  in 
wiinging  fresh  armies  from  the  exhausted  population,  until  the 
very  soil  wanted  hands  to  till  it ;  or  in  groaning  under  foreign 
oppression.  All  public  law  was  at  an  end,  for  no  bounds  could 
be  set  to  the  bad  faith  and  rapacity  of  him  who  was  then 
master  of  the  vast  resources  of  France.  Repeated  experience 
had  shown  that  nothing  but  a  universal  combination  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  could  terminate  this  intolerable  state  of  things. 
The  effort  was  made :  it  succeeded.  And  the  motive  which 
preponderated  over  every  other  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was 
to  make  that  peace  which  had  been  so  dearly  bought,  a  per- 
mauent  one.  As  far  as  anything  human  can  be  permanent,  the 
end  was  attained.  Upwards  of  forty  years  elapsed  before  the 
compact  was  seriously  broken.  But  if  we  are  indeed  doomed 
to  witness  the  subversion  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  have 
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during  that  period  preserved  mankind  from  numerous  and 
dreadful  calamities,  we  trust  tliat  we  may  also  witness  the 
restoration  of  peace  on  conditions  equally  durable  and  more 
favourable  to  the  liberty  of  Europe.  But  the  realisation  of 
these  sanguine  hopes  depends  mainly  on  the  moderation  of  the 
French  army  and  the  liberalism  of  the  French  Emperor. 

I  The  barrier  which  the  treaties  of  1815  were  intended  to 
raise  against  the  military  and  aggressive  power  of  France  has 
broken  down,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  point  where  it 
was  weakest.  Italy  in  1814  had  refused  to  join  the  allies 
against  Napoleon :  she  was  conquered  by  them ;  and  though 
some  of  the  former  governments  were  restored  with  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  a  portion  of  the  nation  continued  to  cherish 
the  recollection  of  their  former  connexion  with  Imperial  France, 
and  this  sentiment  was  kept  alive  by  the  extreme  impolicy 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Yet,  as  we  remember  to  have  heard 
“  Manin  say — himself  by  far  the  ablest  and  noblest  of  modern 
Italian  patriots  —  the  very  defects  of  the  Austrians,  which 
render  them  so  odious  to  tlic  people  of  Italy,  served  power¬ 
fully  to  stimulate  and  revive  the  national  energy  of  that  people : 
had  Italy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Manin,  that  although  their  rule  w'ould  have  been  far  less  irk¬ 
some,  and  in  many  respects  more  welcome  to  the  Italians,  for 
that  very  reason  it  would  have  tended  to  emasculate  them,  and 
to  render  them  more  than  ever  incapable  of  self-government. 

(There  are  at  the  present  time  amongst  the  educated  Italians  in 
different  parts  of  the  Peninsula  greater  indications  of  union  and 
I  mutual  confidence  than  they  have  ever  manifested.  To  borrow 
the  expression  of  an  acute  observer,  who  writes  from  the  spot, 

I  political  virtues  appear  to  have  been  lent  to  them  in  this  crisis 
j  which  they  never  showed  before;  and  we  heartily  trust  that 
1  success  and  experience  may  make  these  virtues  their  own. 
J  These  are  the  signs  of  that  national  energy  on  which  alone  the 
future  existence  of  the  country  can  depend :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  places,  as  in  Tuscany,  it  would  seem  that  the 
short-lived  success  of  the  revolutionary  movement  would  not 
have  saved  the  State  from  positive  anarchy,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  arrival  of  a  French  corps  damiee  —  the  provisional 
government  was  powerless,  the  treasury  was  emptied,  and  the 
I  troops  disbanded :  and  a  little  further  on,  in  the  States  of  the 

I  Pope,  where  reforms  are  most  urgently  needed,  the  forces  of 

France  are  still  supporting  the  authority  of  the  Pope  against 
the  manifestations  of  popular  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  whilst  the  Papal  Government  seems, 
by  the  ferocious  attack  of  its  Swiss  mercenaries  on  Perugia, 
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to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  crimes.  It  is  impossible 
to  «rive  the  French  Government  credit  for  sincerity  as  long 
SIS  it  upholds  and  protects  with  one  hand  the  most  odious 
form  of  that  oppression  and  misgovemment  which  it  professes 
to  assail  with  the  other.  A  more  anomalous  state  of  things 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  or  one  less  likely  speedily  and 
easily  to  subside  into  a  temperate,  united,  and  peaceful 
community,  enjoying  independence  and  freedom  under  the 
a^is  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  we 
do  not  share  the  apprehension  which  is  repeatedly  expressed  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  Italian  despatches,  that  this  convul¬ 
sion  will  throw  Italy  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans.  The 
policy  of  M.  de  Cavour  and  the  emperor  Louis  Napoleon  has 
been  to  outbid  the  republicans  at  their  own  game ;  and  as  long 
as  success  attends  their  efiurts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  republican 
movement  is  entirely  paralyzed.  In  Lombardy  the  movement 
has  unquestionably  been  headed  by  the  great  patrician  houses 
of  that  province,  and  conducted  by  the  educated  classes  in  the 
great  towns.  In  Tuscjiny,  Parma,  and  Modena  it  assumed  a 
more  revolutionary  cliaracter,  only  because  the  reigning  sove¬ 
reigns  were  identified  by  treaty  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
refused,  Avith  a  consistency  which  will  probably  cost  them  their 
thrones,  to  turn  their  arms  agiiinst  the  main  stem  of  their  race. 
Even  in  the  Homagna,  and  especially  at  Bologna,  the  municipal 
spirit  and  the  influence  of  the  middle  classes  may  suffice  to  carry 
on  the  government,  when  the  pressure  of  sacerdotal  domina¬ 
tion  is  cast  off.  On  all  these  points  we  believe  the  republican 
party  to  be  at  present  powerless,  though  it  may,  and  probably 
will,  revive,  when  the  pressing  common  danger  of  foreign  occu¬ 
pation  lias  ceased. 

The  future  state  of  Italy,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  the 
imagination  and  the  sympathies  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  not 
one  of  those  questions  wluch  necessarily  involve  a  general  jier- 
turbation.  As  in  the  Spanish,  so  in  the  Italian,  peninsula,  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  the  occurrence  of  a  long  series  of  con¬ 
tests,  revolutions,  and  even  foreign  interventions,  without  em¬ 
broiling  the  rest  of  the  world.  Much  is  already  gained  by  the 
proof  afforded  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  that  as  long 
as  a  war  is  confined  to  the  struggle  between  France  and 
Austria  for  ascendancy  in  Italy,  it  is  no  essential  part  or  duty 
of  this  country,  or  of  Bussia,  or  even  of  Germany,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it.  But  to  the  indirect  results  of  such  a  war, 
and  to  its  ulterior  consequences,  every  neutral  Power,  and 
especially  the  neutral  Powers  of  Germany,  must  constantly 
look.  Germany  is  excited  to  a  degree  which  has  not  been  Avit- 
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ncssed  since  the  {rrcat  struggle  of  1813-14 ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  passions  which  have  compelled  even  the 
Court  of  Berlin  to  call  its  reserves  to  arms  are  excited  by 
an  insane  desire  to  crush  the  freedom  of  Italy,  or  to  keep 
an  Austrian  Archduke  in  the  vice-regal  palace  of'  Milan. 
These  are  things  on  which  the  mass  of  the  German  people  have 
no  very  strong  feeling  or  real  interest.  But  though  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Austrian  forces  from  Lombardy  is  comparatively 
of  small  importance  to  them,  the  more  remote  consequences  of 
these  reverses  are  incalculable.  They  see,  for  the  first  time  for 
forty-four  years,  the  martial  power  of  France  arrayed  against  the 
Imperial  armies  of  their  chief  confederate :  they  perceive  that 
France  has,  almost  without  an  effort,  sent  forth  an  army  which, 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  the  novelty  and  precision  of 
its  arms,  the  extreme  perfection  of  its  administrative  system, 
has  hitherto  prevailed  over  all  the  troops  opposed  to  it,  though  • 
those  troops  were  considered,  but  a  month  ago,  equal  to  any 
which  Germany  can  send  into  the  field.  If  the  military  power 
of  Austria  be  seriously  impaired  by  this  campaign,  a  large 
deduction  must  be  made  from  the  collective  forces  of  the 
Confederation,  of  which  she  is  one  of  the  principal  members. 
Assuming,  as  it  is  assumed  by  the  whole  of  Germany,  and 
by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Frenchmen,  that  the  ulte¬ 
rior  aim  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  probable 
consequence  of  the  breach  already  made  in  the  settlement 
of  1815,  may  eventually  be  an  attack  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  an  attempt  to  recover  the  territory  wrested 
from  France  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  no  wiser 
course  coul^l  be  pursued  than  that  which  France  has  now  adopted. 
Peace  has  been  broken,  but  the  first  attack  has  been  palliated 
by  a  specious  regard  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  other  great  Powers  has  been  obtained;  but  the  rapid 
and  brilliant  progress  of  the  French  armies  has  once  more  placed 
that  Power  at  the  head  of  the  groat  military  Empires  of  Europe. 

It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  pronounce  an  unqualified 
opinion  on  the  military  character  of  this  campaign,  until  the  real 
incidents  are  more  accurately  known  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
even  in  Paris  they  have  called  forth  a  considerable  amount  of  cri¬ 
ticism.  Never,  we  believe,  has  greater  courage  been  shown  in  the 
field  than  by  the  troops  on  both  sides :  both  armies  have  fought 
with  the  feeling  that  they  had  the  fame  of  their  fathers  to  main¬ 
tain  and  their  own  fame  to  create.  But  we  can  perceive  nothing 
at  present  deserving  the  name  of  a  new  and  brilliant  strategical 
combination.  At  Magenta  the  Austrians  allowed  what  might 
have  been  a  victory  to  slip  out  of  their  hands  for  want  of  con- 
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centratlon  and  enterprise ;  and  although  the  great  battle  of 
Solferino  may  be  said  to  rival  the  battle  of  the  Borodino  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  and  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  it  may  also  be  compared  to  that  celebrated  action  in 
its  results.  A  decided  superiority  must  fairly  be  conceded  to 
the  allied  armies ;  yet  not  so  decided  but  that  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  more  skilfully  handled,  might  have  turned  the  fate  of 
the  campaign. 

AVere  it  otherwise,  and  were  the  Austrians  utterly  defeated 
in  their  last  Italian  strongholds,  and  driven  back  to  the  territory 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  the  end  would  be  attained  of  crushing  one  half  of 
the  forces  of  the  Germanic  States,  before  they  have  been  able  to 
procure  the  8up|X)rt  of  the  other  half.  The  triumphant  result  of 
the  campaign  of  1859  would  then  be  to  convince  the  French  that 
Germany  only  holds  her  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lihine 
at  their  pleasure;  and  that  there  is  no  single  Power  on  the 
Continent  of  Euroi)e  able  to  resist  the  military  superiority 
of  France.  These  considerations  have  not  been  much  adverted 
to  in  England,  but  they  arc  in  the  mouth  of  every  German. 
They  say  that  the  military  balance  of  power,  which  can  alone 
keep  F ranee  and  Russia  in  check,  and  preserve  the  independence 
of  collective  Germany,  is  absolutely  lost  if  the  Germans  allow 
their  armies  to  be  overthrown  and  consumed  in  successive  cam¬ 
paigns,  instead  of  meeting  their  most  formidable  antagonist  at 
the  outset  of  his  military  career.  The  declared  neutrality  of 
England,  and  the  determination  of  this  country  to  maintain  ami¬ 
cable  relations  with  the  belligerents  on  either  side,  has  tended 
rather  to  strengthen  than  to  diminish  this  feeling  in* Germany ; 
for  it  is  evident  to  the  German  people  that  England  can  no 
longer  be  relied  on  by  them  as  a  permanent  check  on  the 
ambition  or  military  power  of  France,  and  that  they  must  look 
to  themselves  alone  to  defend  their  ix)sition  in  Europe. 

At  the  moment  at  which  w'c  are  writing,  the  question  there¬ 
fore  seems  to  have  reached  this  point, — Is  it  practicable  to  bring 
the  belligerents  to  treat  on  any  terms  consistent  with  their  re¬ 
spective  positions,  interests,  and  engagements,  and  so  to  termi¬ 
nate  this  sanguinary  conflict  ?  If  peace  cannot  now  be  made  by 
the  influence  of  the  neutral  Powers,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
extension  of  hostilities  to  other  parts  of  Europe?  Without  hesi¬ 
tation,  we  answer,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Austria  to  treat,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  on  the  basis  of  the  military  and  terri¬ 
torial  position  she  still  occupies ;  that  is,  to  surrender  the  whole 
of  Lombardy  and  all  the  outlying  portions  of  her  Italian  do¬ 
minions,  provided  she  can  retain  a  strong  defensive  line  of  fron- 
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tier  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  to  ti»e 
Adriatic.  The  consequence  of  a  prolongation  of  the  war  must 
be  that  she  will  stake  everything  she  possesses  south  of  the  Alps 
on  a  contest  which  has,  as  yet,  proved  singularly  unfavourable 
to  her  arms ;  and  that  she  will  shortly  have  to  encounter  a 
novel  m6<lc  of  attack  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  naval  armament 
directed  against  Venice  and  the  coast  of  Friuli.  Should  the 
Venetian  territory  be  conquered,  the  Austrian  forces  can  only 
fall  back  on  the  j)rovinces  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  whilst  the  whole  line  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  would 
be  turned  by  the  allied  armies. 

But  will  the  Emperor  of  the  French  content  himself  with  the 
success  he  has  already  obtained  ?  Can  he  stop  the  campaign 
before  he  has  gathered  all  its  fruits?  Xo  man  can  answer 
these  questions:  but  it  would  be  politic  and  it  would  be  mag¬ 
nanimous  to  do  so.  The  results  obtainable  for  himself  and  for 
France  by  such  a  display  of  moderation  w’ould  probably  far 
exceed  the  advantages  which  can  result  'to  them  from  a  more 
protracted  contest.  His  victories  have  not  been  won  without 
enormous  sacrifices,  esjjccially  in  the  ranks  of  his  choicest  troops  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  a  great  army,  in  its  relations  writh  the  allied 
forces,  and  with  its  own  generals,  is  not  unaccompanied  with 
perils  and  difficulties  even  when  the  Commander  in  Chief  is 
invested  with  unlimited  power.  Above  all  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  give  a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who  have  questioned 
the  policy  of  this  war,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  promises  to 
Italy,  by  the  early  termination  of  the  war  and  the  performance 
of  those  promises.  That  is  a  result  in  which  the  whole 
world  would  cordially  acquiesce.  It  was  well  said  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  City,  that  the  fate  of  the  world  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  moderation  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
and  on  the  wisdom  of  the  other;  and  the  young  Emperor  of 
Austria  will  commit  another  fatal  mistake,  if  he  allows  pride 
and  passion  to  overrule  the  considerations  which  the  positive 
interests  of  his  empire  and  the  recommendations  of  other 
Powers  clearly  suggest.  If  the  present  campaign  were  termi¬ 
nated  by  some  decisive  and  irresistible  victory  of  the  French 
army,  the  blows  which  have  been  already  struck  on  one  of  the 
first  Pow'ers  of  Germany,  the  passions  which  have  been  revived, 
and  the  military  superiority  which  the  French  have  again 
asserted,  must  leave  behind  them  consequences  extremely  mena¬ 
cing  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  were  already  written,  when,  on  the 
eve  of  publication,  the  intelligence  reaches  us  that  an  armistice 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Emperors,  and  that  the 
terms  of  this  armistice  are  now  under  consideration.  This  is  the 
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first  and  the  most  important  step  to  the  realisation  of  the  hopes 
we  had  just  ventured  to  express.  It  is  an  admission  on  both 
sides,  that  too  much  blood  has  been  already  shed,  and  that 
results  favourable  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
future  condition  of  Italy,  may  now  be  obtained  by  direct  nego¬ 
tiation.  It  terminates  the  second  act  of  this  great  drama  — God 
grant  it  may  be  the  last ! — by  setting  limits  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  obviating  the  attacks  of  the  French  maritime  forces  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  and  perhajM  by  obtaining  from  Austria  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  provinces  she  has  clearly  been  unable  to  defend. 
Were  it  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability  the  time  is  past 
when  the  war  can  be  kept  within  its  present  limits.  The  scene 
of  operations  has  reached  a  point  at  which  the  interests  of  other 
countries  are  far  more  deeply  affected ;  and  in  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  aftairs,  wc  stand  in  the  alternative  of  a  prompt  and  final 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  Austria  and  France,  or  of  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  contest,  should  it  unhappily  be  re¬ 
newed  and  prolonged. 

We  sec,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  events,  un¬ 
certain  and  menacing  as  they  are,  must  necessarily  or  speedily 
alter  the  position  assumed  by  this  country.  We  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  practise  the  lesson  wc  have  learned  by  long  and  costly  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  wars  of  Continental  States  for  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  are  not  matters  which  call  for  the  intervention  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  true  dignity  and 
interests  of  this  country  to  abstain  altogether  from  contests  and 
discussions  in  which  she  has  no  direct  objects  whatever  to  gain. 
Our  past  history  satisfies  us  that  we  have  only  been  repaid  with  the 
basest  ingratitude  by  those  we  have  formerly  sought  to  liberate 
and  to  befriend ;  and  that  the  wiser  policy  is  to  witness  with  com¬ 
parative  indifference  changes  in  the  forms  of  government  and 
territorial  possessions  of  foreign  countries,  with  which  it  is  not 
our  business  to  interfere.  Far  from  aspiring  to  exercise  any 
preponderating  influence  on  the  Continental  States,  we  chiefly 
regret  that  the  channel  which  separate  us  from  them  is  not 
somewhat  broader  than  it  really  is,  and  our  insular  position 
more  complete.  On  the  sea,  and  wherever  our  maritime  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned,  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  them  with 
the  utmost  vigour:  but  elsewhere  the  power  of  England  will 
not  be  the  less  considered  in  the  world,  when  it  is  knowm  that 
we  propose  to  reserve  it  for  those  emergencies  in  which  the 
public  engagements  or  the  national  interests  of  the  British 
people  command  it  to  intervene. 


No.  CCXXIV.  will  be  published  early  in  October. 


